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TO TEACHERS. 



In the preparation of the Fourth Reader the author has, 
as heretofore, kept steadily in view the capacity of the 
pupils for whose use the book is intended. Large addi- 
tions are made to the vocabulary of words heretofore given 
in the earlier numbers of the series, but they are all such 
words as are likely to be used by the pupils for whom the 
book is designed. 

A new method of teaching emphasis is introduced, which 
the author has tested in the school-room with the most sat- 
isfactory results, and which he thinks will, upon examina- 
tion, commend itself to every thoughtful teacher. 

Rules for reading having heretofore failed in training 
the pupils to read understandingly and with expression, or 
at best produced but indifferent results, because beyond the 
comprehension of the reader, the author deems it unwise 
to give them much prominence in a book of this grade. A 
better result may be secured by having each lesson well 
understood by the pupils before permitting them to read 
orally. 

The teaxjher frequently may give valuable aid to the 
pupil by asking such questions as will train him to think 
for himself, and thereby enable him to comprehend fully 
the meaning of the author. Without this comprehension 
there can be no effective reading. 



6 TO TEACHERS. 

The analyses following the lessons are not meant to be 
exhaustive, but are designed simply as hints. The teacher 
should ask such additional questions as will develop thought 
in the pupil, and train him to understand and express forci- 
bly the sentiments of the writer. 

While nothing exhaustive or systematic is attempted in 
the way of language culture, it is believed that the exer- 
cises on synonymous expressions following many of the les- 
sons will prove a valuable feature, if properly used. They 
will not only develop thought, but also tend to give variety 
of expression and cultivate fluency of speech. 

One of the main elements of good reading is correct pro- 
nunciation, embracing both distinct articulation and proper 
accent ; without these there can be no correct reading. One 
of the first things to be acquired, therefore, is the ability to 
give accurate utterance to each syllable and due force to the 
sound of every letter in the word. To secure this desirable 
result, frequent drills should be given on the elementary 
sounds of the language, both singly and in combination. 

Accent is largely learned by imitation, but in cases of 
doubt the pupil should be referred at once to some standard 
dictionary. Daily exercise in the pronunciation and spell- 
ing of the difficult words of the lesson is commended to 
teachers. 

Finally, in all the exercises care should be taken that 
the position of the pupil be both healthful and graceful. 
An erect posture, whether sitting or standing, with the 
chest thrown forward and fully expanded, the shoulders 
level and the head erect, is the best. A. N. R. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



PRINCIPLES OF READING. 

The most important principles of Reading are Pronmidck' 
tion, Emphasis, and Inflection. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation is the utterance of syllables and words; it 
includes artieulaiion and accent 

Articulation is the utterance of the elementary sounds 
contained in a syllable or a word. Without clear and distinct 
articulation, there can be no correct pronunciation. It is, 
therefore, important that the elementary sounds be frequently 
repeated and thoroughly learned. 

Pupils should have daily practice, not only in repeating the 
elementary sounds, but also in pronouncing the consonant 
combinations composed of these sounds. 

An Elementary Sound is the simplest sound of a language. 

The following are the elementary sounds of the English lan- 
guage ; let the pupil give the sounds, also pronounce the words 
containing them. 

Exercises in Articulation. 

VOCALS. 

9 — Ate, mate, gate, pale, male, fame, tame, game, cape, tape, 
face, race, made, great, jail, neigh, gauge. 

m 7— Hat, cat, rag, wag, catch, latch, add, sad, lad, plaid. 

a — Arm, harm, part, hard, heart, father, hearth, calm, balm, 
guard. 

7 
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a — Ball, call, fall, warm, talk, salt, waltz, squall, cork, broad, 

thought. 
a — Care, rare, stare, there, fair, chair, where, prepare, their. 
a — Ask, bask, glance, dance, pass, grass, raft, pastor, draft, 

class. 
e — Me, see, here, peer, beam, team, gleam, field, yield, re- 
ceive, marine, tier. 
% — Met, pet, get, end, west, rest, deaf, friend, dead, any, 

many, again, guess, said. 
e — Her, fern, were, earn, girl, word, fiirl, myrrh, scourge. 
i — Ice, mice, night, might, fright, size, my, buy, pie, aisle, 

guide, rhyme. 
T — Pit, sit, limb, ridge, bridge, riches, silken, hinder, pinch, 

witch, wring, sieve, myth, been. 
5 — Go, sore, pole, roll, both, grove, knoll, shore, snore, spjort, 

quoth, bloat, floor, mould, throw. 
5 — Not, plot, shop, stop, block, moth, wash, squash,' watch, 
p — Do, move, lose, cool, broom, shoot, crew, truth, fruit. 
u — Cube, mule, cure, mute, tune, blue, your, chew, view, 

news. 
— Up, cup, duck, dust, pump, rush, crush, trunk, done, 

month, sponge, does, touch, young. 
y — Put, fiill, push, good, brook, should, would. 
ou — Our, loud, cloud, mouse, mouth, fowl, town. 
oi — Boil, coin, moist, broil, point, choice. 

SUBVOOAIiS. 

b — Bib, babe, bid, bind, boil. 
d — Do, done, dose, dame, dole, did. 
g — Go, plague, gig, gag, girl. 
j — Jar, join, jug, joy, jail, joint. 
I — Lull, long, lily, woolly, lion, lamb. 
m — Man, mate, same, dame, dome, mum. 
n — No, name, none, note, noun, tannin. 
r .(smooth) — Hard, bird, lard, order, word. 
p (trilled) — Road, ray, ring, right, rough. 
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V — Vine, veil, vile, vinegar, valve. 
w — Win, well, wild, wound, won. 

y — Yes, your, yell, yield, yonder. 

z — Zone, reason, adz, zebra. 
th — Then, this, thin^, thus, thosa 
zh — Ozier, vision, glazier, incision, 
ng — Sing, thing, linger, gang, singing. 

ASPIRATES. 

p — Pit, pen, put, cap, cape, pop. 

t — Take, tone, tell, pat, pate, totter, 

k — Cake, take, kin, cold, kind. 
oh — Char, choice, arch, church. 

8 — Sun, sizo, sold, pass, sister. 
8h — Shine, shall, wish, ship, sure. 

f— Fit, fine, foil, fold, wife, fife, 
th — TMn, thank, lath, youthful. 



Table of Elementary Sounds. 



S as in ate. 



at. 

arm. 

all. 

care. 

ask. 



VOCALS. 

S as in me. 
met. 



e " 
T " 
T " 
" 
oi as in 



her. 
ice. 
it. • 

go- 
oil. 



as in not 




Q 
Q 
u 
ou 



do. 

mute. 

cup. 

full. 

our. 



SUBVOCALS. 



b as in bid. 



m 



did. 

gag- 
jug, 
lull, 
man. 
name. 



r (smooth) as in lard. 



p (trilled) as in rolL 
V as in vine. 



w 


U 


well. 


y 


« 


yes. 


z 


tt 


zone. 


th 


(t 


this. 


zh 


« 


ozier. 


ng 


it 


sing. 
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ASPIRATBS. 



p as in cap. 
t " . take. 
k " cake. 
oh " church. 
h " hat 



8 as in sun. 
sh " shall 
f " five. 
th " • thin. 



Indistinct articulation may iajise from one or more of the 
following named faults. 

L The omission of a sonnd. 



EXAMPLES. 



his'try for his'tory. 
des'tny for des'tiny. 
ag'ny for ag'ony. 
ef 'gy for effigy, 
fac^s for facts, 
w'ich for which, 
w'at for what, 
feel's for fields, 
nov'l for noVel. 
mock'ry for mock'ery. 



harm'ny for har'mony. 
singular for sin'gular. 
cultivate for cul'tivjte. 
rev'rent for reVerent. 
government for government 
blin'ness for blind'ness. 
immort'l for immor'tal. 
aband'n for abanaon. 
em'nent for em'inent. 
lamentation for lamentation. 



Read the foUomng, being careful to articvlate every sound 
distinctly: 

1. She is universally esteemed. 

2. The whole nation lamented his death. 

3. Mary and Ellen are both friends of mine. 

4. Tufts of grass waved in the meadow. 

5. No man can foretell his destiny. 

6. Many valuable parts of man's history are yet unwritten. 

7. Let us not abandon our post. 

8. He is watchftil at all times, evening and morning, noon 
and night 
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2. The use of more sonnds tlian necessary. 

EXAMPLES, 
el'um for elm. ca'ow for cow. 

chafi'um for chasm, 
hel'um for helm, 
schis'um for schism. 



ske'i for sky. 
ide'ar for idea, 
drownd'ed for drowned. 



Read thefollamng, giving each sound distinctly: 

1. Neither sect nor schism shall divide us. 

2. The old elm stood near where the boy was drowned. 

3. Who now stands at the helm. 

4. As we looked from the cliff, we saw at our feet a chasm 
opening as if to swallow us. 

8. The substitation of the wrong sound. 

EXAMPLES. 



meludy for melody, 
calkilate for calculate, 
effurt for effort, 
ivent for event, 
sorru for sorrow, 
devine for divine. 



eternul for eternal, 
dark for clerk, 
systim for system, 
feller for fellow, 
institoot for institute, 
stoodent for student 



Read the following carefully : 

1. Independence was declared July fourth, 1776. 

2. All attempts to save the house were fruitless. 

3. Ignorance is not bliss. 

4. A terrible calamity has befallen our friend. 

6. The humbled creature yielded in submission to our will. 
6. Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life. 

Consonant Combinations. 

Pronounce the following consonant combinations, together 
with the words in which they are given, distinctly and 
forcibly: 
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l.'INITIAIi COMBINATIONS. 

bl — blow, blame, block, blink, bloom. 
br — brave, brew, brown, bring, brink. 
dr — draw, drag, drum, drink, droll. 
dw — dwarf, dwell, dwindle. 

fl — flame, flew, floor, flow, fling. 

fr — frame, from, frown, fret, phrase. 

gl — gloom, glare, glad, glow, globe. 
gp — grand, grow, grade, ground. 
hw — what, when, wheat, which, why. 

kl — claim, clod, clothe, cling, clang. 
kr — craw, crow, crown, crowd, crust. 

pi — plan, place, plot, plum, plow. 
pp — pray, prance, prune, prong, prey. 
sk — skate, skill, skip, scan, scold. 

si — slam, sleep, slip, slide, slow. 
sm — small, smell, smart, smith, smooth. 
sn — snail, snake, snap, sneer, snow. 
sp — span, speak, spoke, spin, spun. 

st — stare, stamp, still, stow, stone, 
sw — swamp, swim, swing, swung. 
shr — shrill, shroud, shrub, shrine, shred, 
skr — scratch, screen, scrub, scroll, scrawl. 
spl — splash, splice, spleen, splint. 
spp — sprang, sprain, spruce, sprung, sprout 
stp — strain, string, strung, stripe, strong. 
thp — ttree, throw, thrill, throne. 
thw — thwart, thwack. 

2. TERMINAL COMBINATIONS. 

"EbVdy robbed; stahs, ribs, snobs. 

Width, hre&dth; mdths, hre&dtha. 

Bec?8, hidsy odds, 

Dodgedy hudged. 

Filch; filched; hilge; hulged. 

Fold, mied; bcsMs; M'dd. 
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Gu(f; gu(f«; mgwljed; twelfth; twelfths. 

Silk; silks; milked. 

Film; elms; ^Im'd; fallen. 

Gulp; helps; help'st; gulped. 

'Else; dwell' st; salt; hoUs; weaMh. 

Twelve; delved; elves; rolls. 

Combed; lump; miimps; "pumped; clams. 

End; ^nds; strange; changed; sent; a,nts. 

Tenth; tenths; firw; hronzed; hanged; wrong' dd. 

Wings; length; lengths; think; ranks; tha,nked. 

Orb; curbed; curbs; march; scorched. 

Herd; cords; sc&rf ; turfs; ca,res; surge; cha,rged. 

"Burg ; hurgs; ark; forks; marked; girl; girls; world. 

Firm; sUyrms; armed; warmth; ham; warned; humt; hums. 

Warp; chirps; warped; usurp'st; horse; &rst. 

Bporf; starts; fourth; fourths; earthed; carve; aarved; earves. 

'BreaJlhed; hreathes; rhythm; loved; loved'st; lov'st; hves. 

Seized ; prison ; raisins ; spa>&m ; spasms. 

Msdched; 8q/i5; lifts; left'st; cuffs; laugh^st.; fifth. 

Act; acfs; necks; taxed; apt; states; eighth. 

Desk; desks; ask'st; risked; lisp; waap«; lisp'd. 

F&d; &8ts; truths; froth'd. 



Accent is the stress placed on a particular syllable of a 
word. Correct pronunciation requires proper accent to be 
given. 

Accent is best learned from a standard dictionary, and in 
every case of doubt the pupil should consult one. 

The following words are some of those most frequently mis- 
|)ronounced, by placing the accent on the wrong syllable : 



abdo'men 


epit'ome 


financier* 


bitu'men 


aspir'ant 


mis'chievoufl 


en'gine 


cem'ent (noun) 


leg^islature 


dis'cipline 


refuse (noun) 


leg'islative 


finance' 


romance' 


antip'odes 


har^oine 


in'teresting 


referable 
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ag^grandize 
a'rea 
ide'a 
inqui'ry 



Europe'an 
ex'emplary 
moun'tainous 
finan'ces 

EMPHASIS. 



refer^rible 
referred' 
refuse' (verb) 
prece'dence 



Emphasis is a stress of voice on one or more words in a sen^ 
tence. It is usually applied to the important words in a sen- 
tence, so as to bring out or express the meaning. 

The most important words of a sentence are usually the 
subject and the predicate, together with the words which 
modify them. 

The Sabjed of a sentence is that of which something is 
s^id. Thus, in the sentence, "John walks," the subject is 
" John ;" and in the sentence, " The boy lost his way," the 
subject is "boy." 

EXERCISE. 
Write mbject8 in thefoUowing sentences: 

1. is green. 

2. blows. 

3. flew over the meadow. 

4. is a small bird. 

6. is the best of books. 

6. and study diligently. 

7. and are fond of grass. 

8. The old brown stood near the street. 

9. settled in Kentucky. 

10. The busy little gathers honey from the flowers. 

Read the sentences you have turiUen, emphasizing the subjects. 

Paint out the subjects in the following sentences : 

1. The house was burned to the ground. 

2. Many people were deceived. 

3. Mary has learned her lesson. 
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4. The bell was broken. 

6. Deep rivers flow noiselessly. 

6. Horses are fond of oats. 

7. The lambs frolic in the pasture. 

8. A great storm arose in the night 

The Predicate of a sentence is that which is said of the 
subject. Thus, in the sentence, " The pupils write," " write " 
is the predicate; and in the sentence, "The birds sing," 
"sing" is the predicate. 

EXERCISE. 
Write predicates in the foUotoing sentences. 
1. Horses . 



2. The boy . 

3. The bird on the tree. 

4. The large boy the smaller one. 

5. Fishes in the water. 

6. The boy by the dog. 

7. The river rapidly. 

8. The fruit next week. 

9. The pupil well. 

10. We our lessons- well. 

Itead the sentences you have vrritteny emphasizing the predicates : 

Point out the predicates in the following sentences: 

1. The door was shut. 

2. We studied our lessons. 
8. It rained all the night. 
4. We may drive to town. 

6. The boy ran down the hill. 

6. The lesson has been recited. 

7. The teacher praised us for our work. 

8. Shall we catch the bird ? 

9. The little girl cflu read and write. 

10. Two men were killed by the accident 
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, A Noun is a name. Thus, the words bird, boy, air, vxxter, 
etc., are all nouns, because they are all names of something. 

When a word describes or limits a noun it is called an 
Adjective or Adjective Modeler. It may consist of one word or 
more. In the expression " good boys," " boys " is a noun, and 
" good " is an adjective modifier ; and in the expression " ten 
little boys," "ten" and " little" are both adjective modifiers. 

EXERCISE. 
Write adjective modifiers in ike following expressions: 

1. fields. 

2. roses. 

3. roads and weather. 

4. boys and girls. 

5. fields and woods. 

6. mornings and evenings. 

7. hills and valleys. 

8. men and women. 

9 fjrg and a room. 

10. river and a pool. 

11. The trees are . 

12. The air is . 



13. The wagon is . 

14. The cM)w is a animal. 

15. My pen is and my ink is . 

Read the expressions you have loritten. 

Notice that the adjective modifiers are emphasized naiurally- 

Point out the adjective modijiers in iheJoUowing expressions . 
r. The blue sky. 

2. The sky is blue. 

3. The red rose. 

4. The rose is red. 

6. The fields look fresh and green. 
6. The ground was white with snow. 
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7. My apple is the largest of all. 

8. The vilest sinner may return. 

* 9. The highest trees grow in the densest foreste. 

* 10. Each exercise was well written. 
" 11. The ripe orange ie sweet. 

12. Good boys are obedient. 

13. Jackson was brave. 

14. The greatest men are not always the best. 

15. The pupils are attentive. 

16. I am happiest at home. 

17. Time is precious. 

18. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

19. The morning sun shone bright and clear. 

20. It was a bright morning, soft and balmy. 

Read the foregoing expressions, emphasizing ihe modifiers. 

From the above it will be noticed that the modifiers of 
nouns are usually emphasized. 

A word which expresses action may be called a Verb or an 
Action' Word. 

Thus " sing," " play," " run," etc., are action-words. 

Words which modify action-words are called Adverbs or 
Adverbial Modifiers. 

Thus, in the sentence, " The horse runs rapidly," " runs" is 
an action-word and " rapidly" is an adverbial modifier. 

EXERCISE. 
Write adverbial m>odifiers in the following expressions: 
1. The bird flew . 



2. The boy learns • 

3. John sings • 



4. Good boys study . 

5. The kitten drank the milk 

6. The little dog barked 



7. How the wind blows. 
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8. The pupils will come • 



9. The boys rowed the boat down the stream. 

10. Come . 

Bead ihe expressions you have written. 

Notice that Ihe adverbial modifiers are emphasized naturally. 

Point out the modelers of the action-words in the JoUowing 
expressions: 

1. He will come soon. 

2. John speaks correctly. 

3. I will never come. 

4. The horse runs rapidly. 

5. The wind blows fiiriously. 

6. The fire burns fiercely. 

7. The dog gnawed at the bone ravenously. 

8. How merrily the birds twitter I 

9. Peter wept bitterly. 

10. The girl performed her duty faithfully. 

Read ihe foregoing sentences^ emphasizing ihe modifiers. 

Prom the above it will be noticed that the adverbial modi 
fiers of action-words are usually emphasized. 

A word which limits or modifies an adjective or an adverb 
is also called an adverbial modifier. 

EXERCISE. 
Write adverbial modifiers in the foUowing expressions : 

1. The boy will study faithfully. 

2. You can speak well. 

3. He is a old man. 

4. Mary is industrious than her sister. 

6. That girl is the handsome of the three. 

6. The old man is feeble. 

7. My work is now done. 

8. It is cold this morning. 
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9. The house is fifty years old. 

10. Do not speak fast. 

Read the sentences you have written. 

Point out the modifiers of the adjectives and ike adverbs in the 
following sentences : 

1. The boy eats very rapidly. 

2. The gentleman is quite an old man. 

3. John is more generous than his brother. 

4. The most generous of the three is Mary. 
6. You recite quite well. 

6. Bow very cold the weather is to-day I 

7. The pupils were mostly industrious. . 

8. The ground was partly white with frost. 

9. The teacher was ever so glad to see us. 
10. The least studious learn but little. 

Bead the sentences, emphasizing the modifies. 

From the above it will be noticed that, the modifiers of ad- 
verbs and adjectives are emphasized in reading. 

Words which represent the object on which some action is 
exerted may be called Objective Modifiers. 

Thus, in the sentence, " John caught a bird," the objective 
modifier is " bird ;" and in the sentence, " The farmer ploughs 
his fields," " fields " is the objective modifier. 

EXERCISE. 
Write objective modifiers in the following sentences: 
1. The sun melts the . 



2. Children should obey their 

3. Farmers make in summer. 

4 The farmer sows in spring. 

6. We study and . 

6. Columbus discovered . 

7. The girl disobeyed her mother's — 
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8. God created the -^ and 



9. Send the to him to-morrow. 

10. The class learned the well. 

Jtead the sentences you have written. 

Point out the objective modifiers in the following sentences: 

1. I paid a dollar for the book. 

2. John shoots birds. 

3. The class study reading. 

4. We have many faults. 

5. Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

6. The artist painted the picture. 

7. Please give me a penny. 

8. A robber entered the house and stole the moneyc 

9. Gather rosebuds while you may. 
10. Rabbits eat both grass and fruit. 

Read the sentences, emphasizing the modifiers. 

From the above it will be seen that objective modifiers are 
emphasized in reading. 

When verbs or nouns have modifiers, the emphasis is placed 
on these modifiers, but when the modifiers are limited by ad- 
verbs, the chief emphasis is placed on these adverbs. 

Thus, in the sentence, " The bird flew rapidly," the word 
" rapidly " receives the emphasis. 

But in the sentence, " The bird flew very rapidly," the main 
emphasis is placed on the word " very." 

INFLECTIONS. 

Inflections are slides of the voice either upward or dovm- 
ward. 

The upward slide is called the rising inflection^ and the 
downward slide the falling inflection. Strictly, there are but 
these two inflections ; all others are combinations of the rising 
and the falling. 
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Most questions that may . be answered by yes or no are 
good examples of the rising inflection ; as 

Did you ask me to come?' 

Shall we go to school?' 

Have you studied your lesson?' 

The answers to these questions are examples of the falling 
inflection; aa 

Did you ask me to come?' No.* 

Shall we go to school?' Yes/ 

Have you studied your lesson?' Yes.* 

The rising inflection is usually marked with the following 
character ('), and the falling inflection with the follow- 
ing(^). 

EXERCISE. 

Bead the following sentences as marked: 

1. Is he old' or is he young* ? 

2. Shall we stay at home' or go abroad* ? 

3. Shall we spend one week' or two* ? 

4. Did I read correctly' or incorrectly* ? 

5. Did you pronounce the word right' or wrong* ? 

6. Will he come to-day' or to-morrow* ? 

7. You said friens* not friends'. 

8. He said pane* not pain'. 

9. The word is e'er* not ere'. 

10. Would you laugh' or would you cry* ? 

11. My father', must I sta)^'? 

12. By industry we thrive*. 

13. What good have you done to-day* ? 

14. But where is the iron-bound prisoner* ? Where*? 
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Normal 
Fourth Reader. 



^ 1.— The Golden Rule- 

1. Willie Page's mother had died, but while 
she was yet sick she had called Willie to her, and 
asked him to take good care of his little sister 
when she was gone. "Always remember," she 
said, "the Golden Rule: Whatsoever you would 
that men should do to you, do you even so to 
them." 

2. A few days later, Willie's mother died. No 
one in all the city cared for him but little Nellie. 
He was too poor and too young to do hard work: 
but he must do something to support himself and 
his little sister. But he searched in vain for some- 
thing to do. Some people wanted no boy, and 
others said he was too small. Even the crossings 
were all spoken for by other boys; and there 
seemed nothing left for him to do but starve. 

• 3. One day he was searching for employment as 
usual. He was hungry and discouraged. Just as 
he was crossing a crowded street he heard a cry, 
and, looking up, he saw a lame boy with crutches 
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who was trying to cross. He could walk only very 
slowly; and, while he made his way along carefully 
and painfully, the street became full of vehicles, and 
one horse seemed to be coming right upon him. 

4. Poor Johnny was sadly frightened, and knew 
not which way to turn. Willie saw him, and, in a 
moment, he shouldered him and his crutches, and 
carried him safely over. He was a heavy load for 




the little fellow, being almost as large as himself ; 
but he did not stop to consider that ; and, although 
it was pretty hard, he carried Johnny across the 
wide street, and set him gently down on the pave- 
ment 
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6. "How can I thank you enough?" said a 
young lady who was crossing behind him. "I 
was so afraid my little brother would be run over ! 
Here, little boy, take this," and she held out some 
money. 

6. "No, I thank you. I only did as I would 
be done by. If my little sister were lame and 
in the street, I should want some one to help 
her across." 

7. " But can't I do something for you, my boy?" 
said the lady. 

8. " I don't want anything but something to do. 
My little* sister and I must have something to eat 
and wear, and I am trying to find work ; but no- 
body ^eems to want me." And Willie looked sad. 

9. "I can find you something to do, I know. 
My father wants a boy in his store, and I will ask 
him about it just as soon as I get home." * 

10. Willie looked very happy, and thanked the 
lady with all his heart. And he was not disap- 
pointed this time; for Mr: Hildreth took him at 
once, and liked him so well that he said Provi- 
dence must have sent him just in the right time. 

11. Willie was never sorry he helped the lame 
boy across ; and he still keeps up his practice of 
the "Golden Rule." — Wellspbing. 

Questions. — What is the Golden Kule? What does 

"searching for employment" mean? What is meant by 

"Providence"? Why does the word "Providence" begin 
^ith a capital letter? 
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2.— Do it Yourselves, Boys. 

1. Why ask the teacher or some classmate to 
solve that hard problem ? Do it yourselves. You 
might as well let them eat your dinner, as "do 
your sums" for you. 

2. It is in studying as in eating; he that does 
it gets the benefit, and not he that sees it done. 
In almost any school I would give more for what 
the teacher learns than for what the best scholar 
learns, simply because the teacher is compelled to 
solve all the hard problems for them, and answer 
the questions of the lazy bpys. 

3. Do not ask him to parse all the difficult 
words, or assist you in the performance of any of 
your duties. Do it yourselv^. Do not ask even 
a hint from anybody. Try again. 

4. Evfery trial increases your ability, and you 
will finally succeed by dint of the very wisdom 
and strength gained in this effort, even though at 
first the problem was beyond your skill. It is 
the study and not the answer that really rewards 
your pains. 

5. Look at that boy who has succeeded after six 
hours of hard study, perhaps. How his eye. is lit 
up with a proud joy as he marches to his class I 

6. He reads like a conqueror, and well he may. 
His poor, weak schoolmate, who gave up that same 
problem after the first faint trial, now looks up to 
him, with something of wonder, as a superior. 
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The problem lies there — ^ great guli* between those 
boys who stood yesterday side by side. They will 
never stand together as equals again. 

7. The boy that did it for himself has taken a 
stride upward, and, what is better still, gained 
strength for greater ones. The boy who waited to 
see others do it has lost both strength and cour- 
age, and is already looking for some excuse to give 
up school and study for ever. 

Memory Gems from Francis Bacon. 

Virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant when they are 
incensed or crushed. 

Reading maketh a full man; conference, a ready man; 
and writing, an exact man. 

Knowledge is power. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find fault and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. 

KoTE. — It is suggested that the pupils not only memorize the extracts 
given in these Memory GemSf but that they be induced also to study to 
some extent the biography of the author from whose writings the ex- 
tracts are quoted. 



3.— My Humming-Bird. 

Was ever a bird so cunningly little 

Was ever a birdie so spry ; 
Did ever a bird so flash like the lightning 

Whenever dt started to fly ? 
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2. Was there ever such green and gold on a back, 

Such soft dappled-gray on a breast ; 
Did ever such slim little needles of legs 
Stand like sprigs on a baby-bird's nest ? 

3. Who ever heard wings buzzing sweetly as these, 

These little brown fans in a whirl, 
Or beheld such a round rolling eye that gleams 
Pure and soft as a dainty sea-pearl ? 

4. My humming-bird sits on a high maple limb, 

Shy, restless, too timid to tell. 
Keeping guard o'er the bloom of the tall trumpet- 
vine. 
With its saffron and tulip-shaped bell. 

6. And comes there a moth or a bug floating by, 
Or ever a brown bumble-bee, 
Like an arrow he flies with the sword of his bill, 
To make war from his fort in the tree. 

6. Or whizzing and darting he travels his round. 
Peeping into each drooped flower's eyes. 
And the insect that dares rob the honey from him, 
Finds no time to repent ere it dies ! 

Questions. — What is the meaning of " spry " ? Of " green 
and gold on its back '' ? Of " bloom " ? Of " his fort in the 
tree " ? What is meant by the last line of the sixth stanza ? 
How is ere pronounced? 
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4.— Stick to your Bush. 

1. A RICH man, in answer to the question how 
he became so very successful, recited the follow- 
ing story : 

2. " I will tell you how it was. One day, when 
I was a lad, a party of boys and girls were going 
to a distant pasture to pick whortleberries. I 
wanted to go with them, but was fearful that my 
father would not let me. 

3. " When I told him what was going on, and 
he at once gave me permission to go with them, 
I could hardly contain myself for joy. I rushed 
into the kitchen, got a big basket, and asked 
mother "for a luncheon. 

4. " I had the basket on my arm, and was just 
going out the gate, when my father called me back. 
He took hold of my hand, and said, in a very gen- 
tle voice: * Joseph, what are you going for — to pick 
berries, or to play V ' To pick berries,' I replied. 
*Then, Joseph, I want to tell you one thing. It is 
this : When you find a pretty good bush, do not 
leave it to find a better one. 

5. " * The other boys and girls will run about, 
picking a little here and a little there, wasting a 
great deal of time, and not getting many berries. 
If you do as they do, you will come home with 
an empty basket. If you want berries, stick to 
your bush.' 

6. " I went with the party, and we had a capital 
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time. But it was just as my father said. No 
sooner had one found a good bush than he called 
all the rest, and they left their several places and 
ran off to the new-found treasure. 

7. " Not content more than a minute or two in 
one place, they rambled over the; whole pasture, 
got very tired, and at night had very few berries. 
My father's words kept running in my ears, and 
I * stuck to my bush.' When I had done with 
one I found another, and finished that; then I 
took another. 

8. " When night came, I had a large basketful 
of nice berries, more than all the others put to- 
gether, and was not half so tired as they were. I 
went home happy. But when I entered I found 
my father had been taken ill. He looked at my 
basketful of ripe, black berries, and said, 'Well 
done, Joseph. Was it not just as I told you? 
Always stick to your bush.' 

9. "He died a few days after, and I had to 
make my way in the world as best I could. Biit 
my father's words sunk deep into my mind, and I 
never forgot the experience of the whortleberry 
party; I 'stuck to my bush." 

10. "When I had a fair place, and was doing 
tolerably well, I did not leave it and spend weeks 
and months in finding one a little better. When 
other young men said : ''Come with us, and we will 
make a fortune in a few weeks,' I shook my head, 
and ' stuck to my bush.' 
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11. ** Presently my employers offered to take me 
into business with them. I stayed with the old 
house until the principals died, and then I had 
everything I wanted. The habit of sticking to my 
business led people to trust me, and gave me a 
character. I owe all I have and all I am to this 
motto : * Stick to your bush.' " 

Questions. — What is the meaning of "recited"? Of a 
« capital time " ? Of " rambled " ? Of " taken ill " ? Of 
"principals" in the last paragraph? What is a "motto"? 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the definitions of the following 
words, and compose sentences containing these words : «uoce89- 
faly distantf fearful, permission, luncheon, several, pasture, enr 
tered, ill, experience, tolerably, presently, employers. 



5 —A Little Hero. 

1. In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives the 
hero of the true story I am about to relate — but 
no longer "little," as the perilous adventure which 
made him famous in his native town happened 
several years ago. 

2. Our hero was then a bright, active boy of four- 
teen — ^the son of a mechanic. In the severe winter 
of 1835, the father worked in a factory about a mile 
from his home, and every day the boy carried him 
his dinner across a piece of meadow land. 

* 3. One keen, frosty day he found the snow on. 
this meadow nearly two feet deep, and no traces of 
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the footpath .remaining. Yet he ran on as fast as 
possible, plunging through drifts, keeping himself 
warm by vigorous exercise and brave, cheerful 
thoughts. "Wheu in the midst of the meadow, 
Mly half a mile from the house, he suddenly felt 
himself going down, down ! 

4. He had fallen into a well. He sank down, 
down into the dark, icy water, but rose imme- 
diately to the surface. There he grasped hold of 
a plank which had fallen into the well as he went 
down. One end of this rested on the bottom of 
the well — ^the other rose about four feet above the 
surface of the water. 

5. The poor lad shouted for help until he was 
almost speechless, but all in vain, as it was impos- 
sible to make himself heard from such a depth, and 
at such a distance from any house. So at last he 
concluded that if he was saved at all he must save 
himself, and begin at once, as he was getting ex- 
tremely cold in the water. 8o he went to work. 

6. First he drew himself up the plank, and 
braced himself against the top of it and the wall 
of the well, which was of brick and quite smooth. 
Then he pulled off his coat, and taking out his 
pocket-knife he cut off his boots, that he might 
go to work to greater advantage. 

7. Then, with his feet against one side of the 
well, and his shoulders against the other, he worked 
his way up, by the most fearful exertion, about 
half the distance to the top. Here he was obliged 
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to pause, to take breath, and gather ^p his ener- 
gies for the work yet before him. Ffr harder was 
it than all he had gone through, for the side being 
from that point covered with ice, he nfcust cut with 
his knife grasping-places for his. fingers, slowly and 
carefully, all the way up. 

8. It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it was 
all that 'he could do. And here the little hero 
lifted up his heart to God and prayed fervently for 
help, fearing that he could never get out alone. 
Doubtless the Lord heard his voice calling from 
the deep, and pitied him. He wrought no miracle 
to save him, but he breathed into his heart a yet 
larger measure of calmness and courage, strength- 
ening him to work out his own deliverance. 

9. After this, the little hero cut his way upward 
inch by inch. His wet stockings froze to the ice 
and kept his feet from slipping, but his shirt was 
quite worn from his shoulders ere he reached 
the top. 

10. He did reach it at last — crawled out into the 
snow, and lay down for a moment to rest — ^panting 
out his breath in little white clouds on the clear 
frosty air. He had been two hours and a half in 
the well. His clothes soon froze to his body, but 
he no longer suffered with cold, as, foil of joy and 
thankfulness, he ran to the factory, where his father 
was waiting and wondering. 

11/. The poor man had to go without his dinner 
that day, but you may be sure he cared little about 
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that, while listening with tears in his eyes to the 
thrilling story his son had to relate to him. He 
must have been proud of the boy that day, as he 
wrapped him in his own warm overcoat, and took 
him home to "mother/' And how that mother 
must have wept and smiled over the lad, and kissed 
him and thanked God for him! 

12. I have not heard of the "hero" for two or 
^three years, but I trust he is growing up into a 
brave, heroic man, and I hope he will never for- 
get the heavenly Friend who did not forget him 
in the hour of his great need. There is an old 
saying that truth lies at the bottom of a well. I 
trust that this brave boy found and brought up 
from there this truth: "God helps those who 

help themselves." — Grace Greenwood. 

Analysis. — Tell what a hero is. Tell where Hartford is. 
Give the meaning of "native town." What are "traces of 
the footpath"? What is meant by "vigorous exercise"? 
What is a " miracle " ? Why does the word " Friend " in the 
twelfth paragraph begin with a capital ? 



PeKilous,/!*^^ of peril or danger. 
Fervently, warmly. 
Ere (5r), before. 



DEFINITIONS. 

Fa'mous, noted. 
Wrought, worked. 
Deliv'erance, freedom. 



Language Lesson. — Compose sentences containing the fol- 
lowing words : hero^ relatej adventure, n^ive, severe, factory^ 
traces, plunging, vigorous, cheerful, grasped, surface, concluded, 
extremely, advantage, exertion, obliged, car^uMy, hopeless^ at 
tempt, fervently, wondering ^ ikriUmg^ 
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Memory Gems from Shakespeare. 

O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together. 

If all the years were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

The better part of valor is discretion. 

Men of few words are the best m^n. 

What's in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

Brevity is the soul of wit. 

We know what we are, but know not what we may be. 

This above all : to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



6.— Boys will be Boys. 

1. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise, 

No matter how ladies may scold 
About their rough plays and low, rowdy ways, 
And being so saucy and bold. 

2. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise, 

In spite of dear grandfather's frown, 
Who cries, " Oh, my toe !" gout feels every blow 
The reckless wee hammer brings down. 
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3. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise, 

However young misses may pout, 
As lads full of fun all scamper and run 
When mischievous tricks are found out. 

4. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise; 

The teachers — Oh, pay them their price ! — 
Quelling disorder and bringing to order 
Boys, making them still as the mice. 

5. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise, 

Because 't is their nature, you see ; 
They are active young men, striving in vain, 
To do something, and something to be. 

6. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise ; 

Oh, find them, then, something to do ; 
Some work that's a play, for part of the day, 
And this I am sure you'll not rue. 

7. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise; — 

A work-shop — don't let it be near ; — 
They'll hammer and thrash, saw, chisel, and 
crash. 
Where ladies and grandpa can't hear. 

8. Boys will be boys, with their racket and noise, 

But then you'll find they'll be doing 
Something useful, you know, something to show, 
That may keep from crime, smoking, and 

chewing. Catharine M. Peat. 
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EXERCISE. 
WrUe words in place of those italicised in ihe following ex- 
pressions : 

1. With their racket and noise. 

2. The reckless wee hammer brings down. 

3. Lads full of fun all scamper and run. 

4. Work that's a play. 

5. DonH let it be near. 

Write sentences meaning the sams as the following: 

1. They'll hammer and thrash. 

2. You'll find they'll be doing something useful 

3. 'Tis their nature. 

4. I am sure you'll not rue. 



7-— The Hummingr-Bird and the Bee. 

1. Buz-ZEE I Buz-zee I Pretty little Bee, 
Come, come and suck the flowers with me. 

What if I am large and you are small, 
Did not the good God make us all ? 
And you love honey, I plainly see — 
So come and sup with me, little Bee I 

2. Buz-zee ! Buz-zee I What do I see ? 
Millions of clover blooms on the lea I 

They are sweet and fresh as a baby's breath, 
And maidens are twining them in a wreath. 
They are free to you as they are to me. 
So come to the clover-field, little Bee. 

3. Buz-zee ! Buz-zee I 

Come and roam o'er this beautiful world with me, 
Where there's so much honey for bird and Bee. 
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There are plums with their perfumes rich and 

rare, 
That fill the senses and load the air ; 
There are apple blossoms and violets sweet 
That bloom above us and at our feet. 
There are roses and lilacs, and lilies white — 
Aurora blushes and crowns of light, 
That bloom in this beautiful world of ours, 
Both for use and beauty — the blessed flowers 1 
Yet deep in their hearts is the food for me. 
And pure as it is, I will share with thee, 
Dear little Bee ! 

4. Buz-zee! Buz-zee! 

But there is a place*, my little Bee, 
Where I will not let you go with me. 
A beautiful lady twineth there 
The fragrant jasmine in her hair ; 
And every eve on the twilight air, 
She lifts for her lover the sweetest prayer I 
And she loves to gaze on the glossy folds 
Of colors she says my rich coat holds. 
Though she loves her lover across the sea, 
I know that she loves and looks for me. 
So you cannot go there with me, little Bee I 

5. Buz-zee ! Buz-zee ! 

Yet I have a secret to tell to thee, 
Thou little busy-body Bee 1 
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On a certain day, in the leafy June, 

It may be late, it may be soon, 

When the earth is in blossom, the heavens in 
tune. 
Her voice will ring out in a glad new song 
For him who has been away so long. 

Then I'll flutter and buzz round her home. 

And she'll cry to her lover, "Oh, come, love, 
come, 
See the precious darling who brought to me 
Sweet music when you were across the sea." 

Then I'll flutter so close to her bosom sweet, 

And I'll feel the world beneath my feet. 
And so you will see, you little Bee, 
You may share all things but love with me. 

Mrs. Mary £. Nealy. 
DEFINITIONS. 



Lea, afield. 
Blooms, blo8807n8. 



Jas'mine, a kind of flower 
Perfume, odor; scent. 



Memory Gems from Shakespeare. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

*Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds^ 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

Ignorance is the curse of God ; 

Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
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8.— The Daisy and the Lark. 

1. Out in the country, close by the road, stands 
a handsome house. Before it there is a garden 
with flowers, and a painted railing ; and just out- 
side the railing, among the beautiful green grass, 
grew a little daisy. The sun shone upon it as 
warmly and kindly as upon the large, splendid 
flowers in the garden ; and so it grew from hour to 
hour,- till one morning it stood fully unfolded, with 
its small white petals in a ring round the yellow 
sun in the middle. 

2. The daisy did not think or care that it, was all 
unseen there among the grass, and that it was a 
poor despised flower. No ; it was very contented, 
and turned its face to the warm sun, looking up to 
it gladly, and listening with joy to the merry lark 
singing high in air. 

3. Inside the railing stood a great many stiff, 
genteel flowers: the less fragrance they had, the 
prouder they were of their fine clothes. The peo- 
nies blew themselves up, in order to be bigger than 
the rose ; but size is nothing. The tulips had the 
most beautiful colors, as they very well knew ; and 
therefore they held themselves very straight up, that 
people might have a good sight of them. 

4. They never looked at the little daisy outside ; 
but the daisy looked all the more at them, and 
thought within itself, "How rich and beautiful they 
are ; certainly the lark will come down and pay them 
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a visit I How glad I am to be so near them, for I 
shall see that fine musician too!" 

5. Just at that moment, tee-wheet! down flew 
the lark, but not to the peonies and tulips ; oh, no I 
down into the grass beside the poor daisy, which 
was so astonished and so delighted, that it did not 
know what to think of it. The bird danced round 
about it, and sang, ** How soft the grass is ! And 
see what a lovely little flower, with a golden heart 
and a silvery white dress !" 

6. Nobody can imagine how happy the little 
daisy was. The lark kissed it with its bill, sang to 
it, and then flew up to the blue sky again. It was 
a full quarter of an hour before the daisy could 
compose itself; then it turned round to see what 
the garden-flowers were doing. Surely, it thought, 
they must have been delighted to see a little flower 
so happy. 

7. But the tulips stood as stiff as before, and 
their lips were drawn together in a pout, and they 
were red in the face ; for the fact was, they had 
been angry. The peonies hung their heavy heads 
in a very sulky manner ; and it wa6 well they could 
not speak, otherwise the daisy would have got a 
thorough scolding. 

8. Just then a little girl came into the garden 
with a pair of sharp scissors, and went straight to 
the tulips, which she snipped off, one after the 
other. "Oh^ear!" sighed the daisy; "it is all 
over with them now." The girl went away with 
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the* tulips; but the daisy was glad that its head 
had not been snipped off, and very thankfully 
folded up its petals, as the sun was setting, and 
fell asleep, and dreamed the whole night about the 
sun and the lark. 

9. Next morning, as the flower iVas stretching 
out all its white petals, like so many little arms, to 
the air and light, it recognized the bird's voice, but 
the voice was very mournful now. The poor lark 
had, indeed, good reason for singing a sad song ; 
for it had been taken prisoner, and put into a cage, 
•which hung beside an open window of the house. 
The little daisy wished very much to help its friend, 
the lark ; but how could it do so ? And the flower 
quite forgot, in thinking of the poor captive bird, 
how beautiful everything around it was, and how 
warmly the sun shone. 

10. Two little boys now came out of the garden, 
one of them with a knife in his hand ; and they 
came directly toward the daisy, which could not 
conceive what they were going to do. " Here we 
can cut out a beautiful piece of turf for the lark," 
said the boy with the knife ; and he began to cut 
out a square turf, with the daisy exactly in the 
middle of it. 

11. "Tear the flower off," said one boy; and 
then the daisy began to tremble for fear. To be 
torn off was to lose its life ; and it was so anxious 
to live that it might come with the turf into the 
cage of the captive lark. " No, let it stay 1" said 
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the first boy, "it makes the turf so pretty." The 
daisy was accordingly spared, and with the turf 
was put into the cage of the prisoner. 

12. Still the poor bird lamented loudly over its 
lost freedom, and flapped with its wings against the 
wires of the cage; and the little daisy could not 
speak, could not say a word of comfort, willing as 
it was to do so. Thus passed the whole morning. 

13. " There is no water here," said the impris- 
oned bird ; " they have all gone out, and have for- 
gotten to give me a drop of water to drink ! My 
throat is dry and burning. Ah! I must die." 
Then it bored its bill into the cool turf to refresh 
itself a little, and its eyes fell upon the daisy. The 
bird nodded to the flower, kissed it with its bill, 
and said, " Poor little flower, you too will grow dry 
and wither away here. They have given me only 
you and your little spot of green grass, instead of 
the whole world that I had outside! Ah! you 
only remind me of how much I have lost." 

14. " Oh, if I could only comfort him !" thought 
the daisy. Evening came, but still no one brought 
the poor bird a drop of water. It stretched out its 
pretty wings, and shook them in a quivering way 
that was painful for the daisy to see. Its song was 
now a mournfiil chirp, its little head bent over the 
flower, and the bird's heart broke for want and 
longing. The daisy could not now fold its petals 
together and sleep ; it hung sickly and sad toward 
the ground. 
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15. The boys did not come till next morning ; 
and when they saw the bird dead, they cried, and 
shed many tears; and they dug it a neat little 
grave, which they decked with leaves and flowers. 
Poor lark! while he lived and sang they forgot 
him, left him to sit in his cage and suffer thirst; 
but now, when he was dead, they gave him tears 
and a fine burial. 

16. The turf, with the daisy in the middle of it, 
was thrown out into the dusty road ; and nobody 
thought of the one that alone had felt pity for the 
bird, and had been most anxious to soothe and 
comfort it. — ^Hahs Chbistian Andebsen. 

Analysis. — What are the petals of a flower? What is 
meant by "despised"? By " astonished " ? By "delighted"? 
By " moumAil " ? What is a daisy ? What is meant by " cap- 
tive " ? What is meant by " turf" ? Write a word instead 
of conceive in the tenth paragraph. Give the meaning of 
" lamented." Of " decked." 

Language Lesson. — Let the pupils reproduce this lessoo 
from memory in their own language. 



9.— Farmer John. 

1. Home from his journey, Farmer John 
Arrived this morning safe and sound ; 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
" Now I'm myself," said Farmer John ; 
And he thinks, " I'll look around." 
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Up leaps the dog : " Get down, you pup I 
Are you so glad you would eat me up ?" 
The old cow lows at the gate to greet him ; 
The horses prick up their ears, to meet him. 

*^Well, well, old Bav! 

Ha, ha, old Gray ! 
Do you get good feed 

when I'm away? J^^J^^^- \^^:? 




2. " You haven't a rib," says Farmer John ; 
" The cattle are looking round and sleek ; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 

4 
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And a beauty, too ; how he has grown I 

Well wean the calf in a week/' 
Says Farmer John, " When IVe been off, 
.To call you again about the trough, 
And water you and pet you while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think 1'* 

And he pats old Bay, 

And he slaps old Gray ; 
"Ah ! this is the comfort of going away. 

8. "For, after all," says Farmer John, 

" The best of a journey is getting home : 
I've seen great sights, but I would not give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live. 

For all their Paris and Rome; 
These hills for the city's stifled air. 
And big hotels and bustle and glare ; ' 
Land all houses and roads all stones. 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones I 
Would you, old Bay ? 
Would you, old Gray ? 
That's what one gets by going away. 

4 "There Money is king," says Farmer John, 
"And Fashion is queen; and it's mighty 
queer 
To see how sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can. 
The wife spends, every year, 
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Enough, you would think, for a score of 

wives. 
To keep them in luxury all their lives I 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap," says Farmer John. 
" You see, old Bay, 
You see, old Gray, 
I'm wiser than when I went away. 

6. " I've found out this," says Farmer John, 
" That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry. 

And wealth isn't all in gold. 
Mortgage and stocks, and ten per cent, * 

But in simple ways and sweet content. 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends. 
Some land to till, and a few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, — 
That's what I've learned by going away/* 

6. And a happy man is Farmer John,— - 
Oh, a rich and happy man is he ! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing. 
The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 

And fruit on vine and tree ; 
The large kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their 
flanks; 
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The doves light round him, and strut and coo ; 
Says Farmer John, ^* I'll take you, too, — 

And you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray, 
Next time I travel so far away/' 

J. T. Trowbridge. 

Analysis. — Where is Paris? Where is Rome? What is 
meant by "stifled air"? What is meant by "Money is 
king " ? By " Fashion is queen " ? What is meant by " the 
buckwheat blowing " ? How is " foreheads " pronounced ? 

Memory Gems from Milton 

Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 

Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter 
freely, according to conscience, above all other liberties. 

To know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 
Is the prime wisdom. 

Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part ; 
Do thou but thine. 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned and set . 
off with cheerftilness. 
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10.— Our Snow Man. 

1. A. COLD-HEARTED fellow he is, yet he warmed 
us up nicely in the good fun we had in building 
him. As we look at him in the morning, after he 
has been standing out in the cold, ever so calmly, 
all night, the very thought of how rosy our cheeks 
got when we put him together makes us warm. 

2. He is only four days old, but he is a healthy- 
looking fellow for his age, and can stand a good 
deal of exposure. Most folks of his age, left out 
of doors on a cold February night, would be found 
frozen stiff and cold in the morning. 

3. He is stiff enough, and cold enough, but his 
constitution is specially adapted for exposure, and 
so he is none the worse for it. That beautiful hat 
on his head is a peach basket, with a green wreath 
round it for a brim. Last August it was ftill of 
rosy, juicy peaches. They are not in season now, 
but the basket is in season all the year round, 

4. Our snow man has a black eye ; two of them 
indeed, for we got his eyeballs out of the coal cel- 
lar. His nose has a large beef bone inside of it, to 
keep it on his face. Some people have no bone in 
their noses at all. His mouth is well furnished 
with teeth. We made them of bones, and they 
give him a very pleasant expression. 

5. The broom which he holds over his shoulder 
is more for ornament than for use. A new broom 
is said to sweep clean. But this broom is old ; the 
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oldest we could find in the cellar. It does not 
sweep at all, and the snow man gets along with it 
just as well as when it did. 

6. Our snow man is a pretty solid-looking fel- 
low, butj like a good many other solid-looking men, 
there is nothing in him that will make him last 
long. Before long his beauty will &de, and the 
sharp expression of his coal-black eye will no 
longer greet us as we look out of the window to 
see him. Indeed, he will run away. 

7. A clumsy-looking fellow he is to run, but the 
sun is now beginning to have more power than it 
had about Christmas time, and sunshine will make 
him scamper faster than if he had legs. But even 
after his eyes have run into tears, and drop by drop 
he shall have wept himself into the gutter, we will 
think of him cheerfiilly, and have pleasant mem- 
ories of the time he spent with us. 

8. Farewell, old Mr. Snow ! If we have not the 
warm climate of the sunny Bouth, we have the 
bracing fiin of working in the snow. If we are 
sometimes pinched with the cold in winter, we 
know how to get warm, and have joy as well as 
warmth. The boys in Florida and Texas, and 
all those places, know nothing of what we enjoy 
every winter in making snow men, and snow forts, 
and snow embankments, and the great variety of 
things that snow will make. 

9. If we are spared till summer we will go swim- 
ming. But as it is too cold to swim now, and as 
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we cannot build snow men in summer, we will 
make the most of Mr. Snow now, while he lasts, 
and be as happy over him as we can. 



11.— Balky People. 

1. Passing along a country road, quite recently, 
»we found a man, a horse, and a wagon in trouble. 
The vehicle was slight and the road was good, but 
the horse refused to draw, and his driver was in a 
bad predicament. 

2. He had already destroyed his whip in apply- 
ing inducements to progress in travel. He had 
pulled the horse's ears with a sharp string. He 
had backed him into the ditch. He had built a 
fire of straw underneath him — ^the only result, a 
smashed dashboard. 

3. The chief effect of the violences and cruelties 
applied, was to increase the divergency of feeling 
between the brute and his master. We said to the 
besweated and outraged actor in the scene, that 
the best thing for him to do was to let his horse 
stand for awhile unwhipped and uncoaxed, setting 
some one to watch him while he, the driver, went 
away to cool off. 

4. We learned that the plan worked admirably ; 
that the cold air, and the appetite for oats,, and the 
solitude of the road, favorable for contemplation, 
had made the horse move for adjournment to some 
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other place and time, and when the driver came 
up he had but to take up the reins, and the beast, 
erst so obstinate, dashed down the road at a peril- 
ous speed. 

5 We know of pastors who have balky parish- 
ioners. When any important move is to take place, 
and all the other horses of the team are willing to 
draw, they lay themselves back in the harness. 

6. First the pastor pats the obstreperous elder or 
deacon on the neck and tells him how much he 
thinks of him. This only makes him shake his 
mane and grind his bit. He will die first before he 
consents to such a movement. 

7. Next, he is pulled by the ear, with a good 
many sharp insinuations as to his motives for hold- 
ing back. Fires of indignation are built under 
him, for the purpose of consuming his balkiness. 
He is whipped with the scourge of public opinion, 
but this only makes him kick fiercely and lie 
harder in the breeching-straps. 

8. He is backed down into the ditch of scorn 
and contempt, but still is not willing to draw an 
ounce. Oh, foolish minister, trying in that way 
to manage a balky parishioner! Let him alone. 
Go on and l^ave him there. 

9. Pay less attention to the horse that balks, and 
give more oats to those that pull. Leave him out 
in the cold. Some day^you will come back and 
find him glad to start. At your first advance he 
will arch his neck, paw his hoof, bend into the bit, 



V 
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Stiffen the traces, and dash on. We have the same 
prescription for balky horses as for balky men ; for 
a little while let them alone I — Chmstian at Woml 



DEFINITIONS. 



DiveKgenoy, difference. 
Soritude, loneliness. 
Ob'stinate, stubborn. 
Insinua'tions, hints. 
Contempla'tion, thinking. 



Erst, formerly. 
Parish'ionera, those living in 

a parish. 
Obstrep'eroua, contrary. 
Indigna'tion, anger. 



Memory Gems from Dryden. 

Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue. 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees. 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 



Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own ; 

He who, secure within, can say. 

To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctors for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
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12.— Boys Wanted. 

1. Boys of spirit, boys of will. 

Boys of muscle, brain, and pjwer. 
Fit to cope with anything — 
These are wanted every hour. 

2. Not the weak and whining drones^ 

That all trouble magnify — 
Not the watchword of " I can V' 
But the nobler one, " 111 try." 

3. Do whatever you have to do 

With a true and earnest zeal ; 
Bend your sinews to the task — 
Put your shoulders to the wheeL 

4. Though your duty may be hard. 

Look not on it as an ill ; 
If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest wilL 

5. At the anvil or the farm. 

Wheresoever you may be. 

From your fixture efforts, boys. 

Comes a nation's destiny. 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the meaning of the following 
words, and use each word in a sentence: cope, drones, tno^ 
n^, earnest, zeal, sinews, task, honest, anvil, future, efforts, des- 
tiny. 
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13.— A Pleasant Incident. 

1. Sitting in a station the other day, I had a 
little sermon preached in the way I like ; and I'll 
report it for your benefit, because it taught one of 
the lessons which we all should learn, and taught 
it in such a natural, simple way that no one could 
forget it. 

2. It was a bleak, snowy day; the train was 
late; the ladies' room dark and smoky, and the 
dozen women, old and young, who sat waiting im- 
patiently, all looked cross, low-spirited, or stupid. 
I felt all three, arid thought, as I looked around, 
that my fellow-beings were a very unamiable, un- 
interesting set. 

3. Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with 
palsy, came in with a .basket of wares for sale, and 
went about mutely 'offering them to the sitters. 
Nobody bought anything, and the poor old soul 
stood blinking at the door a minute, as if reluctant 
to go out into the bitter storm again. 

4. She turned presently, and poked about the 
room, as if trying to find something ; and then a 
pale lady in black, who lay as if asleep on a sofd, 
opened her eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly 
asked, in a kind tone, " Have you lost anything, 
ma'am?" 

6. " No, dear. I'm looking for the heatin' place, 
to have a warm 'fore I goes out again. My eyes is 
poor, and I don't seem to find the fiirnace nowheres." * 
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6. "Here it is," and the lady led her to the 
steam radiator, placed a chair, and sTiowed her 
how to warm her feet. 

7. "Well, now, isn't that nice!" said the old 
woman, spreading her ragged mittens to dry. 
^^Thanky, dear; this is proper comfortable, isn't 
it? I'm most froze to-day, bein' lame and wim- 
bly; and not selling much makes me kind of 
down-hearted." 

8. The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought 
a cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it her- 
self to the old woman, and said, as respectfully and 
kindly as if the poor woman had been dressed in 
silk and fur, "Won't you have a cup of hot tea? 
It's very comforting such a day as this." 

9. " Sakes alive ! do they give tea to this d^pot ?" 
cried the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise 
that made a smile go round the room, touching the 
gloomiest face like a streak of sunshine. " Well, 
now, this is just lovely," added the old lady, sip- 
ping away with a relish. "This does warm the 
cockles of my heart !" 

10. While she refreshed herself, telling her 
story meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor 
little wares in the basket, bought soap and pins, 
shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the old soul by 
paying well for them. 

11. As I watched her doing this, I thought what 
a sweet face she had, though I'd considered her 
rather plain before. I felt dreadfully ashamed of 
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myself that I had grimly shaken my head when 
the basket was offered to me ; and as I saw the look 
of interest, sympathy, and kindliness come into the 
dismal faces all around me, I did wish that I had 
been the magician to call it out. 

12. It was only a kind word and a friendly act, 
but somehow it brightened that dingy room won- 
derfully. It changed the faces of a dozen women, 
and I think it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw 
many eyes follow the plain, pale lady with sud- 
den respect ; and when the old woman got up to 
go, several persons beckoned to her and bought 
something, as if they wanted to repair their first 
negligence. 

13. Old beggar-women are not romantic; neither 
are cups of tea, boot-laces, and colored soap. 
There were no gentlemen present to be im- 
pressed with the lady's kind act, so it wasn't 
done for effect, and no possible reward could be 
received for it except the ungrammatical thanks 
of a ragged old woman. 

14. But that simple little charity was as good 
as a sermon to those who saw it, and I think each 
traveler went on her way better for that half- 
hour in the dreary station. I can testify that 
one of them did, and nothing but the empti- 
ness of her purse prevented her from "comfort- 
ing the cockles of the heart" of every forlorn 

old woman she met for a week after. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
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Analysis. — What is meant by " station " ? Give the mean- 
ing of "palsy." Of "mutely." What is a "radiator"? 
What is meant by " lame and wimbly " ? By " cockles of the 
heart"? What is a "magician"? Give the meaning of 
** testify." 

Language Lesson. — Write out in full the words in which 
the apostrophe is found ; such as donH, imH, 'fore, heatin\ etc. 
What is the use of the apostrophe in these*words ? What is th* 
use of the hyphen in the words ladieaWoorriy lowspiriied, eta 

Write correctly all incorrect sentences in the selection. 



14.— The Brook that Would not Stop. 

CHILD. 

1. Little brook, why hurry away so fast, 

And whither do you go. 
While flowers and ferns adorn your path ? 
For much I wish to know. 

THE BROOK. 

2, " Adown the hillside and through the fields, 

Where spring the flowrets gay, 
I am moved by a purpose deep and strong, 

That shall gladden all my way. 
I'm bound for the meadows, I'm bound for 
the plains, 

To the river I hasten away ; 
And blessings I bring in my onward course. 

For I've something worth doing each day. 
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S. "The fanner will thank me in time of droughts 
That such verdure marks my way ; 
When the grass is parched and the small streams 
dry, 
Then the cattle love hither to stray. 
So I hurry on over stumps and stones, 

And nothing can make me stay : 
Then take home these flowers, and ever seek 
To find something worth doing each day. 

CHILD. 

4. " But the winter will come and bind you fast 

In his icy fetters strong ; 
Ah ! then, little brook, your voice will be hushed, 
And I shall not hear your song." 

THE BROOK. 

5. "Oh ! no, fair child, this will not be; . 

Come and see, some wintry day, 
How, 'neath the icy crust above. 

My fast-flowing waters play. 
And should great difiiculties press, 

Remember me then, I pray, 

And bravely overcoming all. 

Find something worth doing each dayP 

Mary P. Hale. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Verdure, greenness. i Feftere, chains; shackles. 

Drought (drout), dryness. \ Flow'rets, liUle flowers. 
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15-— All about the Musk- Rat. 

1. The musk-rat is truly a wonderful little ani- 
mal. Its body, when full grown, is from ten to 
fourteen inches in length, quite thick, and covered 
with a dark-brown fur, which is much used, though 
not considered very valuable. Its tail is covered 
with a thick scaly skin, and is from eight to ten 
inches long. 

2. It has short legs, and paws that somewhat re- 
semble those of a monkey, and five toes or fingers, 
that have long, sharp nails, which are very use- 
fiil for digging purposes. Its head and ears are 
short, the former full and thick, and its eyes 
are small and almost round. It is a native of 
North America, where its popular name is mus- 
quash, the Indian name for musk-rat. It has a 
strong musky smell, and lives in its house during 
the winter. 

3. It is surprising to hear of the sagacity of this 
animal. Its house is always built near a stream or 
a pond, and generally upon a low island. The 
house is of a conical shape, and often large enough 
for the abode of twenty musk-rats, though this 
numerous company never eat in their dwelling; 
they have tiny houses made for that purpose, and 
two or three will partake of a meal together. 

4. The dwelling and the eating-house are made 
of clay, twigs, grass, and weeds. There are no doors 
in sight ; the rat enters its house from the water. 
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6. Its dwelling is two and sometimes three stories 
high; it builds a ground-floor, then makes a path or 
sort of stair that leads to the upper chamber. This 
arrangement is very useful in times of danger. 

6. The food of this creature consists of roots, the 
tender shoots of water-plants, and grasses. It is 
very cleanly, and* many a time has been seen wash- 
ing the roots preparatory to eating them. 

7. It will take the food in one of its hand-like 
paws, plunge it into the water, shake and wash it 
vigorously, and then with the other paw rub oflT the 
remains of clay or soil. 

8. It is an excellent swimmer, and can live for 
some time under the water. An acquaintance of 
mine caught one of these animals when it was 
young, and it grew tame and was contented with 
its indoor home ; it was fed at first with milk, and 
afterwards with roots and grasses. 

9. It was kept in an unused room, wherein was a 
fire-place, in which it built a little house, and it 
was amusing to see it scamper away with a bit of 
grass or twig and put it upon this house. It was 
kept for five or six months, and then escaped to 
the water, where, we suppose, it lived as wild as 

its fellows. — A. D. Walker. 

EXERCISE. 
Write words meaning the same as the following, and substitute 

them for those in the lesson : in length, Considered, resemble, 
surprising, sagacity, conical, tiny» preparatory to» excellent, 
acquaintance, scamper, escaped. 
6 
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16.— The Sleigh-Ride. 

1. " Won't you give me a ride on your sleigh ? 
I have not had a ride all winter." 

2. These words were uttered by a little girl, the 
child of very poor parents, to Joel Barclay, a 
strong, rough boy, who was not very much es- 
teemed by his schoolmates. He was apt to be 
"cross and snappish," as they phrased it. 

3. When she said to Joe, with a timid voice, 
" Won't you give me a ride on your sled ?" he was 
at first disposed to reply, " No I what business have 
you to have a ride ?" Something seemed to close 
his mouth against the utterance of those words. 
He turned, and looked her full in the face. As 
soon as his eye met hers, he felt kindly towards 
her, and said, "Yes, you shall have a ride, and 
a good long one. Go into the house and get a 
shawl, or something to keep you warm while on 
the sleigh." 

4. She did so. While she was in the house, Joe 
said to himself, "Am I not a fool for giving this 
girl a ride ? I shall never get anything for it. She 
is little better than a poor-house girl." 

5. At this moment Margaret came out, with so 
happy an expression of countenance that Joe 
could not help feeling its influence ; and, without 
acknowledging it to himself, he felt that he had 
already got something for his kindness to the 
poor girl. 
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6. He resolved that he would give her a longer 
ride than he had intended to give. So, having 
shown her how to place her dress around her, and 
how to hold on, he set out for the village, deter- 
mining to take her through the whole length of 
the street, and home again. 

7. When he came near the schoolhouse, which 
stood a little out of the village, he saw a number 
of boys divided into two parties, and throwing 
snowballs at one another. The two parties were 
supposed to represent the British and the Ameri- 
cans. Some of the boys had recently been read- 
ing an account of the Revolutionary War. 

8. When they saw Joe with his sled and pas- 
senger, they seemed to forget their separate na- 
tionalities, and the fact that they were at war. 
The contending lines were at once broken,^ and 
all rushed to the street, and began to direct their 
balls against Joe. 

9. Joe stopped for a moment, and said, " You 
sit still while I thrash two or three of the larger 
boys." But seeing that she looked frightened, he 
started on a run, being sure that he could soon get 
beyond the reach of the snowballs. 

10. Soon after he had got beyond their reach, a 
gentleman in a fine sleigh met him. He had wit- . 
nessed the attack and the flight. He drew up his 
reins, and said with a smile to Joe, who also stop- 
ped, " They were too many for you." 

IL " I didn't run because I was afraid of them; 
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I ran because she wanted me to, or because she 
didn't want me to stop and thrash them." 

12. " Would you like to go back and settle it 
with them?" 

13. " I don't know as there is anything to settle. 
I don't suppose they meant anything but fun. 
They didn't throw at her. I felt angry at first ; 
but I don't think they meant any harm." 

14. " That is the best way to look at it," said 
the gentleman, as he drove on. 

15. Joe drew Margaret through the village, and 
then took her home. After he had left her, he felt 
more comfortable than he had felt for some time. 
He had performed a benevolent act, and conse- 
quently felt the better for it. If you wish to have 

a comfortable feeling, go and do an unselfish, kind j 

act towards some one, especially toward some one 

that needs it. — The Well-Spring. I 

Questions. — What is the meaning of " not very much e&- ' 

teemed"? What is meant by "as they phrased it"? What j 

is the " countenance " ? What was the " Revolutionary War " ? 
What is meant by the " contending lines " ? 

DEFINITIONS. 



Uftered, spoken. 
Nationality, 1^ ncUion to which 
one belongs. 



Had wif nessed, had seen. 
Had performed', had done. 
Benev'olent, kind. 



Language Exercise. — Ck)mpose sentences containing the 
following words: timid, disposed, kindly, infltience, resolved, 
village, frightened, attack, settle, unselfish. 
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17.— The Little Bird-Hunter. 

1. "Now, mother," said Theodore, "I am 
ready for a big huntl Just look at my gun, 
will you?" 

2. It was a "cross gun," — ^which in boy lan- 
guage signifies a cross-bow, — ^with a stock whittled 
out of pine wood, a bow of hickory, a notch for 
holding the cord when it was drawn down for a 
shot, and a wooden button for a trigger to pull it 
off*. The arrow — ^also of pine — ^fitted in a groove 
cut in the upper side of the stock. 

3. " This is what you have been at work at these 
three days past, is it ?" said Mrs. Coburn. " Now 
what do you expect to shoot ?" 

4. "A bear I" said Theodore, stoutly. 

5. "A bear?" laughed his mother. 

6. " Well, a mouse, then. Or a squirrel. But 
if I see one, I shall play it's a bear. And I shall 
creep along, creep along, just like an old hunter ;" 
Theodore adjusted his arrow, and drew down the 
string, and called his dog, and went on tiptoe about 
the little old kitchen, as if expecting to come sud- 
denly upon a huge shaggy monster behind the 
rocking-chair, which he imagined to be a mountain 
ledge or thicket ; " then, the minute I see his head, 
— ^take aim, — bang !" 

7. "There! you've done it now!" cried his 
mother; for the arrow, instead of piercing the 
bear's head, glanced from an arm of the rocking- 
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chair and hit the face of the clock, — or rather, the 
glass over the face. 

8. "Never mind; I didn't break it," said Theo- 
dore. 

9. " Well, I guess the bears are safe from your 
shots !'^ laughed his mother, seeing the glass wasn't 
even cracked. " But go out of the house if you 
can't shoot straighter than that ; I'm afraid you'll 
kill a fly!" 

10. "Come, Hunter!" said Theodore; "we'll go 
down to the water, and maybe get a crack at a wild^ 
goose." 

11. Hunter was a little, short, fat puppy, of no 
particular breed, although Theodore called him— 
by a great stretch of the imagination — a setter, 
when he talked of shooting bir3§, and a grey- 
hound, when wild beasts were in question. His 
body wasn't much bigger than Mrs. Coburn's round 
black earthen teapot ; and if you could fancy his 
head and ears the handle, why, then, his queer 
little stump of a tail bore a comical resenablance to 
the spout. The "x water " was a marshy piece of 
ground behind the house ; and the " wild goose '" 
was — ^well, a robin or a sparrow. 

12. In straw hat and shirt sleeves, with his 
trowsers rolled up to his knees, and Hunter at his 
heels looking as if he wondered what his young 
master was going to do, Theodore went stepping 
cautiously through the coarse wet grass of the 
marsh-side, and across the meadow, fancying him- 



> 
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self a practised sportsman ready for any game that 
might appear. Once he shot at a grass-finch that 
flew up ; and again at a swallow that went skim- 
ming by, so graceful and swift ; then he lost his 
arrow firing at a blackbird, and was obliged to 
make another of a splinter from the nearest rail- 
fence. 

13. At last he approached a sparrow fluttering 
in great distress of mind about a bush in which 
she had a nest foil of young ones. To divert the 
hunter's attention from them she flew away, and 
hopped along on the ground before him, and final- 
ly allowed him to come within a very few feet of 
her as she sat on a fallen bough. 

14. " Now is my chance !" thought Theodore, as 
she chirped and fluttered, as if about to fly again. 
Away went the arrow ; but instead of hitting the 
mother bird, it sailed harmlessly over her head and 
alighted in the bush where her young ones were 
hidden. Theodore ran to find it ; and there he saw 
it lying across a ^wig a few inches above the pre- 
cious nest. 

15. "Ah I this is what she is making such a foss 
about !" said he, as the poor little things, hearing 
the bush rustle, stretched up their necks and opened 
their mouths for the expected worm or insect, which 
the mother bird was to bring them. 

^ 16. " I wouldn't hurt you for the world, pretty 
birds ! I won't tell Bob Wainwright where this nest 
is, for he would rob it ; and if I see the cat creep- 
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ing this way, I'll shoot her. Come away, Hunter I 
let the mother go back to her nest. She'll find / 
haven't done it any harm." 

17. Theodore had another good chance to shoot 
the old bird as he went from the spot. He drew hi? 
bow and took aim, and thought, "How I could T 
But he didn't. " For their sakes, I wouldn't hurt 
a feather of you !" said he, watching her as she re- 
turned to find her little family all safe in the bush. 

18. That night, when Theodore lay awake in his 
bed, thinking how he had spared the young birds, 
and how the mother was at that moment brooding 
them fondly under her wings, he felt a sweeter thrill 
of happiness than if he had shot a dozen sparrows. 

19. This was but the beginning of his hunting. 
In after years he will hunt for other things, for adj 
vantages in life, for fortune and friends and honors ; 
and he will find, perhaps, that the pleasant hope of 
finding is more, after all, than the possession of what 
he seeks. It will be well for him Ihen, if he is 
always as ready as he is now to desist from sport 
when he finds that it cannot be pursued without in- 
jury to others. — ^J. T. Trowbridge. 



18.-Wax-Wing. 
1. Here I come, after a cherry ! 
Where is the summer to-day ? 
We birds are all ready and merry, 
But why does the summer delay ? 
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2. Just look at US in full feather, 

Our win^ with their scarlet-tipped drab, 
And here is the doleful spring weather ; 
Not one ruddy cherry to nab I 

3. So smooth and so silky a fellow. 

With the saffron of dawn on my breast ; 
A tail tipped with goldenest yellow, 
A saucy and elegant crest ; 

4. 1 come from the South chasing summer. 
And all of a sudden I find 
That I am the only new-comer ; 
For summer has loitered behind. 

6. So spruce and so gay and so funny. 
Why, what can we do in the rain ? 
We want to have days that are sunny. 
To ripen the fruit and the grain. 

6. The red side of cherries is sweetest ; 

I know where the strawberries grow ; 
And my bill is the very completest 
A bird that eats berries can show. 

7. Don't stare at me out of the casement. 

You woman with dark eyes that shine ; 
Nor pretend that I wake your amazement ; 
Your heart sings the same song with mine, 

8. We both long for lingering summer^ 

Both hunger for strawberries red ; 
You bumble-bee ! cheating old hummer, 
Be quick, or I'll bite off your head 1 
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9. For here I am, wild for a cherry, 

And cross with the summer's delay ; 
How can I be nimble and merry. 
With starving and scolding all day ? 

Rose Terry Cooke. 

Questions. — What is the meaning of " to nab "? Of " c^e- 
lay"? Of "doleful?" What is meant by "the saffron cf 
dawn " ? What is a " new-comer " ? What is the meaning of 
"nimble"? 

DEFINITIONS. 



Ruddy, reddish 

Crest, the top of the head. 



Loitered, lingered. 
Amazeiffient, astonishment. 



Memory Gems from Addison. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. 

A man should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants; and, secondly, how much more unhappy he might 
be than he really is. 



19.— What Dapple had to Say. 

1. I MAY say without vanity that I am a very 
handsome horse. I am gray, streaked and spAted 
likeT mackerel sky. Jim can make my coat shine 
like a looking-glass when he chooses to take the 
trouble; but Jim is a lazy, sulky old fellow, and it 
is not often that he does me justice. 

2. When he is curry-combing me he "sisses" at 
me as spiteftiUy as a goose, and he stops every two 
minutes to^rumble out, "Blow grays ! says I; they 
take twice as much groomin' as other 'osses," But 
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if other horses only get half as much grooming as 
Jim generally gives me, I pity them. iT^oes not 
matter so much in my ease, because I'm so good- 
looking, but not all horses have my natural advan- 
tages. < 

3. I do think that Jim is the only person belong- 
ing to the place who isn't proud of me, and even 
Jim is proud of me sometimes. Instead of giving a 
wrench or two at my mane and tail as if he wanted 
to pull them out by the roots, he'll brush and comb 
them till they look as silky as my mistress's hair, 
and he'll make my hoofs shine like master's boots, 
and rub me down and polish me up, as I was say- 
ing, until you could almosTsee your face in my coat. 
• 4. It is twice as easy for Jim to get me to " kitn 
over" when he treats me with proper respect. He 
has no need then to give me rude slaps, and I don't 
feel inclined then to turn round my head and pre- 
tend to mistake his drab breeches for a bundle of 
hay. At other times, especially when he is stoop- 
ingjf onveniently, I am often sorely tempted to do so. 

6. Sometimes master rides me, and sometimes he 
drives me in the gig, and sometimes my mistress 
drives me in the four-wheeler. It's when my mis- 
tress is going to drive me, I've noticed, that Jim 
takes most pains with me. Master often has to find 
fault because Jim. has brought me round so rough 
and dusty, but mistress never has. I'm quite a 
swell horse then. 

6. I've silver-plated patent-leather harness, and 
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my mistress has white ends to her reins to keep her 
gloves clean, and she's very pretty, and so are the 
children, and they're all dressed very smart, so that 
it is quite a swell turn-out altogether • 

7. I should really enjoy being driven by my mis- 
tress, for the chaise runs very light, and she and the 
little ones don'tlnake it much heavier, if she wasn't 
quite so fond of sawing my mouth and flicking me 
with the whip. She doesn't hurt me — she wouldn't, 
I know, for the world — ^but such behavior detracts 
from my dignity. 

8. When a horse is stepping out with his head 
up, he doesn't like to have it pulled right and left 
for no earthly reason except to make a lady believe 
that she's taking care of the horse instead of the 
horse taking care of her. 

9. If I were to mind mistress's jerks, we should 
often be in the ditch, and running foul of every cart 
we passed and every turnpike gate we went through. 
And if I were to mind her whips, and begin to 
canter or gallop when I'm trotting along a good 
showy ten miles an hour, a nice screaming I should 
hear behind the splash-board! But I know she 
means no harm, and I'm proud of her and the 
children, and remember that master has trusted 
them to my honor, and so I bring them back all 
safe and sound. 

10. Still, when a horse has done it all, it isn't 
quite pleasant for him to hear his mistress brag- 
ging about her clever driving when she gets homa 
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Master understands it, though, so I don't mind so 
much. As for Jim, he's a sneak, and makes mis- 
tress believe that she's a wonderful whip to be able 
to drive a vicious horse like me. 

11. " He is wicious, ma'am," Jim says, " but he's 
too artful to showTTwith you and the master." Of 
course that is because I sent Mr. Jim over my head 
once, when he put the spurs into me ; and I'll do it 
again if he gives me the chance, but I'm afraid he 
never will. 

12. However, if Jim is gyumpy, I've three friends 
in the stable who properly appreciate me. They 
would be always with me if thejTcbuld, and one of 
them, Snap, the terrier, almost always is. Master 
used to have a " plum-pudding " dog, but I never 
cared much for him. He was a heavy dog with no 
fun in him. 

. 13. All he could do was to run behind the chaise, 
and yet, just because he was spotted all over, he was 
as proud as a peacock. He seemed to think that I 
ought to thank him for being allowed to look at him, 
the sleepy, sulky cur ! I haven't the least doubt 
that he thought his spots handsomer than mine I 
What conceited animals there are in the world ! 

14. But Snap is a very different kind .of dog. 
He's full of fun — jumps up at my nose, and barks 
at my legs, when we're out together — but still he 
is never wanting in real respect. He knows that I 
belong to a superior class, and behaves accordingly. 
f 15. You might think that he was taking liber- 
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ties with me sometimes, if you saw his funny ways. 
He will jump up and worry my tail, but, bless 
you, Snap and I understand each other. I know 
that he could never think of being rude, and he 
knows that I sha'n't be offended by his pranks; 
he only plays them to amuse me. 

16. To go through life smoothly, there is noth- 
ing like being conscious of your superiority to the 
animals you come in contact with. If you're doubt- 
ful about it, of course they'll take advantage, and 
even, perhaps when they don't mean anything 
rude, you'll be sure to fancy they do. I'm afraid 
that I wasn't as firm as I ought to have been with 
the plum-pudding dog, or he certainly would never 
have given himself such ridiculous airs. 

17. Snap, now, is a very different kind of dog. 
He'll do anything he can to oblige me, without 
making any merit of it ; you'd fancy he was doing 
it just to please himself. We've got rats in the 
stable, and he knows I don't like them. It isn't 
pleasant to feel them routing in the straw, and 
running over your back, when you're lying down 
of a night, or trying to run up your legs when 
you're taking a nap standing ; and then, they eat 
my corn, and make what they don't eat smell 
nasty. 

18. Well, Snap knows I hate rats, and he'll 
watch by the holes fot an hour and more, and 
when a rat slips out, Snap's down upon him like 
a shot, and breaks his neck almost before he has 
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time to squeak; and then Snap lugs him about, 
shaking him for his impudence for bothering 
me, and looks as delighted as if he had done it 
only for his own amusement. He's a very 
worthy young dog, is Snap; the only fault I 
have to find with him ts that he is almost too 
fond of me. He gets so jealous if I take the 
least notice of my other two humble friends in 
the stable. 

19. One of them Jim calls Curate. He^s a 
black cat with a white breast and awfully thin. 
He eats flies and black beetles, and he'll die of 
consumption if he doe^'t take care. I should be 
very sorry, for, though he isn't much company, 
he is so very respectful. When he comes to the 
stable-door he always gives a mew to ask if he 
may come in. 

20. If Snap hears him, he rushes at him, and 
wants to worry him like a rat; but Curate spits 
and scratches, and as soon as he's got the chance, 
up he climbs to the top of the rack, and makes a 
bridge of his back, and swells out his tail, and 
growls at Snap. 

21. But Snap hates Tilburina almost worse than 
he hates Curate. Tilly is a tabby pussy of the 
softer sex ; she's as fat as butter. Tilly is almost 
too familiar for my taste, but then she is so very 
fond of me that I can scarcely feel offended. Her 
feelings get the better of her, and so I don't blame 
her, but her gender. Curate would as soon think 
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of jumping down Snap's throat as of jumping on 
my back ; but that is Tilly's favorite place. 

22. She leaps into the manger, and scrambles 
into the rack, and then down she comes on my 
haunches, and there she lies purring like a tea- 
kettle, if Snap doesn't Iftippen to be in the way; 
but if he's there, she makes faces at him, and puts 
out her tongue at him, and then she washes her- 
self with her tongue, as if she'd forgotten that there 
was such a being as Snap in existence ; and poor 
Snap goes almost wild. Up he jumps, tumbling 
heels over head, and barking as if he'd bark his 
heart out, but Tilly takes nd notice. She's safe, she 
knows, and so she goes on licking herself in a quiet 
way that must be provoking to Snap. 

23. I wish that my friends could agree better, 
but it's natural they should all want to be first 
favorites with me. I'm a handsome, high-bred 
horse, I know, with Godolphin Arab blood in me, 
though Jim does laugh at my long head and my 
podgy barrel, and says he's as much of an Arab as 
I am — ^and so I must take the consequences. 

The Childben*8 Hour. 

Questions. — What is meant by vanity f What is a " mack- 
erel sky " ? Give the meaning of " sisses." Of " groomin'." 
Why is there an apostrophe at the end of groomin' ? What 
is 8, gig ? What is a four-wheeler f What is meant by " a 
swell horse " ? By a " swell turn-out " ? What is " the splash- 
board " ? What is meant by " a wonderful whip " ? By 
"grumpy"? Write the meaning of shaVt. What is a 
manger? What are a horse's haunches f 
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DEFINITIONS. 



Detracts', takes from. 
Conceif ed, full of conceit, 
SupeVior, higher. 



Being conscious of, knowing. 
Consump'tion, a disease of the 
lungs. 



Memory Gems from Pope. 
Order is Heaven's first law. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, — health, peace, and competence 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches — none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 



20-— Pussy's Mistake. 
Mrs. Pussy-Cat one night 

Went abroad to see a neighbor, 
As she really thought she might, 

After days of honest labor ; 
Having driven every mouse 
From the kitchen and the house. 
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As for rats, there wasn't one — 

Not a single saucy fellow 
Left to whisk his tail and run 

From the pantry to the cellar : 
So she thought she had a right 
To divert herself that night. 




3. There were kittens one, two, three, 
To be thought of first, however: 
They'll be sure to cry for me,*' 
Pussy thought, " if I endeavor 
My escape from them to make 
While they're all so wide awake. 

4. " And to wait till they're asleep, 

That would be a work of patience ; 
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Just as like as not they'd peep, 

And set up their lamentations 
When to leave them I began : 
I must try another plan." 

6. So she pondered for awhile, 

Till a happy thought occurring 

Made her smile — ^a catty smile — 
And she told the kittens, purring, 

She had thought of a devioe 

To secure some good fat mice. 

6. " There are dozens, as I've heard, 

In the corn-crib over yonder ; 
If you only say the word 

I can catch, I shouldn't wonder, 
One apiece for you at least — 
How would that be for a feast ?" 

7. "Oh," the kitties cried, "how nice!" 

" But you know I'll have to leave you 
While I go to fetch the mice," 

Said the cat, " and that will grieve you 
You must promise not to cry 
Till I come back by-and-by." 

8. So the kittens promised her 

There should be no sound of crying, 
That they'd neither fret nor stir 

From the place where they were lying ; 
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And their mother smiled to see 
How the plan worked easily. 

9. Very shortly after that » 

She retailed the whole transaction 

To her friend, Tabitha Cat, 
With serene self-satisfaction; 

And they laughingly agreed 

It was managed well indeed. 

10. But the little kits grew tired 

By-and-by of waiting lonely, 
When the mice they so desired 

Came in expectation only : 
Soon, instead of going to sleep, 
They began to wail and weep. 

11. Till at last they ran away. 

Saying each one to the other, 
" What's the use for us to stay ? 

Let us go and find our mother I" 
But, alas I they didn't know — 
Silly things — ^which way to go. 

12. And some boys, who chanced to be 

Prowling round for mischief, found them, 
Caught the kittens one, two, three, 

And with cruel pleasure drowned them : 
When the cat returned, ah me I 
Not a kitten could she see. 
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13. Then she howled with grief and pain, 

All her foolishness confessing ; 
For she saw it now in vain — 

She had caused their fate distressing; 
All her wretchedness and ruth 
Came from tampering with the truth. 

14. Moral, he that runs may read : 

Every purpose of deceiving 
Is the ripening seed 

For a crop of future grieving. 
Let what will be gained or lost, 
Tell the truth at any cost. 

Mary E. Bradley. 
DEFINITIONS. 



Poq'dered, thought deeply. 
Retailed', told. 



Device', a plan. 
Serene', calm. 



21.— The Dutch Boor and his Horse. 

1. When I was a small boy and went to school, 
loo young to read, I heard a thing read of a horse 
that made both my cheeks wet with hot tears. 
The man who owned the horse lived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was called a Dutch boor, or a 
poor man of Dutch blood who was born on the 
soil of that hot land, and tilled it with the plow 
and the hoe. 

2. He was a kind man at heart, though rough 
in look and speech. He loved his mare and she 
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loved him, and was with him by day and near him 
by night. She was proud to have him on her back, 
and would dash through swamps, ponds, and fire, 
too, if he wished it. 

3. But one day came that was to prove the faith 
and love of her stout heart and the soul of the 
man. A great storm came down on the sea. The 
waves roared and rose as high as the hills. Their 
white tops foamed with rage at the winds that 
smote them with all their might. The clouds 
flapped them with black wings. Night drew near, 
and it was a scene to make oiie quake with fear. 

4. Right in the midst of all this rage and roar 
of wind and sea, a great ship, with sails rent and 
helm gone, came in sight It rode on th^ high, 
white waves, straight on the reef of rocks too far 
from the shore to reach it with a rope. The ship 
was full of young and old, whose cries for help 
could be heard, loud as was the voice of the storm. 
Their boats were gone like the shells of eggs. Theye 
was no wood nor time to build a raft. The waves 
leaped on the ship like great white wolves bent on 
their prey. How could one soul of them all be 
saved ? 

5. The men on shore could but look on the sad 
sight. They could give no help. They had no boat 
nor raft ; and their hearts were sick in them. Then 
the Dutch boor was seen to draw near at full speed 
on his horse. Down he came to the beach, nor did 
he stop there one breath of time. 
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6. He spoke a word to her which she knew, and 
with no touch of whip or spur, she dashed in and 
swam the sea to the ship's side with a rope tied to 
her tail. She wheeled and stamped her way on the 
white surge with a row of men to the shore. There 
she stayed but for a breath. At the soft word and 
touch she knew so well, she turned and once more 
plowed through the surge to the ship, and brought 
back a load of young and old. 

7. Once more she stood on the beach, amidst tears 
of joy that fell from all eyes. She stood there weak, 
as wet with sweat as with the sea. The night fell 
down fast on the ship. There were still a few more 
left on it, and their cries for help came on the wind 
to the shore. The thoughts that tugged at the 
brave man^s heart will not be known in this world. 
The cries from the ship pierced it through and 
through. He could not bear to hear them. He 
spoke a low, soft word to his horse. He put his 
hand to her neck, and seemed to ask her if she could 
do it. She turned her head to him with a look that 
meant, " If you wish it, I will try." He did wish 
it, and she tried, to the last pulse of her heart. 
She walked straight out in the wild sea. 

8. All on shore held their breath at the sight. 
She was weak, but brave. Now and then the 
white surge buried her head; then she rose and 
shook the brine out of her eyes. Foot by foot she 
neared the ship. Now the last man had caught 
the rope. Once more she turned her head to the 
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beach. Shouts and prayers came from it to keep 
up her strength. 

9. Tlie tug was for a life she loved more than her 
own. She broke her veins for it half-way 'tween 
ship and shore. She could lift her feet no more. 
Her mane lay like black «ea-weed on the waves 
while she tried to catch one more breath. Then, 
with a groan, she went down with all the load she 
bore, and a wail went out from the land for the loss 
of a life that had saved from death near a ship's 
crew of men. 

10. Thus dared and died in the sea the brave 
Dutch boor and his horse. They were, as friends, 
one in life, one in death ; and both might well have 
place and rank with the best lives and deaths we 
read of in books for young or old. — Elihu Burritt. 

Questions. — Where is the Cape of Good Hope? What is 
meant by " sails rent ? " What is meant by " the night fell 
down fast on the ship " ? What is meant by a boor f What 
is meant in the first paragraph by " that hot land " ? 



22.— Dicky's Funeral. 

1. In a far-away village in Scotland lived a widow 
and her children ; she was not rich, and she was 
very delicate ; she could hardly ever get out of the 
house ; she was very fond of her children, and they 
loved her dearly. Agnes, the elder girl, was her 
nurse, and Jessy, the little one, was her pet, and the 
pet of the whole family. 
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2. But there was another pet in the house, too ; 
that was a Dicky-bird, whose cage used to hang 
in the window, near which the sick widow's couch 
was placed. 

3. This Dicky-bird was very tame, and would 
often hop out of the door of its cage and perch on 
the widow's shoulder or head, and would even take 
crumbs from her fingers, or from between her lips. 
Sometimes, when the widow was too ill to do any- 
thing, she would smile a faint smile as the little 
Dicky hopped about on the coverlet of her bed, 
putting its head on one side, its eyes shining like 
little black beads, and chirping and twittering 
gently, as if it were sorry for its sick mistress and 
were asking her if she were not better. 

4. But the widow was not to get better, and one 
sad summer day she died, and her children wept 
sorely. A few days after the neighbors met to- 
gether, and the coflSn was put in a cart, for the 
churchyard was a long way off, over the hills } and 
the neighbors walked behind the cart with the 
widow's sons, who were the chief mourners, and for 
the first time in their lives the boys saw an open 
grave, and they saw the body of their dear mother 
let down into it, and they saw the sexton fill the 
grave with earth, and sadly they came home. 

5. Then in a few days they had to leave their own 
home, and go to live with an aunt, in another part 
of the village. 

6. They had not much to take with them, but 
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one thing they took much care of, and that was the 
cage with Dicky in it ; for Dicky always reminded 
them of their mother, who had been so fond of 
him and so good to them. x 

7; But Dicky did riot seem to be the same bird 
in the new home. He did not care to hop out of his 
cage ; he sat on the perch with his feathers puffed 
out and his eyes dull, and took no notice of the 
chirping with which the children tried to rouse 
him. 

8. And a few mornings after they had moved to 
the new house, Dicky was found lying on his back, 
at the bottom of his cage, quite dead. Had Dicky 
died of a broken heart? Who can tell? 

9. The children were all very sad when they 
found that poor Dicky was dead. Little, Jessy cried 
bitterly, and even Archie, the biggest boy, could 
hardly keep his tears back, though his aunt had 
said to Jessy that it was foolish to cry about a dead 
bird. 

10. The aunt was not unkind at heart, but she 
was a bustling woman, with a great deal to do, and 
she did not understand the children's sorrow or 
their love for Dicky, and •so she said to them, as 
they stood round the cage, " Now, children, off with 
you ; and you'd better take the dead bird away, and 
throw it into the ash-place in the yard." 

11. Archie took up the poor dead Dicky and 
went out, and the other children followed him ; but 
he could not bear to throw away the little bird that 
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his mother had been so fond of; so he went to the 
garden and sat down on a seat there, and the other 
children gathered round him, and they all gazed 
with tearful eyes at the little dead pet, and stroked 
and smoothed its feathers. 

12. These children could not do as some of our 
readers have done with their canary when it has 
died,— rsend it to a bird-stuffer to have it stuffed 
and put under a glass shade ; they knew nothing 
about this plan ; but they, too, thought that they 
would not like to throw the dead bird among the 
ashes and rubbish of the house. 

13. Then Davie, the youngest boy, proposed that 
they should do with Dicky as the men had done 
with their dear mother when she died, and that they 
should put it in a " bury-hole.'' 

14. So the boys went and got Jessy's little cart, 
and filled it with leaves, and put a towel over them, 
and arched some green boughs over it ; and then 
they laid the dead bird on the towel, and tley 
walked in a little procession to the corner of a 
pretty field that was near a wood, not far from the 
house ; and one of the boys dug a tiny grave, like 
that they had seen in the churchyard, and there 
with real sorrow these simple children- buried their 
mother's pet, and stuck in the green boughs all 
around* to mark the place. 

Language Lesson. — Compose sentences containing the fol- 
lowing words: delicate, couch, perch, mourners, milage, re^ 
minded, unkind, sorrow, procession, tiny, houghs. 
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Memory Gems from Gray. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grava 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
, Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Where ignorance is bliss 
'Tis folly to be wise. 



23.— The Spider and the Fly. 

1. " Will you walk into my parlor ?'' said the 

Spider to the Fly, 
"'Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did 

The way into my parlor is up a winding stair ; 
And I've many curious things to show when you 

are there/' 
" Oh, no, NO !" said the little Fly, " to ask me is 

in vain ! 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne'er 

come 'down again." 

2. " I'm sure you must be weary, dear, with soar- 

ing up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed?" said the 
Spider to the Fly. 
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'* There are pretty curtains drawn around, the 

sheets are fine and thin; 
And if you like to rest awhile, I'll snugly tuck 

you in." 




" Oh, noy NO !" said the little Fly, " for IVe often 

heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, who sleep upon 

your bed!" 



S.Said the cunning Spider to the Fly, "Dear 
friend, what can I do 
To prove the warm affection I've always felt for 
you ? 
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I have, within my pantry, good store of all 

that's nice; 
I'm sure you're very welcome — ^will you please 

to take a slice?" 
"Oh, no, no!" said the little Fly, "kind sir, 

that cannot be; 
I've heard what's in your pantry, and I do not 

wish to seel" 

4. Sweet creature !" said the Spider, " you're witty 

and you're wise ; 

How handsome are your gauzy wings I how bril- 
liant are your eyes ! 

I've a little looking-glass upon my parlor shelf; 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall 
behold yourself." 

" I thank you, gentle sir," she said, " for what 
you're pleased to say; 

And bidding you good-morning now, I'll call 
another day." 

5. The Spider turned him round about, and went 

into his den; 
For well he knew the silly Fly would soon come 

back again ; 
So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready, to dine upon the Fly. 

6. Then he came out of his door again, and mer- 

rily did sing, 
" Come hitner, hither, pretty Fly, with the pearl 
and silver wing ; 
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Your robes are green and purple ; there's a crest 

upon your head ; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine 

are dull as lead 1" 

7. Alas, alas I how very soon this silly little 

Fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly 

flitting by I 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near 

and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes and green 

and purple hue. 
Thinking only of her crested head — ^poor, fool- 
ish thii^I At last, 
Up jumped the cunning Spider, and fiercely held 

her fast. 
He dragged her up his winding stairs, into his 

dismal den. 
Within his little parlor — but she ne'er came out 

again. 

8. And now, dear little children, who may this 

story read. 
To idle, silly, flattering words I pray you ne'er 

give heed ; 
Unto an evil counselor close heart, and ear, 

and eye. 
And take a lesson from this tale of the Spider 

and the Fly. 
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Analysis. — What are the emphasized words of the first line 
of the first stanza? Of the second line? Of the third line? 
What two words are opposite in meaning in the fi)urth line ? 
Name the important words in each of the lines. Name the 
words to be emphasized in the last line of the third stanza ; 
in the-first line of the fourth stanza ; also in the second line. 
Point out the words to be emphasized in each of the stanzas. 
Write the story in your own words. 

Memory Gems from Goldsmith. 

Hope, like the gleaming taper's light. 

Adorns and cheers the way, 
And still, as darker grows the light. 

Emits a brighter ray. 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade : 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff*, remained to pray. 



t 



24.— Good-Night. 

1. "Good- night!" said the Plough to the weary 
old horse, 
And Dobbin responded, "Good-night." 
Then with Tom on his back to the farm-house 
he turned, 
With a feeling of quiet delight. 
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2. " Good-night !" said the Ox with a comical bow, 
As he turned from the heavy old cart, 
Which laughed till it shook a round wheel from 
its side, 
Then creaked out, "Good-nigh't, from my 
heart!" 




3. " Good-night !" said the Hen, when her supper 

was done. 
To Fanny who stood in the door. 
" Good-night,'' answered Fanny; " come biBUjk in 

the morn, 
. And you and your chicks shall have more." 

4. " Quack, quack !'' said the Duck : " I wish you 

all well. 
Though I cannot tell what is polite." 
" The will for the deed," answered Benny the 
brave : 
"Good-night, Madam Ducky, good-night I" 
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5. The geese were parading the beautiful green, 

But the goslings were wearied out quite ; 
So shutting their peepers, from under the wing 
They murmured a sleepy " Good-night." 

6. Now the shadows of evening were gathering apace, 

And fading the last gleam of light, 
So to father and mother both Fanny and Ben 
Gave a kiss and a hearty " Good-night " 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the definitions of the following 
words and compose sentences including the words: comical^ 
created, momy polite^ parading, wearied, quite, murmured, apace, 
gleam. 



25.— The Two Rules, and How they 
Worked. 

1. "Here are two rules for you, Fred, which 
grandfather gave me ; they will do for us both." 
So said Giles Warner, looking up from the paper 
he was reading, and addressing a younger brother, 
who was sitting by the stove playing with a favor- 
ite dog. 

2. " Well, what are they ? Let's have them," 
said Fred, suspending his sport with the dog. 

3. " The first is, Never get vexed with anythim; 
you can help ; the second is. Never get vexed with 
anything you canH help^ 

4. "Are not these rules as suited to you as to 
me?" inquired Fred, slyly. 
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6. " No doubt of that," replied Giles ; " but then 
it is so much easier to hand over a piece of good 
advice to another, than to keep it for one's own 
personal use. It is a kind of generosity that does 
not require any self-denial." 

Fred laughed. 

" But what say you," continued Giles, " to these 
rules? How would it work if we should adopt 
them?" 

6. " I think they take a pretty wide and clean 
sweep," said Fred. "They don't leave a fellow 
any chance at all to get vexed." 

7. " That might be an objection to them," said 
Giles, " if any one was wiser, better, or happier for 
getting vexed. I think they are sensible rules. It 
is foolish to vex ourselves about anything that can 
be helped, and it is useless to vex ourselves about 
what can't be helped. Let us assist each other to 
remember and obey these two simple rules. What 
say you ?" 

8. " I'll agree to it," said Fred, who was usually 
ready to agree to anything his brother proposed, if 
it was only proposed good-humoredly. 

9. " That's too bad !" exclaimed Fred, the next 
morning, while making preparations for school. 

" What is the matter ?" inquired Giles. 
" I have broken my shoe-string, and it is vexa- 
tious ; I'm in such a hurry." 

10. " It is vexatious, no doubt," replied Giles ; 
*' but you must not get vexed, for this is one of the 
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things that can be helped. You will find a string 
in the left corner of the top drawer." 

11. " But we shall be late at school," said Fred. 
" No, we shall not," said Giles. " We shall only 

have to walk a little faster. Besides, if you keep 
cool, you will find the string, and put it in much 
sooner than you can if you become vexed and 
worried." 

12. " That's true," said Fred, as he started for 
the string, quite restored to good-humor. 

13. Several opportunities occurred during the 
day for putting in practice the newly-adopted rules. 
The last was this : 

In the evening Giles broke the blade of his knife 
while carving a hard piece of wood. 

14. " It can't be helped," said Fred, " so you 
must not get vexed about it." 

15. "It might have been helped," said Giles; 
" but I can do better than to fret about it. I can 
learn a lesson of care for the future, which may 
some day save a knife more valuable than this. 
The rules work well. Let's try them to-morrow." 

16. The next morning Fred devoted an. hour be- 
fore school to writing a composition. After he had 
written over half a dozen of lines his mother called 
him off to do something for her. During his ab- 
sence his sister Lucy made use of his pen and ink 
to write her name in a school-book. In doing this 
she carelessly let fall a drop of ink on the page he 
was writing. Fred returned while she was busily 
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employed in doing what she could to repair the 
mischief. 

17. " You have made a great blot on my com- 
position,'' he cried, looking over her shoulder. 

" I am very sorry. I did not mean to do it,'' 
said Lucy. 

18. Fred was so vexed that he would have an- 
swered his sister very roughly if Giles had not 
interposed. 

" Take care, Fred ; you know the thing is done, 
and can't be helped," 

19. Fred tried hard to suppress his vexation. 
" I know it was an accident," he said, pleasantly, 
after a brief struggle with himself. 

20. Lucy left the room, and Fred sat down again 
to his composition. After a moment he looked up. 
" No great harm has been done, after all," he said. 
" Two or three alterations are much needed, and if 
I write it over again I can make them." 

21. " So much for a cool head and not getting 
vexed," said Giles, laughing. "Our rules work 
well." 

22. At night, Fred tore his coat while climbing 
over a fence, " That's too bad," said he. 

"It can't be helped," said Giles; "it can be 
mended." 

" The way to help it is what troubles me," said 
Fred. " I don't like to ask mother, she has got so 
much to do." 

23. Giles proposed that Fred should get over his 
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difficulty by asking Lucy to do the job for him, as 
her mother had taught her to mend very neatly. 
Fred was not at first disposed to adopt this meas- 
ure. He knew that Lucy disliked mending very 
much, and was afraid she would be cross if asked 
do it; but he at last decided to run the risk 
of that. 

24. They found Lucy busily employed with a 
piece of embroidery, and quite engaged in her 
work. Fred looked at Giles when he saw how his 
sister was occupied ; but he concluded he had gone 
too far to retreat, and must make a bold push. 

25. " I wish to ask a great favor of you, Lucy,'* 
said Fred; "but I fear I have come in the wrong 
time." 

" What do you want ?" said Lucy. 
" I am almost afraid to tell you. It's too bad to 
ask you to do what I know you dislike." 

26. " You are a good while at getting to what is 
wanted," said Lucy, laughing. " Come, tell me." 

Fred, thus encouraged, displayed the rent. 
" Well take off your coat, I will do my best," 
said Lucy, cheerfully. 

27. "You are a dear good sister," said Fred. 
"When I saw what you were about I thought you 
would not be willing to do it." 

28. " My uncommon good temper quite puzzles 
you, does it ?" said Lucy, laughing. " I sliall have 
to let you into the secret. To tell the truth, I have 
been thinking all day what I could do for you in 
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return for your not getting vexed with me for blot- 
ting your composition. So now you have it." 

29. "So much for our rules," cried Giles. 
"They work charmingly." 

" What rules ?" inquired Lucy. 

" We must tell Lucy all about it," said Giles. 

They did tell her all about it, and the result was 
that she agreed to join them in trying the new 

rules. — ^New York Observer. 

Language Lesson. — ^Name the compounds words in the 
foregoing selection. 

Select the words containing an apostrophe, and explain the 
use of the apostrophe in each word. 

Select an interrogative sentence from the lesson and change 
it to a declarative sentence. 

Select and write the exclamatory sentences in the lesson. 



26.—" Happy-Go-Lucky." 

1. Happy-Go-Lucky has cheeks rosy red, 
Ten times a day he will stand on his head. 
Happy-Go-Lucky is brimful of fim, 
Up in the morning as soon as the sun, 
Sliding on banisters all the way down, 
Playing at circus and bumping his crown. 
When he has shocked all the house with aflfright, 
Off he goes, screaming with roguish delight. 

2- Happy-Go-Lucky once climbed up a tree, 
Just to look round and see what he could see. 
Crack went the bough ! Such a terrible fall 1 
Didn't hurt Happy-Go-Lucky at all 1 
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Maybe the fairies, with some potent charm, 
Because he's so cheerful, have kept him from 
harm. 




Mother so wishes that he would be still, 
Only for once ; but the rogue never will I 

3. Happy-Go-Lucky runs out in the streets, 
Asks in to dinner each beggar he meets ; 
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Happy-Go-Lucky — ^now, just think of that — 
Tied Granny's spectacles on the poor cat ! 
When he knows mother is going to scold, 
Up he trots gravely, in tears, I am told; 
Then he will kiss her and hug her with joy. 
Any one got such an out-and-out boy ? 

Geobge Goofbr 

Language Lesson. — Write the lesson in prose. 
Give the meaning of brimfulf affright, roguish. 
What is ipeant by " his crown " ? 
What is meant by fairies, potent, cheerful, rogue f 
What is meant by granny, gravely, out^md-ovt. 



27.— The Boy that Laughs. 

1. I KNOW a fiinny little boy, 

The happiest ever born ; 
His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 

2. I saw him tumble on his nose, 

And waited for a groan ; 
But how he laughed ! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone ? 

3. There's sunshine in each word he speaks, 

His laugh is something grand ; 
Its ripples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 
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U tU> luughs the moment lie awakes, , 
Aud till the day is done ; 
Tht^ school-room for a joke he takes, 
Uis lessons are but fun. 

ft, No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry ; 
He's worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout, and mope, and sigh. 

Diotionary Lesson. — Find the definition of groan, ripples, 
nuyiti^nt, joke, pout, mope, sigh. Compose sentences containing 
these words. 



28.— A Beautiful Allegory- 

1. Once on a time a little leaf was heard to sigh 
and cry, as leaves often do when a gentle wind is 
about. And the twig said : 

" What is the matter, little leaf?" 

2. "The wind," said the leaf, "just told me that 
one day it would pull me off, and throw me to the 
ground to die." 

3. The twig told it to the br^joch, and the branch 
told it to the tree. 

And when the tree heard it, it rustled all over, 
and sent word back to the leaf: 

"Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you 
shall not go off till you want to." 

4. And so the leaf st opp ed sighing, and went on 
singing and rustling. And so it g«ai?v; all summer 
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long till O ctobe r. And when the bright days of 
autumn came, the leaf saw all the leaves around 
becoming very beautiful. Some were yellow and 
some were scarlet, and some were striped with 
colors. Then it asked the tree what it meant. 

6. The tree said : 

"All these leaves are getting ready to fly away, 
and they have put on these colors because of their 

joy." 

6. Then the little leaf began to want to go, and 
grew very bea^utiful in thinking of it. And when 
it was very gay in colors, it saw that the branches 
of the tree had no colors in them, and so the leaf 
said: 

" Oh, branch, why are you lead-colored and we 
golden?" ^ -- 

7. "We must keep on our work-clothes," said 
the tree, " for our work is not yet done, but 
your clothes are for a holiday, because your task 
is over." 

8. Just then a little pufi* of wind came, and the 
leaf let go without thinking of it, and the wind 
took it up and turned it over, and then let it fall 
gently down under the edge of a fence among hun- 
dreds of leaves, and it never waked up to tell what 
it dreamed about. 

Questions. — What is an allegory? What is a twig? When 
does autumn come ? What causes the leaves to be yellow and 
scarlet in autumn ? What is a branch ? What is a limb of a 
tree? The trunk of a tree? What is a holiday ? 
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Memory Gems from Cowper. 

A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind I 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

Variety's the very spice of life. 
That gives it all its flavor. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 



29.— Birds and their Ways. 

1. The wild gurgle of sweet sounds has begun ; 
— ^it began weeks ago, though to one new come into 
the country it seems as if it only then began when 
he* first hears it. Yet, the industries of the unvot- 
ing winged citizens are well advanced. Neste are 
made, eggs are laid, jealous owners" will not let you 
come near them without sharp protests. 

2. Later-coming birds are preparing, looking out 
trees, selecting forked branches, bringing in hair, 
straw, sticks, feathers, and building without sound 
of a hammer. Do birds use the same nest in suc- 
cessive seasons ? 

3. That they come back to the same, neighbor- 
hood I doubt not. But I have never, except in the 
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case of wrens and martine, seen them repairing old 
nests. My trees are full of last year's robins' 
nests to let, without applications. It may be that 
the birds who built them have come to harm in 
their migrations. 

4. They may have been eaten by the dusky 
working man, and may now be hoeing cotton, or 
by some young poet, and may now be singing lyrics 
to the spring. At any rate, they are not here. 

5. But there are saucy wrens, flute-like blue- 
birds, chattering cat-birds, many- voiced sparrows, 
the glorious robin, prince of northern singers, with- 
out whom the morning choir would be like a choir 
without a leader. 

6. There, too, sings, while I write, the tender 
and sad wood-thrush, shadow-loving, always sing- 
ing from under the green leaves; while all a-tremble 
in the air flies the Bob-o'-link, making a mocking 
medley of notes, as if poking fun at the whole busi- 
ness of music and laughing at his own buffoonery. 

7. Orioles are clarionetting from the trees ; the 
sweet little goldfinch, most exquisite in form and 
color and lady-like in note, seems as if it were say- 
ing the most charming compliments in the most 
graceful manner. 

8. The books are misleading as to the habits of 
the wood'thrush. It is regarded as solitary, loving 
retired woods, notably fond of trees overhanging 
running water, shy of human beings, and alto- 
gether a charming, songful recluse. 
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9. It is true that it loves woods, and sings from 
trees overhanging dells ; but it is no more a recluse 
and no shyer than half our summer song-birds. 
They build and sing in the door-yards of the vil- 




lage ; they frequent the back yards on Brooklyn 
Heights, as I am writing. One remained all the 
past winter at my neighbor Dayton's, and came 
every day to get food thrown out for him. 
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10. On the main road between my cottage and the 
barn, along which all carts, wagons, and teams are 
continually passing, there is a fine old apple-tree, 
whose branches overhang the road, and rake off a 
tribute from every Load of hay that goes by. 

11. On this tree last summer a wood-thrush 
built its nest, and, as if to express its opinion of 
what had been written about its shyness, instead of 

i» taking the great top-dome, or the eastern branches, 

^ it selected the limbs that reached out over the road 

and built there. 

12. A man on horseback could have laid his 
\ hand upon the nest. There, amidst the hurry- 

skurry of a half-dozen men and a dozen berry- 
picking boys, it laid its eggs, and hatched its 
young. We often went near to watch the sitting 
mother. She looked calmly out upon us, without 
a sign of disturbance. 

13. Now, no field robin would permit half the 
degree of spying without flying off and telling all 
the neighborhood in shrill tones that we were rob- 
bing her I At evening the mate would often perch 
upon a cedar post, adjacent, in the clear open light, 
without leaf or cover, and sing cheerily till it was 
so dark that he could not read his notes. 

14. There is another one, in the avenue along 
which all comers and goers pass from the highway 
hither. He hops along the road which I pass, not 
twenty feet distant, descends to the ground, allows 
me to watch him in his hunt for insects, and alto- 
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gether shows signs of familiarity and good neigh- 
borhood.— Christian Union. 

Analysis. — Give the meaning of " unvoting winged citizens." 
Of the " dusky working man." Of a " medley of notes." Of 
"poking fun." Where is Brooklyn Heights f Give the mean 
ing of " rake off a tribute," in the tenth paragraph. What 
is meant by the " avenue " ? What is meant by " the anat- 
omy of trees " ? 

DEFINITIONS. 



Successive, following. 
Recluse^ one who lives retired. 
Migra'tions, irwvings jnym 
pUuie to place. 



BufToon'ery, donnishness. 
Adjac'ent, near. 
Resurrec'tion, rising again. 
Soritary, alone. 



30.— Little Jerry, the Miller. 

1. Beneath the hill you may see the mill, 

Of wasting wood and crumbling stone ; 

The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 

But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 

2. Year after year, early and late. 

Alike in summer and winter weather. 
He pecked the stones and calked the gate, 
And mill and miller grew old together. 

3. " Little Jerry !" — 'twas all the same — 

They loved him well who called him so ; 
And whether he'd ever another ilame, 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 
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4. 'Twas " Little Jerry, come grind my rye ;" 
And " Little Jerry, come grind my wheat ;" 
And " Little Jerry " was still the cry. 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 

6. Twas " Little Jerry " on every tongue, 
And thus the simple truth was told ; 
For Jerry was little when he was young, 
And Jerry was little when he was old. 

6. But what in size he chanced to lack. 

That Jerry made up in being strong ; 
I've seen a sack upon his back 

As thick as the miller, and quite as long. 

7. Always busy, and always merry. 

Always doing his very best, 
A notable wag was little Jerry, 

Who uttered well his standing jest — 

8. " When will you grind my corn, I say ?" 

" Nay," quoth Jerry, " you needn't scold ; 
Just leave your grist for half a day, 
And never fear but you'll be tolled.^^ 

9. How Jerry lived is known to fame, 

But how he died there's none may know ; 

One autumn day the rumor came — 

" The brook and Jerry are very low." 
8 
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10. And then 'twas whispered mournfully 

The leech had come and he was dead ; 
And all the neighbors flocked to see : 
" Poor Little Jerry I" was all they said. 

11. They laid him in his earthy bed — 

His miller's coat his only shroud — 
" Dust to dust " the parson said, 
And all the people wept aloud. 

12. For he had shunned the deadly sin, 

And not a grain of over-toll 
Had ever dropped into his bin. 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 

13. Beneath the hill there stands the mill. 

Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 

The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 

But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 

John G. Saxe. 

Analysis. — What is the meaning of " pecked the stones and 
calked the gate"? Write out in fiill the contraction Fve; 
also he'd. What is a wag ? What is a jest f What is the 
meaning of the fourth line eighth stanza ? What is a leech ? 
What is a shroud ? 

Memory Gems from Burns. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever. 
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O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us 1 
It wad frae monie a. blunder free us» 
And foolish notion. 

The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley, 
And leave us naught but grief and ]>ain 

For promised joy. 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin-grey, and a' that ; 
Gie folks their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that. 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 



31.— The Lost Nestlings. 

1. "Have you seen my darling nestlings?^' 

A mother-robin cried : 
" I cannot, cannot find them, 

Though I've sought them far and wida 

2. " I left them well this morning 

When I went to seek their food ; 
But I found, upon returning, 
I'd a nest without a brood. 

3. " Oh, have you naught to tell me 

That will ease my aching breast, 
About my tender offspring 
That I left within the nest? 
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4. " Fve called them in the bushes. 
And the rolling stream beside. 
Yet they came not to my bidding ; 
I'm a£raid they all have died," 

6. ^ I can tell you all about them," 

Said a wanton little boy, 

" For 'twas I that did the mischirf 

Your nestlings to destroy. 

f / 

6. " But I did not think their mother 

Her little ones would miss, 
Or ever come to hail me' ^ 

With a wailing sound like this. 

7. " I did not know your bosom 

Was formed to suffer woe, 
And to mourn your murdered children, 
Or I had not grieved you so. 

8. " I'm sorry that I've taken 

The lives I can't restore, 
And this regret shall teach me 
To do the thing no more. 

9. " I ever shall remember 

The plaintive sounds I've heard, 
Nor kill another nestling 
To pain a mother-bird," 
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EXERCISE. 

Give the meaning of " nestlings." 

Why is •' mother-robin " written with a hyphen. 

Write a sentence containing the word " sought." 

Write in full the expressions FvCy I'd, I'm, 'tuoaa, and can't 

What is a brood f 

What is the meaning of " restore " ? ' 

Tell the story in your own language. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sought, hunted Jot. I Plain'tive, sad. 

Offspring, children. I Wan'ton,/ro/ic809?ie. 



32.— Robbie and the Birds' Thanksgivinfir. 

1. Bobbie Evans was a pretty good boy. I use 
a qualifying term, for Robbie had a temper which 
he didn't always control ; but he had a generous 
nature and a kind, tender heart, and was consider- 
ate of th« feelings of others, — ^all such good qualities 
that they went a long way towards oflfeetting the 
temper part of him. 

2. Now I might tell you how his quick temper 
got.hkn into trouble and disgrace — ^how he said 
and did things when under its influence for which 
he was afterwards very sorry and ashamed — ^how 
it caused his mother much anxiety and his sisters 
trouble, for no one could tell just when it would 
break out or in what form ; but I feel too good- 
natured myself to think of these unpleasant things, 
and as there are three good things to one bad one 
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about Robbie, we will tell of them, leaving his tem- 
per until another time. 

3. Robbie lived in the country, in a nice large 
house, with a yard in front and back and on both 
sides of it ; he loved pets and had room enough 
to indulge this love to a great extent. He had 
kittens, and rabbits, and chickens, and pigeons, 
which he delighted to feed and care for, and which 
he loved each the best by turns, but I think none 
claimed so much of his attention, or perhaps of 
his love, at any one time so long, as his flock 
of ducks. 

4. Two little ones had been given him by his 
Uncle Bob the summer before, and now there were 
five more that Robbie had watched since the soft, 
downy little things had pecked themselves out of 
the shell, and began waddling back and forth from 
their dinner of mush to the stream below the gar- 
den, in which they paddled away the most of their 
time, and stirred up the fountain that supplied 
Papa Evans's flocks and herds with water. 

5. This didn't please driver John when he came 
with a thirsty team to the drinking-trough to find 
the dregs up to the surface and the tired roans 
sniff* at it and turn away. 

6. Robbie tried to have his pets take their sail 
in the morning, and then be off* for a propaenade 
and leave the water to settle, but the more he tried 
to keep them away the more they were bent on the 
swim, and the more trouble the little renegades 
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caused him the more store he seemed to set by 
them. 

7. Various plans were resorted to to keep them 
away from the water, but all in vain, till at last a 
family council was held, in which Robbie put in a 
strong plea, he thought, for the ducks ; he didn't 
try to show that they were not guilty of swimming 
and at the wrong time, but that they couldn't help 
it and he couldn't prevent it, which argument only 
went against the duck cause. 

8. It was finally decided that they should serve 
aa a Thanksgiving dinner, and Robbie was to in- 
vite Grandma Evans, and Uncle Bob, and Cousin 
Edith, and Tommy, and he was to ride over on his 
own pony with the invitations in his pocket writ- 
ten on note-paper by sister Nettie — ^in short, it was 
to be Robbie's Thanksgiving. 

9. Though the boy felt some lingering pangs 
about giving up the ducks, yet the worst was 
really over, and he often said it did him the most 
good when he gave away the things he valued the 
most highly. 

10. The day before the feast, as he sat watching 
the nice things making, he wondered what more 
he could do to make it a happy Thanksgiving, for, 
as I have told you, he was a thoughtful, kind- 
hearted boy, and as he looked out of the window 
at the little birds hopping about on the hardened 
ground, on which a little flurry of snow had fallen 
and covered the few remaining seeds, they looked 
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SO small and pinched that it set Robbie to thinking 
whether they wouldn't enjoy a feast on the coming 
day, sa well as the rest. 

11. Now, in justice to the boy, we must say that 
if he acted selfishly from a hasty temper, he was 
just as quick to act generously from good impulses; 
so he didn't consider the question long, but in Papa 
Evans's barn he found a sheaf of wheat, which, 
with this good man's help, he raised in the front 
yard, by putting a pole through the centre and 
driving the sharp end into the ground, wishing all 
the time that a whole flock of birds would hear of 
it and come for their Thanksgiving dinner. 

12. And sure enough, some little bird must have 
carried the good news, for he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the next day a smart scattering of the 
little brown coats feeding on the wheat, twittering 
their thanks and enjoying their feast as well, ap- 
parently, outside, as the little cousins did the ten- 
der duck and nice dressing, and cranberry sauce, 
and tarts, and pumpkin pie, inside. Robbie, we 
know, enjoyed these all the more for seeing the 
birds. 

13. We think it was a happy thought and well 
carried out, and we wish other Robbies who have 
pantries piled up with good things for Thanks- 
giving Day, would not only divide with the little 
boys and girls whose store-rooms are 'most always 
empty even at such times, but provide something 
for the little birds which are locked out of their 
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pantries by the chill winds and frosty breath of 
November. 

• EXERCISE. 
Write words in place of the italicized words in the following: 

1. He had a generous nature and a kind heart. 

2. Tried to have his pets take their sail in the morning. 

3. Then be off for a promenade, 

4. The more they were bent on a swim. 

5. The more store he seemed to set by them, 

6. Various plans were resorted to. 

7. On which a little flurry of snow had fallen. 

8. A smart scattering of brown coats feeding on the wheat 

9. The more trouble the little renegades caused him. 
10. Till at last a family council was held. 



33.— Rosy's Revengre. 

1. " Bertie, here's your hat again tossed down 
behind the settee on the piazza, instead of being 
hung up on the hat-rack. Presently the -vfhole 
household would have been called upon to help 
you look for it. Come and pick it up ; and listen 
to what I am going to say, for I am very much in 
earnest. 

2. " I am really quite tired of talking to you on 
this one subject ; and to make you remember to be 
more careful, I am gomg to make you stay in- 
doors all day the next time your hat is out of 
place. You know best how you will like that, 
and you can choose for yourself. Now go and 
hang it up, and remember." 
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3. Bertie's mother spoke very decidedly, indeed, 
and looked as nearly angry as she ever could, as 
she gave this warning to her careless little son. And 
Bertie, hastily putting the hat in its proper place, 
walked off a little sheepishly, thinking to himself: 

4. " I guess I had better try and remember about 
that hat. Mother means it ; she doesn't often look 
like that." , 

6. He was in the children's room, very busy 
painting over, with his new box of colors, the pict- 
ures in a newspaper. Rosy, his little sister, stood 
by, watching him with admiring eyes, and giving 
him the benefit of her advice as to the proper tints 
to put into the ladies' dresses. It was very good 
fun for a while, but Bertie got tired of it by and 
by, and leaned back in his chair with a big yawn, 
thinking what he would do next. 

6. Presently a bright thought struck him, and 
he jumped down from his chair in a hurry. 

7. "Rosy, you put away those things, won't you? 
that's a good girl," he said. " I have not time. I 
must be off right away." 

8. " Where are you going so suddenly ?" asked 
Rosy, beginning to pick up the things. 

9. " Oh I out with my sled. I promised Jimmy 
Lane and Ned Wheeler to go over to the hill coast- 
ing with them, this morning, and I forgot all about 
it till this minute. I suppose they're having lots 

.o' fun. Say, you'll clear up all that muss, will 
you? I wonder where my hat is?" 
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10. "Oh, Bertie! mayn't I go with you?" begged 
Rosy, with eager eyes. " I'll clean this all up for 
you. I won't be a minute. Mamma said I might 
go with you the next time you went to the hill, if 
you'd take care of me. And you will, won't you, 
Bertie?" 

11. " No, indeed, not this time," answered her 
brother, looking round under chairs and tables for 
his hat. " D'ye s'pose a fellow wants to be bothered 
with a girl to take care of when he's going for fiin? 
Where in creation is that hat of mine ?" 

12. "I think you might take me," persisted 
Rosy, beseechingly, her pretty eyes beginning to 
fill. "The other boys take their sisters — ^it's all 
the more fun when there are boys and girls to- 
gether — and I haven't had a single good ride all 
winter. Please, Bertie, and I'll help you find 
your hat!" 

13. " Much obliged ; I've found it myself. For 
a wonder, it was on the hat-rack this time." 

And before Rosy could put in another plea, he 
had clapped it on his head &nd was off. 

14. Poor Rosy stood looking after him blankly 
for a moment, and then her little face grew hot 
with anger. 

" He's a bad, mean, selfish boy," she said, pas- 
sionately, "and I know what I'll do. I'll have my 
revenge." 

15. Now, Rosy didn't know in the least what 
this terrible threat meant ; but she knew it must 
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be something very bad, because she had heard one 
of the large girls at school say it to another, one 
day, when in a great passion. Rosy was in a great 
passion now, but it relieved her so much to utter 
that fierce speech, that she began to grow calmer; 
and by the time her naughty brother came in to 
dinner, his red cheeks glowing and his black eyes 
sparkling with the frosty air and the " ftm " to- 
gether, the good-hearted little thing had quite for- 
given him, and, indeed, nearly forgotten his selfish- 
ness. She remembered it again the next day, though, 
when their mother, coming into the nursery, said : 

16. " Quick, children, get ready. Mrs. Brown 
has called to offer me a sleigh-ride, and she says 
there is room enough for you. But make haste ; 
the horses must not stand waiting in the cold." 

17. " Oh, jolly !" cried Bertie, jumping up in 
high delight. "The Browns' big sleigh; only 
think. Rosy ! Lots of buffaloes, and such bells, — 
my ! Where in the world is that hat now?" 

18. Rosy was " flying around," pulling on her 
woollen jacket, tying her tippet, getting out her 
muff and her mittens, and her own hat was already 
snugly tied under her chin. She was so busy she 
had not even heard what her brother was saying, 
and he, disgusted at seeing her quite ready while 
he was poking round in vain for the ever-missing 
hat, broke out in loud reproach. 

19. "Yes, that's all you care for, you selfish, 
selfish thing!" he cried, almost sobbing, big boy 
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as he was. " You're all ready, and you don't care 
whether I have to stay or not. And I haven't had 
a real good sleigh-ride this whole winter-r-now 1 
Where is that hateful old hat?" *^^ 

20. Now, all this brought back to Rosy the recol- 
lection of yesterday, when she had begged in vain 
of him, and the thought came into her mind : " I 
know where his hat is ; I saw it fall behind the big 
chest in the garret, when we were up there a little 
while ago. I s'pose if I didn't tell him, and made 
him stay at home, it would be my revenge ;" and 
she looked a little triumphantly at the big boy, his 
black curls all tangled with poking his head into 
all sorts of corners, and his red cheeks stained with 
tears. Pity filled her tender little breast at the 
sight,, however, and she thought again : 

" But I guess I'll tell him this time, and that 
shall be my revenge instead of the other." 

21. So she only said saucily, " Oh, you big cry- 
baby ! hurry on your coat and mittens. I'll find 
your hat ;" and flew, like a little bird, up to the 
garret and back, just as her mother again appeared 
at the door, all ready in her own wraps to start. 

22. Bertie looked a little sheepish as he followed 
her and his sister out to the sleigh, and all he said 
was a hurried whisper, "You're a good girl, Rosy;" 
but he said to himself, quite in earnest this time, 
that he had been a good-for-nothing, selfish, care- 
less scamp, but that this sort of thing had to be 
changed now, right away. And then the charm 
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and the excitement of a long drive in " Browns' 
big sleigh," put quite out of both their heads all 
thought of Rosy's "revenge." 

Memory Gems from Byron. 

Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb ; 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

They never fail who die 
In a great cause. 

The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame, than shedding ^eas of gore. 

Friendship is Love without his wings. 

No words suffice the secret soul to show, 
For truth denies all eloquence to woe. 

Farewell I a word that must be, and hath been, — 
A sound that makes us linger ; yet — farewell I 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 



34.— Bobolink's Song. 

1. He lit on a fence by the weed-tangled roadside, 
A clerical bird, one conld spy, 
By the white of his bands and the black of his 
gown, , 
And the solemn cast of his eye. 
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2. Knee-deep in the clover I mused on the fellow : 
" Fine feathers," said I, " make fine birds ; 
If your breastplate were red and your tail- 
feathers yellow, 
No need of these critical words. 

3. " But, indeed, my good comrade, what gift do 
you bring 
To welcome the advent of June ? 
Ah, me 1 if only you knew how to sing, 
Perhaps you might give us a tune. 

4. " But homely and dull, alas ! poor little rover, 
I truly am sorry for you : 
So I think I'll drop down in this dew-scented 
clover. 
And wonder what next you will do." 

6. He cocked up his head, my commonplace birdie. 
He winked with that clerical eye. 
Then sudden around and about and above me 
The day seemed to laugh with the sky. 

6. What was it? A swift hand from the shade of 
the bushes 
Flung sunward a shower of diamonds and 
pearls ? 
Or the laughter that merrily, cheerily gushes 
From the lily-white throats of frolicking girls? 
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7- It glanced and it glinted, it shone and it shadowed, 
This wonderful something that flooded the 
morn. 
Now here and now yonder, it babbled and bub- 
bled. 
Till all care away on its measure was borne. 

8. A troubadour zephyr, with young leaves for 
harpstrings. 
Might wake just such music as skyward he'd 
soar; 
Or a swift little cloud cast loose from its moor- 
ings. 
Drop downward in showers such musical lore. 

9. 1 glanced at the perch where my friend had been 
sitting. 
But lo ! he was gone like a wind-followed leaf; 
Far off in the meadow so roguishly flitting, 
- Tipsily shaking with — say, think you 'twas 
grief? Louise E. Holden. 

Analysis. — What is a clerical bird? Why did Bobolink 
look clerical ? What is meant by the advent of June f What 
is the emphatic word of third line, third stanza ? Of the fourth 
line, third stanza? Why did Bobolink seem homely and 
dull? Why did the day seem "to laugh with the sky"? 
What is a "troubadour zephyr"? 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the meaning of the following 
words: solemn, mused, critical, comrade, gmhes, troubadour, 
zephyr, love, roguishly, tipsily. 
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35.-Would Be's. 

1. The mantel clock had just struck four, 
Long sunbeams trembled on the floor, 
Where played, within a cottage door, 

Three children fair and young, 
Unmindful that, with loving smile, 
Their mother o'er their harmless guile 
A tender vigil kept, the while 

She sweetly worked and sung. 

2. Before the pleasant song was done. 
Or passed from sight the setting sun, 
Outstretched and idle, every one 

Upon the carpet lay. 
The mimic gun gave no alarm ; 
Doll, top, and ball had lost their charm ; 
Quite empty dropped each hand and arm 

In weariness of play. 

3. " I'll bet I know," said noisv Dan, 

" What I shall be, when I'm a man ; 
Come, rouse up quick and hear my plan ; 

/'// be a soldier I Hee I 
Not under anybody's thumb, 
But others bid to go and come, 
And march to sound of fife and drum, 

My gay old cavalry," 
9 
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4. "And I'd be — oh I you cannot guess I'* 
Said merry-hearted little Bess, 
Bewitching in her eagerness, 

"/'rf be a Christian queen 1 
I'd nurse the sick, read to the blind, 
Give to the poor, and be so kind, 
My people would just love to mind. 
And never would be mean." 

0. Adelbert, scarcely five years old, 

With some great thought now waxing bold, 
His head, of proud, imperious mould, 

Bent with a roguish nod. 
While in his eyes, of flashing jet, 
A horde of vagrant mischiefs met, 
As, turning a quick somerset, 
He whispered, 'Td be God /" 

6. Downsliding from his mother's knee, 
Not knowing what the sport might be, 
Wee Willie, wild with baby glee, 

Astride Adelbert sprung, 
Ere he could find a ready place 
To hide away his blushing face, — 
For mother chid with gentle grace. 
As sweetly as she sung. 

Cornelia A. Wilkinson. 

Language Lesson. — Compose sentences containing the fol- 
lowing words: s^iribeamSy harmletSy tender, mimic, wearinesf, 
bewiUMng, imperiovs. 
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36.— The Cold-Water Boy. 

1. Behold a table with boiled turkey and ham, 
with vegetables nicely cooked, and gravies rich and 
juicy. There sit a father at its head and the 
mother opposite, and guests are seated on either 
side ; there is no lack of good-humor and merry 
jest to give spice to conversation. 

2. There are children, too ; a boy of ten and a 
girl of eight. They listen intelligently and atten- 
tively to the remarks of parents and guests, look 
up into the faces of one another with interest. Be- 
hold ! decanters are brought in ; glasses are filled, 
and one and another sip the sparkling wine. 

3. "Excellent!" exclaimed one, smacking his 
lips. " Fine !" echoed another, with glass refilled. 

4. "Shall I drink wine with you, my lad ?" asked 
one of the gentlemen, bowing to the boy. 

5. "Is not your glass filled, William?" asked 
the father. — " John, fill William's glass," turning 
to the servant. Slowly did William turn up his 
glass to receive the rosy liquor. 

6. " Drink with the gentleman, my dear," whis- 
pered the mother, encouragingly. The boy blushed 
and cast down his eyes, but he obeyed not. Was 
he frightened ? Was he difl&dent ? 

7. " My son, did you not hear Mr. Black ad- 
dress you ?" said the father, quickly and sternly. 
"Drink wine with him, William." 
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Accustomed to obey his father's slightest wish, 
the boy's lip quivered, but he obeyed not, 

8. In a moment, raising his eyes and looking his 
&ther fall in the face, he said manfully : " Father, 
I am a soldier in the Cold- Water Army, and I 
can't drink wine." 

9. " Brave boy !" exclaimed one of the gentle^ 
men, setting down his glass. 

10. "The Cold- Water Army must conquer if 
every soldier stands his ground as well," said an- 
other, regarding William with great respect. 

11. "We will excuse you, my son," said the 
fiither, in a softened voice, and, though they sat 
long at the table, his glass was not again raised to 
his lips. There it stood, untasted and fall. Yes^ 
the cold-water ranks can boast of other soldiers a& 
brave as William. 

12. Stand firm, my boys ; let no one beat you 
from your ground. Be up and doing I Intemper- 
ance is stealing about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour. Break his weapons, destroy his engines, 
give him no quarter. 

13. " Cold water ! Cold water !" 

Let this shout of triumph be heard all over the 
land, from city and hamlet, from mountain and 
glen: 

"Cold water! Cold water and victory!" 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the meaning of the following 
words : c(mversation^ decanters^ diffident^ sternly^ cbccustomedt 
intemperance. 
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37.— The Manliest Man. 

1. The manliest man of all the race, 
Whose heart is open as his face, 

Puts forth his hand to help anpther. 
Tis not the blood of kith or kin, 
'Tis not the color of the skin ; 
Tis the true heart which beats within 

Which makes the man a man and brother. 

2. His words are warm upon his lips, 
His heart beats to his finger-tips, 

He is a friend and loyal neighbor. 
Sweet children kiss him on the way. 
And women trust him, for they may, 
He owes no debt he cannot pay ; 

He earns his bread with honest labor. 

3. He lifts the fallen from the ground, 
And puts his feet upon the round 

Of dreaming Jacob's starry ladder, 
Which lifts him higher, day by day. 
Toward the bright and heavenly way, 
And farther from the tempter's sway. 

Which stingeth like the angry adder. 

4. He strikes oppression to the dust. 

He shares the blows aimed at the just, 
He shrinks not from the post of danger. 
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And in the thickest of the fight 
He battles bravely for the right, 
For that is mightier than might, 

Though cradled in an humble manger. 

5. Hail to the manly man ! he comes 

Not with the sound of horns and drums, 

Though grand as any duke, and grander; 
H6 daVns upon the world, and light 
Dispels the dreary gloom of night, 
And ills, like bats and owls, take flight ; 

He's greater than great Alexander. 

George W. Bungay. 



Analysis. — What is meant by his words are warm upon his 
lips f Give the meaning of his heart beats to his finger-tips. 
What is meant by Jacob's starry ladder f What is an adder? 
Who was Alexander, and why was he great ? 



38-— The Butterflies' Party. 

1. Two butterflies were seated on a currant-bush 
one day, 

Talking about their pretty wings in quite a fool- 
ish way. 

Said one, " I'm tired of flitting round all sum- 
mer long till fall." 

^'And so am I," the other said; "suppose we 
give a ball." 
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2. **That would be capital indeed! but how to send 

around 
Among the bees and butterflies my wisdom does 

confound. 
We must have a splendid party — no guest must 

be left out ; 
Let's get some trusty messenger to take our cards 

about." 




3. Close by the currant-bush there lay, deep in a 

lily cup, 
Four fairies, listening to the talk ; and quickly 

springing up. 
They stood among the butterflies, with motions 

light and gay. 
Ready to help in any scheme of merriment or 

play. 
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4. "We'll take your invitations all through the 

world to-night, 

From North to South, from East to West, be- 
fore the morning light; 

Just trust to us your party — ^we are cunning lit- 
tle ones, — 

Guests, lights, and music, all shall come before 
two setting suns." * 

5. Away flew Mab, and Tip, and Flip, and funny 

Whimsey, too, 
Just having sipped a dainty draught of nectar's 

honey-dew ; 
They waved their little fairy wands as they 

called out " good-bye," 
And in another second they were sailing through 

the sky. 

6. Next evening came two regrets— one from the 

active bee. 

The other from the frugal ant — ^begging ex- 
cused to be; 

The one was quite too busy making honey all 
the day. 

The other y too, was occupied^ laying her stores 
away. 

7. The evening came — ^and sparkling bright, with 

jewels rich and rare, 
First came the fairies with their queen, through 
the soft summer air — 
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Their gauzy robes were spangled o'er with little 

silver stars, 
And they flitted, all so airy, round the queen's 

gilijed car. 

8. Next came a host of glow-worms, from warm 

southern climes afar. 
Each with a brilliant lantern, brighter than 

evening star; 
And lighting on the flowers near, each took his 

quiet stand. 
Shedding soft silvery radiance around this fairy 

land. 

9. Sweet mocking-birds and nightingales perched 

on the branching trees, 

Obedient to the fairies' call, trilled lively melo- 
dies ; — 

The orchestrd was charming, the music comme- 
il-faut, 

The butterflies were wild with joy, as they flut- 
tered to and fro. 

10. The beetles came, the grasshoppers, the little 

Katydid, 

The cricket chirped her merry song, down in 
the deep grass hid; 

The humming-bird, the little wren, the dragon- 
fly, the gnat, 

And far beyond the grassy mound there lurked 
the owl and bat. 
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11. Then came a swarm of butterflies, with wings 

of shining gold, 
Purple and crimson velvet, most gorgeous to 

behold! 
Then scores of Southern beetles, burnished with 

glittering sheen. 
There were violet and purple, and dazzling 

emerald green. 

12. There were humming-birds from Eio, of every 

glowing hue. 
Crimson and orange, purple, brown, and shades 

of heavenly blue. 
All burnished o'er with golden tints borrowed 

from sunny climes. 
Where glow the tropics' splendors bright, amid 

the groves of limes. 

13. Then paled our Northern butterflies at such a 

witching sight, 
They were just like sickly tapers amid such 
floods of light, 
•j For the splendid foreign strangers all other 

guests outdid. 
And the disappointed butterflies amid the 
bushes hid. 

14. " What a conceited set they are ! so full of 

haughty ways !" 
Said the pale lady-butterfly, so envious of the 
blaze 
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Of grace and beauty from afar — for she was 

quite eclipsed 
By the foreign belles, whose praises were on all 

the flatt'ring lips. 





^*Vv 



^, 1 




16. They danced away till morning — but many a 

weary fly, 
Forgetful of the risk she ran, just laid her down 

to die; 
They all were sorely tired, and so very hungry 

too — 
For loilg before the morning, they'd consumed 

the honey-dew. 
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16. Good fairy Tip looked very sad when, by the 

dawn of day, 
Around her, sick and dying there, so many 

helpless lay: 
But she said in mournful whispers, " I need not 

feel surprise 
At the end of all this folly, which meets my 

sorrowing eyes. 

17. " For these are only butterflies — ^the creatures 

of a day^ 
Just made among the flowers gay to dance their 

life away, 
But when we see immortals, as pilgrims to the 

skies, 
No wiser than a butterfly, though time like 

lightning flies. 
Spending their days in vanity, their nights in 

giddy mirth. 
As though the soul within them breathed not 

immortal birth-^ 
Ah I then let dying mortals list to the Spirit's 

call— 
To butterflies and humming-birds resign the 

giddy ball." 

18. Drejary as looked that grassy mound in the full 

glare of day, 
So empty are those giddy joys which swiftly 
fade away, 
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Dropping o'er all a gloomy veil, like a dark 
funeral pall — 

And this is all that lingers near after a mid- 
night ball. H. B. McKeevee. 

EXERCISE. 
Write words in place of those italicized m ihe following : 

1. Just having sipped a draught of nectar's honey-dew- 

2. They were sailing through the sky, 

3. The other, too, was occupied. 

4. Their gauzy robes were spangled oW with silver stars. 

5. With vjings of shining gold. 

6. All burnished o'er with golden tints borrowed from sunny 



7. They'd consumed the honey-dew. 



39-— Bob. 

1. A DOZEN years ago, or thereabouts, the work- 
men employed in tearing down some old frame tene- 
ments to make room for a much needed improvement 
in one of the thoroughfares of New York City, 
noticed a large black squirrel springing from beam 
to beam, and running over the floors of the dis- 
mantled buildings. He seemed to have been de- 
serted by his owners, and to be fairly bewildered 
by the confusion around him. 

2. They set a common rat-trap for him— caught 
him; and one of their number took the captive 
home to his children. There he attracted the at- 
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tenticn of my grandmother, who had a very warm 
corner in her heart for all dumb animals, and she 
persuaded my father to buy the squirrel of the 
children and bring him home to us. The poor 
creature had worn his back bare and raw by con- 
stant rubbing against the wires of the trap. 

3. My father procured a very large cage with a 
revolving cylinder attached, in which Bob was set 
at liberty, to his immense satisfaction. How much 
he enjoyed the snug house and its warm bed, and 
how much he gloried in the exercise he hourly 
took in the cylinder, it would be hard to tell. At 
first he was exceedingly vicious, and no one dared 
to intrude a finger through the bars, though it held 
the plumpest filbert ever eaten by a squirrel. 

4. But gradually the little fellow became con- 
vinced that he had nothing to fear, and began to 
show signs of great friendliness. He would take 
your finger in his mouth, and setting his tiny sharp 
teeth, white as the whitest ivory, would look out of 
his black eyes with a most mischievously wicked 
expression, but for all his seeming intention he 
would hold the finger as gently as if it were his 
own tongue. 

5. About this time we opened the cage and al- 
lowed him to range the room, and then began the 
ftin of finding nuts, after he, true to his instinct, 
had hidden them away. We would find them in 
mother's work-basket ; in one of our book-satchels, 
where indeed, he often took a cozy nap ; inside of 
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drawers and in the corners of the lounge and 
stuffed chairs ; behind the clock ; in slippers and 
overshoes ; indeed, in all imaginable places. Then, 
too, began the trouble he occasioned by gnawing 
books and tearing things. 

6. I think now, if I should go home to the .old 
house, I might find on the top shelf, among " the 
children's old books," the first one I ever owned, 
with a big scallop taken out of it by his sharp teeth. 
What merry tussles we had over the old rag which 
Bob would carry to the door of his cage, and then 
contend with us for its possession ! His hair had 
now grown out again, and a more handsome fellow 
could not be seen. 

7. He was very large, black as the coals in the 
scuttle, and his tail — ^ah! Bob, you know you 
were proud of its length and bushiness. Every 
day he developed . more attachment to his home 
and affection for the family, though his favorite 
was my father, who really loved the little creature, 
and used to apologize for it, by saying, " That he 
had a warm sympathy for all the black race." 

8. Every night, when father came home and lay 
down on the lounge to take his evening nap. Bob 
would search every pocket for the nuts he was sure 
to find ; and would eat them sitting on his master's 
head, shoulder, arm, or leg, as the fancy took him, 
and then creep in between his friend's vest and 
shirt bosom, and snuggle down, a little furry ball, 
to keep my father company in his nap. 
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9. I fear he took a great many liberties with his 
friends and their belongings. I know he even 
went so far as to drink from the water-pitcher, and 
a very comical spectacle he presented when he 
scaled the handle and descended into its depths, 
tho. water being so low that nothing but his hind 
feet and tail were visible. 

10. But one morning we did not find him in his 
cage, where he always slept at night, and we 
searched all that day and the next, but still no 
trace of Bob could be found. For two weeks we 
mourned him as one who had gone never to re- 
turn, when one day, as Bridget was coming down 
the attic stairs, we heard her scream, rush up again 
and run across the floor. 

11. Hurrying up, we found her crouching under 
the roof in a corner by the chimney, and there we 
beheld our pet snugly established in a new nest, 
where he had set up housekeeping on his own re- 
sponsibility. I grieve to say that the furnishing 
of the new abode had not been carried out on strict 
principles of honesty. 

12. He had been detected by Bridget, who had 
met him coming up out of the sitting-room with a 
pair of stockings out of mother's work-basket. In 
his possession was found a velvet and jet head- 
dress, for whose disappearance mother had found 
it hard to account. 

13. There was a fine lace collar that had gone 
into the wash, but had never come out ; here was a 
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mitten that had caused Bert more than one tear. 
There was an old &ilk duster, greatly valued by 
Bridget, and under its loss she had lost her temper, 
and said " children are spalpeens," and only replied 
to our protestations of innocence by saying, " That 
things didn't go without hands," though at. that 
moment she had abundant proof that they do 
sometimes. There were also several handkerchiefs, 
whose ownership could be easily established by cer- 
tain black smears, , showing how useful they had 
been found in cleaning slates. Our delight at 
finding Bob knew no bounds, and we carried him 
down stairs in triumph, and did not let him come 
up again till bed-time. 

14. The summer came, and he found climbing 
the trees inside the square very much to his taste, 
and sometimes he found his way out into the street, 
where he invariably attracted the attention of the 
boys, who felt compelled, as New York boys in- 
variably do, to stone him. But the nimble little 
fellow kept clear of their missiles, and usually 
found a friend to take his part and put an end to ^ 
the assault. He made many friends in the neigh- 
borhood and was a welcome playfellow in not a 
few homes. 

15. This life of freedom developed in him all 
the instincts for which he had no use in the life he 
led in the cage, so when the fall came he set him- 
self to find a nest for the winter. A servant in one 
the houses, several doors from us, had made a great 

10 
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pet of him. She slept in a low addition, and on 
getting into bed one cool autumn night, her feet 
touched something warm and fiirry, which caused 
her to spring out again, and on examination she 
found between the sheets our Bob, with an air 
of supreme satisfaction in having done such a 
good thing for himself. All that winter he slept 
at her feet, to her great comfort as well as his 
own. 

16. We saw him every day,, but he led a free, 
wild life, and was happy in it. We missed, him, 
but so complete was our sympathy with him we 
could forego our own pleasure, very willingly, for 
his. But there was danger in this, and one day 
he did not come for his nuts and usual frolic, his 
bed-fellow slept with cold feet, and we never saw 
or heard of him again. Our conjectures have been 
many, but I doubt if they ever came anywhere 
near the truth. 

17. But he still lives in our memories, and 
many a laugh we have over his old pranks to this 
day, though the Bert of my story is six feet high, 
and talks about clients, briefs, and going to court, 
and another little Bert tumbles on my nursery 
floor, on which is lying an India-rubber squirrel 
which he calls Bob, for the black beauty of 
happy memory. 



Language Lesson. — Write the story in your own words. 
Write an original story about a squirrel or some other pet 
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EXERCISE. 

Substitute eospreaaions for the following in the different para- 
graphs 

1. Tenements, thoroughfares, noticed, dismantled, bewil- 
dered. 2. Captive, attention. 3. Procured, revolving, set at 
liberty, vicious, intrude. 4. Gradually. 5. Nap. 6. Scal- 
lop, handsome. 7. Affection, to apologize. 9. Belongings, 
spectacle, scaled. 12.. Detected. 13. Abundant, established. 
14. Invariably, attracted. 16. Complete, conjectures. 

Memory Gems from Wordsworth. 

Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive. 

But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ? 

A primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more. 

Come forth into the light of things ; 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

Every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath. * 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 



40.— The Spicier Speaks for Herself- 

1. I SUPPOSE you think we spiders are nobodies 
because we go about quietly minding our own busi- 
nesSy neither flaunting in gay colors, like Madam 
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Butterfly, nor making noise enough to craze one, 
like Mr. Humble-Bee. But I can tell you the 
Arachnida family is more ancient than the Human 
family, who take on so many airs, prying into our 
secrets with that impertinent little microscope of 
theirs. 

2. However, we're an honest and industrious 
family, and there's nothing about us to be ashamed 
of. In fact, I could show you some wonderful 
things, if your eyes were not too coarse to see 
them. There are my spinnerets, which spin out a 
beautiful silk rope of more than four thousand 
threads as fast as I want it. Wouldn't you chil- 
dren think it fine if you could make a rope in a 
minute any time you wanted it? 

3. Then you've never seen my combs ; you can't 
— they're too small. I have one on each foot, and 
I use them to keep myself free from dust, as well 
as my web. I don't like to boast, but I really think 
you would admire my eyes. I have eight of them 
— I don't see how you can get along with two, 
though to be sure you can turn yours ' about. 
They are placed in a square in my forehead, for I 
belong to the Epeira branch of the family. Those 
of us who live under ground have their eyes close 
together on the foreheads, and those who live in 
the air have them more scattered, so as to see 
all around. 

4. Then I would really like to show you my 
babies, but alas I they're much too small. I carry 
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them about with me all the time, till they're big 
enough to take care of themselves. They ride on 
my back and head, and in fact there are so many 
that they nearly cover me up. 

6. Perhaps the most interesting thing about us 
is the variety of our houses. I build my house in 
your garden or bushes, and if it wasn't for the im- 
pudence of your gardener, and a destructive instru- 
ment called a broom, you would see them oftener 
than you do. It doesn't become me to brag, but 
if you know of any residence more graceful or ele- 
gant than mine, I'd like to know what it is. 

6. Some of my family live in a sort of tent 
made of a leaf lined with silk, which makes a 
pretty though rather airy house. 

7. One branch of the family builds a house, or 
rather a cradle, shaped like a tiny bell, and hung 
to a leaf or twig, where it rocks with every breeze. 
It is not larger than a pea, snow white, and very 
long. But after it is finished and filled with eggs, 
forty or fifty of them, the careful mother closes it 
up, and covers the outside with mud, because, you 
must know, there are many greedy insects who will 
eat every spider baby they see. 

8. Others build hanging houses. Some are 
three or four inches long, slim, and made of white 
silk ; others are made of empty seed-pods, fastened 
together and lined with silk, for wherever one of 
the Arachnida family lives, she must have silk cur- 
tains to her house. 
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9. One of my relatives, who lives in the West 
Indies — ^a splendid fellow, with body an inch and 
a half long, and bushes of hair on his legs — ^fastens 
his house to a plant, and it looks like an oval silk 
ball. It is very aristocratic and nice. 

10. But I think the most wonderful house is 
made by the Trap-door Spider, another foreigner, 
native of Australia. She is quite large, more than 
an inch long, and she digs a deep tunnel in the 
ground, which of course she lines with heavy silk 
hangings. Then at the top she makes a door, so 
wonderful that she takes her name from it. It is 
made of silk, stiffened with some sort of gum. 
The outside is covered with dirt, bits of bark^ etc., 
exactly like the ground around it, so that when it 
is shut it cannot be seen. The whole is-hung with 
a hinge like any door. What do you think of 
that ? Madam Cteniza (for that's her book name) 
often sits in her door to enjoy the air, but if any 
one comes near, she slams the door, and holds 
it fast. 

11. Some of my family have a strange fancy for 
living about the water. One of them is called the 
Raft Spider, because he makes a raft of leaves and 
sticks, held together with silk. On this he sails 
around, eating such food as he can find on the 
water. He can run on the water, too, easily. 

12. The most singular one, who builds ai snug 
house under water, and spends all her time there, 
is called the Water Spider. Now you know that 
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spiders, as well as you, must have air to breathe, 
and one would think they must live on land, but 
this spider is so determined to live away from her 
relatives, that she builds g beautiful house of silk, 
the shape and size of a thimble, with the open side 
down, and actually fills it with air herself. I'll tell 
you how. Having finished the house, she goes to 
the surface, sticks one end of her body up into the 
air, then gives a jerk, and actually carries a tiny 
bubble of air under the water. It is held partly 
by the long hairs on the body, and partly by the 
hind legs. When she gets to the house she turns 
around, and lets go the bubble. Of course it 
goes to the top of the little thimble, and there 
it stays. 

13. In this wonderful way, bubble by bubble, air 
enough is carried in to fill the house. And there 
she lives, bringing her dinner there to eat, and 
making a nursery in one corner for the babies, who 
live at home till big enough to build thimble-castles 
for themselves. 

14. There are many more curious and wonderful 
things I could tell you about my family, but I'm 
afraid you're tired already. — Ouvb Thoene. 

DEFINITIONS 



Araoh'nida, the class of spiders. 
Spin'nerets, the organs wM 

which spiders spin. 
An'cient, ola. 
Admire', be pleased with. 



Foreigner, one not a native of 

a country. 
Aristocrafio, of high birth. 
Residence, thepUice where one 

resides or lives. 
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Memory Gems from Thomas Moore. 

Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
The scent of the roses will hang round it still. 



41.— The Church Spider- 
Two spiders, so the story goes, 

Upon a living bent. 
Entered the meeting-house one day, 
And hopefully were heard to say, 
• Here we shall have at least fair play, 

With nothing to prevent." 

Each chose his place and went to work, 

The light webs grew apace ; 
One on the sofa spun his thread. 
But shortly came the sexton dread, 
And swept him off, and so, half dead, 
He sought another place. 
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3. ** I'll try the pulpit next," said he, 
" There surely is a prize ; 
The desk appears so neat and clean, 
rm sure no spider there has been ; 
Besides, how often have I seen 
The pastor brushing flies I" 



He tried the pulpit, but, alas I 

His hopes proved visionary ; 
With dusting-brush the sexton came. 
And spoilt his geometric game, 
Nor gave him time nor space to claim 
The right of sanctuary. 



6. At length, half-starved and weak and lean, 
He sought his former neighbor, 
. Who now had grown so sleek and round. 
He weighed the fraction of a pound, 
And looked as if the art he'd found 
Of living without labor. 

a^" How is it, friend," he asked, " that I 
* Endured such thumps and knocks. 
While you have grown so very gross ?" 
" 'Tis plain," he answered ; " not a loss 
I've met since first I spun across 
The contribution-box/' 

Alice CiiABK. 
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BXERCISE. 
.»rf •% y%'c«<.v &f those italicized in the following: 
^ ^^s Nkvi>* yrew apace. 
V,. V ,1 . Uijf (Mme the sexton dread. 
s, W /..:«; >»>u have groton so very gross. 
\\ » .u il\c jitixry in prose. 
\Viuu i* mt^*uH by geometru: game? 
\\ h V luv the quotation-marks around " I'll try the pulpit 

uo\t"? 

W hy is there an exclamation mark after alas in the fourth 

Diotionary Lesson. — Find the definition of each of the 
tbllowing words: entered, hopefully, prevent, sexton, sought, 
paator, visionary, sanctuary. 

Compose sentences containing the foregoing words. 



42.— Something about the Turtles. 

1. Strange as it may seem to those who have 
only seen the " mud turtle " of the North, catching 
the tortoise in the waters of the West India Islands 
is most exciting ; but before I begin our chase, I 
must tell you a little about the turtles. They differ 
very much in size and in kind. 

2. The " green turtle," most valued for food, can 
be cooked in a variety of ways. It makes delicious 
soup. The shell is washed and scraped, the meat 
prepared in a most savory manner, laid in and gar- 
nished, making a dish handsome enough for one of 
Delmonico's most famous dinners. 

3. Turtle steaks are not to be despised either, and 
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a separate dish of nice little balls; in fact, so 
many dishes can be made that it would puzzle 
an epicure to tell of what manner of flesh they 
are. 

4. A turtle sometimes weighs a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, and nothing but an old-fash- 
ioned brick oven will hold him. I once knew a 
gentleman who had an oven built on purpose to 
bake a turtle that had been given to him. He was 
determined to have it baked, and no range oven 
was large enough to hold it. 

6. The " hawk's-bill " turtle is famous for its 
beautiful shell, from which combs are made, and all 
the handsome ornaments so fashionable for years 
past. The shell is softened by putting it in warm 
water, then it can be easily cut and filed and sand- 
papered into any shape required. Do we ever think, 
when looking at the cuflF-buttons and studs, that 
they once formed part of the house of a turtle, and 
sped along through the sea water ? 

6. The "logger-head" is another species, but not 
so useful as either of its brothers. The shell is of 
no use, and the meat very coarse, though sometimes 
used for food. He is a stupid animal, too ; for I 
have heard boys called " logger-heads " when they 
were slow at comprehending. 

7. The turtles are caught in several ways. Some- 
times a number are seen together, then a boat is 
manned, and the chase begins. The turtles will 
dart swiftly through the water, then slacken their 
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speed, and prepare to come to the surface and blow;. 
Then is the time for action. 

8. By shouting and beating the water, the men 
prevent the turtles from getting the rest they want 
so much. Again they start forward, and again are 
kept under water until they are soon exhausted and 
begin to sink, when the men leap from the boats 
and catch them. Another way is to harpoon them. 

9. Sometimes they are caught in nets, or tracked 
when they come up on the beach to'lay their eggs. 
They are then turned over on their backs, and are 
powerless. They come up at night to lay their eggs. 
All are deposited at once in the sand, and covered 
over so carefully that not a sign of the place can be 
found. The cunning creatures then go a short dis- 
tance and scratch the sand about, to mislead the 
egg-hunter, who, of course never thinks of looking 
there. 

10. The eggs are quite curious to a novice. They 
are round, with shells like parchment, but quite 
soft and susceptible to any impression made by the 
finger. In fact, one impression always remains, 
and only one at a time, changing from side to side 
as it is turned in the hand. They are considered 
a great delicacy by some. The flesh is not smooth 
like a hen's egg, but grainy and rather mixed. 

11. One nest contains two hundred eggs, and 
sometimes more ; and it is no uncommon thing for 
a hunter to return with six or seven hundred eggs 
in bags suspended on a pole over his shoulder. 
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Those that escape the hunter are after a while 
hatched by the sun, and the little baby turtle finds 
his way to the water as best he can, for the unnat- 
ural mother never troubles her head about them 
any more after she leaves them in the sand, and 
she would not know them if she were to meet 

them. — ^Jennie Lockhart. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Deli'ciou8, deligfuful. 
Sa'vory, pleasing to the taste. 
Epicure, one given to luxury. 



Exhausf ed, worn out; wearied. 
N5v1ce, a beginner. 
DepSs'ited, pla/aed. 



Dictionary Lesson. — Find the definitions of the following 
words : exciting ^ garnished, JcumouSy separate, ornaments, fash- 
ionahle, stupid, comprehending, slacken, harpoon, parchment, 
guseeptible, impression, delicacy, suspended. 



43.— Thanksgrivingr Day. 

1. Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go ; 

The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

2. Over the river and through the wood, — 
Oh, how the wind does blow I 

It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, ' 
As over the ground we go. 
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3. Over the river and through the wood. 
To have a first-rate play. 

Hear the bells ring, 
"Ting-a-ling-ding!" 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day ! 

4. Over the river and through the wood. 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray ! 

Spring over the ground 
Like a hunting-hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day I 

6. Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barnyard gate ; 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow, — 
It is so hard to wait. 

6. Over the siver and through the wood, — 

Now grandmother's cap I spy I 

Hurrah for the fun ! 

Is the pudding done ? 

Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie ! 

L. Maria Child. 

Language Lesson. — What is the pronunciation of Thanhs- 
givinq f 

Why is " Thanksgiving Day " printed with capitals? * 

Explain why exclamation-points are used after some of the 
sentences. 

Explain the use of the hyphen in dapple-gray , hurding-hmrid^ 
pumpkin-pie. 

Substitute a word for spy in the sixth stanza. 
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44.— Johnny's Good Time. 

1. How Johnny's head ached that afternoon I 
But he tried hard to keep up, for his new sled, the 
"North Star," was expected every minute. He 
must see that. 

2. The pain, however, grew worse, and the poor 
head began to droop,, until it rested on mamma's 
shoulder, who, when she felt his hot cheeks, and 
saw his r^d eyes, said, " Johnny must go to bed." 

3. Then she took him up stairs, undressed him, 
bathed his aching head, and put him in his snug 
little cot, in a room just out of her own. Very 
soon he was fast asleep. 

4. The next morning, when Johnny opened his 
eyes, it was bright daylight ; so bright, indeed, that 
it made his eyes ache. His face, too, had a very 
queer feeling as he rubbed his hand over it; and, 
by the time he was fairly awake, he began to think 
something was the matter. 

6. So he cried out very loud, " Mamma, do come 
here quick !" 

She was soon at his bedside. 

" Why, my boy," she said, quietly, as she looked 
at him, " you have a strange guest this morning." 

6. "Who is it?" inquired Johnny, eagerly. 

" Oh, only the measles !" said she, smiling. 

Johnny laughed a little, too ; but in a moment 
added, " Can I slide on my new sled, to-day ?" 

" No, indeed ; not for two weeks or more." 
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7. The little fellow looked pretty sober at this, 
but said no more, for he really did not feel much 
like coasting, just then. 

8. An airy, pleasant room was made ready for 
Johnny and his unwelcome guest. 

The blinds were closed, curtains let down, and 
Johnny, wrapped in a blanket, was lifted out of 
his cot, and carried into the large, wide bed, with 
the headboard like the steeple of a meeting-house. 

9. By this time, Jane came up with his break- 
fast, and what do you think it was ? 

Not muffins, nor buckwheat cakes, nor beefeteak 
and baked potatoes, nor even oatmeal pudding, 
which Johnny had every morning. Oh no! it 
was Indian meal gruel, and that was all. 

10. But the sick boy liked it, and was quite gay 
over his morning meal. 

" Mamma," he said, smiling, " I almost think it 
is fun to have the measles, this porridge tastes so 
good." 

11. About an hour afterward, his mother came 
into the room with a cup in her hand, containing 
something that was not so pleasant to take as gruel. 
She told him it was medicine. In the other hand 
she held some straws, such as are used in making 
little picture-frames. 

12. His sister Alice was arranging Christmas 
presents, and had a large bunch of these pretty, 
clean straws. 

Passing through the room, mamma thought that 
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Johnny could draw the saflFron tea through a straw, 
and perhaps it would not taste so bitter. 

13. Johnny was quite amused with this new way 
of drinking, and almost before he thought of the 
bad taste the cup was nearly empty. 

He was not very sick, but uneasy and restless ; 
and one night he jumped right out of bed, when 
sound asleep. The next morning, when told of it, 
he did not remember anything about such a feat. 

14. Papa, and mamma, and Alice read nice 
stories to him, and Christmas was soon coming. 
And, what was best of all, papa thought that, if he 
was patient and careful, he could be carried down- 
stairs on that joyful day. 

15. Christmas morning came at last, and Johnny 
was so much better that he could go down into the 
parlor to see the presents. 

His sisters, Alice and Annie, came up to escort 
him. 

How his eyes danced, when, mounted on his 
papa's shoulder, he left the sick room ! and how 
their eyes and feet danced, too ! For they knew 
something which he did not. 

16. Down went the grand procession, Alice in 
front, and little Annie bringing up the rear. 

The parlor-door was flung wide open at their ap- 
proach. It was darkened, and lights burning. 

17 Johnny wondered what all this meant, but 
very soon he could see all ; for there, right in front 
of the mirror, stood a Christmas-tree, which looked, 
11 
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— well, just like the "trees" which most of our little 
readers have seen recently. 

18. It was lighted with small candles, and 
white tissue paper, cut to look like snow-flakes, 
had apparently just fallen on the branches. Stars, 
brilliants, bright-red apples, and yellow oranges, 
and pop-corn, too, decked the boughs ; and there 
were so many nice gifts for Alice, Johnny, and 
Annie, that I have not time to tell you about 
them. 

19. Soon a queer-looking person, dressed all in 
fiir, with a plump, jolly face (it was a mask, you 
know) and a squeaky voice, announced herself as 
Madame Santa Claus. Who ever heard of that 
lady before? 

20. I dare say they all knew her the first 
minute, except little Annie, who was almost 
afraid, and did not know whether to laugh or 
cry, but soon began to laugh with the others, 
though it was hard to make her believe that it 
was only mamma. 

21. You may be sure they all had a merry time. 
And the little folks, and big folks, too, were made 
very happy, not merely by the presents, but because 
every one was bright and joyous, and Johnny so 
delighted with his Christmas surprise. 

22. The tiny candles began to grow dim, and 
the little boy looked rather tired, so papa shoul- 
dered his small son once more, and carried him off 
to his quiet room to rest. — Eubanob Vernoh. 
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EXERCISE. 

Write words instead of those italicized in the following eaynres- 
9ions: 

1. The poor head began to droop, 

2. You have a strange guest this morning. 

3. Alice was arranging Christmas presents. 

4 He did not remember anything about such a, feat, 
5. His sisters came up to escort him. 

Memory Gems from Coleridg^e. 

He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 

Greatness and good are not means, but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends. 

The good great man ? three treasures, — love, and light. 

And calm thoughts, regular as infants' breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and nighty — 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel De&th. 



45-— Swallows. 

1. Swallows ! Who does not love them? To 
us they have ever been favorite birds. Often have 
we watched them in their busy labors, while gather- 
ing materials with which to build their nests in 
early summer ; and have followed them with our 
eyes, as they darted past, to and fro, skimming 
near the ground at the approach of a storm, now 
and then dipping their wings in the smooth water 
of the gentle stream ; and they appeared so happy. 

2. We love their harmless presence, their merry 
twitterings, their clean and shining plumage. The 
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world seems one of happiness to them, and it might 
be more truly such were it not for the cruelty of 
some human beings. 

3. On the Boulevards in Paris, a fashionable re- 
sort for promenading, where may be found seats 
for those who would rest or lounge, and conve- 
nience for refreshments, one often meets persons 
bearing long wooden cages, containing half a dozen 
or more swallows, usually young ones, which have 
been cruelly captured from their nests. 

4. These innocent birds are thus borne about, 
exposed to the view of those who may chance to be 
seeking pleasure or recreation, and frequent ap- 
peals are made to the passers-by to purchase the 
freedom of a bird. " Two cents for the liberty of 
one ; only two cents ; take, ladies and gentlemen ; 
it will bring good luck." Thus is carried on a 
speculation with the sympathies and pity of the 
public. And many young swallows are bought 
free, and the poor trembling captives set at liberty, 
to sport at will through the free air. It is pleasant 
to observe the apparent joy of these birds as they 
fly off from the benevolent hands of their liberators. 

6. " Do no harm to the swallow ; he is the bird 
of God," has been often repeated to the young. 
Would that they might remember this humane 
injunction when arrived at manhood's years ! and 
would, too, that they might never do harm to any 
of God's creatures ! 

6. Speaking of swallows in Paris, we are re- 
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minded of an incident which occurred in that city, 
and was related by an eye-witness. A swallow 
alighted on one of the colleges, and accidentally 
slipped its foot into a noose of a string attached to 
a water-spout. By endeavoring to escape, this 
string became drawn tightly around its leg. Its 
strength became exhausted in vain attempts to fly, 
and at length it uttered piercing cries, which soon 
assembled a vast multitude of swallows. 

7. They seemed to consult together for a little 
while, and then one of them darted at the string, 
and struck it with its beak as it flew past ; others 
followed in quick succession and did the same, each 
striking at the same place. After continuing this 
combined operation for half an hour, the cord was 
severed, and the captive set free to join the flights 
of its companions. What an instinct must those 
birds possess, which could direct them to act under 
such circumstances as if guided by reason I 

8. Summer has now closed, and the swallows, 
young and old, have held their meetings of prepa- 
ration, on the roofs of the barns, for their journey 
south. Each parent-bird has instructed its young 
that, before the cold winter cramps the insects, they 
must escape to some distant, warmer clime. The 
course of the journey has been pointed out to the 
inexperienced traveller by short excursions. As 
the chilly nights come on, and a frost, they im- 
prove a bright morning, and rising in flocks high 
above the trees commence their journey. 
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9. They often rest for a short time on their way, 
when some suitable spot is found ; but they hasten 
forward to Florida and the southern coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, ere they tarry long. Most of 
them, on the approach of cool weather there, go 
still farther south, to pass the winter in a warmer 
clime. 

10. Happy, charming bird, adieu! But when 
the genial rays of spring shall again revisit earth, 
come thou, as a harbinger of milder ♦weather; 
cheer us with thy presence ; and receive a hearty 
welcome in our midst! 

EXERCISE. 
Write words for those iUiMcized in ihe following expressions: 

1. To us they have ever been favorite birds. 

2. These innocent birds are thus borne about. 

3. The poor trembling captives set at liberty. 

4. It is pleasant to observe the apparent joy. 

5. An incident which occurred in that city.' 

6. Was related by an eye-witness. 

7. By endeavoring to escape. 

8. Each parent-bird has instructed its young. 

9. To pass the winter in a warmer dime. 

10. Come thou, as a harbinger of milder weather. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Approach^ coming. 
Promenading, walking. 
Injunc'tion, command. 
Cap'tives, prisoners. 
Asaem'bledy called together. 



Plum'age,/«i<fcer«. 
Cap'tured, caught. 
Recrea'tion, rest; sport 
Lib'erators, those who libercd^ 
or set free. 



1 
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46.— Tray's Revenge. 

1. Nothing for you, Mister Tray ! 
Not a single thing to-day. 

I've a piece of cake, it's true. 

But it isn't meai\t for you ; 

No, indeed, sir ! not a bit. 

For I want the whole of it ; 

And besides, it isn't good 

For a doggie's daily food. 

So you need not stand and beg. 

Wag your tail, and lift your leg, 

Put your tongue out, and all that ; 

You'll not get the cake — ^that's flat I 

Not if you should beg all day — 

Forward, march! then. Mister Tray." 

2. Poor old Tray hung down his head 
At the heartless words she said ; 
Wondered in his doggish mind 
How she could be so unkind ; 

But since clearly it was vain 
Any longer to remain 
Aft«r such a hint to go. 
Off he trotted, sad and slow. 

3. Lizzie, sitting in the shade 
By the leafy birch-trees made, 
Ate her plum-cake at her ease, 
While the pleasant summer breeze 
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Blew her curls this way and that 
Underneath her broad-brimmed hat. 
^ What a goose that dog must be T' 
Laughing to herself, said she ; 







?s 



1^^ 



" Cake like this, he ought to know, 
Doesn't on the bushes grow, 
Stuffed with citron, spices, plums — 
Tisn't every day it comes ! 
And for him to want a share 
Was too saucy, I declare 1 
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I am sure I never heard 
Of a notion more absurd/' 

4. So she ate. it, spice and plum, 
Never left the smallest crumb 
That a hungry bird might spy 
With his little watchftil eye. 
Then within the pleasant shade 
Lazily herself she laid, 

And before she meant to do it, 
Or, indeed, she really knew it. 
She had dropped as fast asleep 
As the little maid Bopeep. 

5. Now, beneath her basket-lid. 
There were red-ripe currants hid; 
Plucked before the sun was high, 
Or the morning-dew was dry. 

It was Lizzie's task to take them 

To her mother, who would make them 

Into jelly, fine and clear, 

That would last for many a year, 

And while Lizzie slept at ease 

In the shadow of the trees. 

Stood her mother at the gate, 

Wondering why she stayed so late. 

6. More than this — ^while Lizzie slept, 
Came a goat, that lightly stepp'd 
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Bound about her ; peeped and pried. 
And as goon as he espied 
Those ripe currants red and nice, 
B^an to eat them in a trice; 
Gave the basket just a stroke 
With his fore foot, then a poke 
With his horns, and all about 
Came the currants tumbling out. 

7. In another little minute 
Nothing had been left within it, 
And if poor old faithftd Tray 
Had not chanced to come that way, 
Very little currant jelly 

Had been made at home that day I 

8. But he happened to pass by 
Just in time the goat to spy, 
And flew at him with a growl 
That would frighten beast or fowl. 
Mister Billy had to run, 
Disappointed of his ftm ; 

And the noise awaking Lizzie, 
She discovered what was done. 

9. Then her rosy cheeks, I think. 
Turned a deeper shade than pink; 
To her credit be it said. 

That with blushes they were red; 
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And she wished — but all in vain — 
That she had that cake again. 
It was rather late, you'll say, 
To remember poor old Tray : 
But she will not be so selfish, 
I am sure, another day. 

Mabt E. Bradlbt. 

Memory Gems from Tennyson. 

I held it truth, with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

And out of darkness came the hands 

That reached through nature, moulding men. 

The generous heart 
Should scorn a pleasure which gives others pain. 

Happy he 
With such a mother I Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ; and, though he trip and fall. 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 

It is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 
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47 .—Self- Ed ucation - 

1. Boys and girls, n^ver forget that you educate 
yourselves. Schools, books, and teachers are helps, 
but you have to do the work. Only by persever- 
ing, industrious efforts can you become well edu- 
cated. 

2. There are two objects in education : first, to 
develop yourself; second, to gain knowledge. To 
develop yourself, is to strengthen and cultivate 
your whole being ; to improve your memory and 
reasoning powers ; to learn to think and judge cor- 
rectly ; in short, to have your mind ffrmvy so that 
you^^ill be better able to do your work in life. 

3. You develop yourself by acquiring an educa- 
tion, thinking about it, and using it ; for education 
is the food to make your mind grow. To gain 
knowledge, is to learn facts and truths, and meth- 
ods which will be of use to you in life. 

4. There are four sources from which to derive 
education : from your own observation, from your 
experience, from the conversation of others, and 
from study. You can learn much without books 
and teachers. 

6. When you walk in the woods and fields, keep 
your eyes open. Watch the animals, birds, and 
insects. Do not injure or torment them, but learn 
all you can about their habits, how they do and 
live, and what they eat. Learn to distinguish the 
different animals by sight and by sound. 
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6. Some of the birds change their plumage in 
the winter ; some go north, some south ; some of 
the animals change the color of their fur; some of 
the insects creep part of their lives, and fly during 
another part. Notice all these peculiarities, and 
you will learn miich of natural history. 

7. A celebrated naturalist said of some of his 
most important discoveries: "All I had to do was 
to look and see the thing just as it was made." 
Follow his example — ^look, and you may be able 
to announce some new discovery. 

8.' Study trees and plants. Learn all you can 
about how they begin to grow, how long they live, 
how often they blossom and bear fruit, and of what 
use they are. Learn to tell the different kinds of 
wood by the grain, and examine the different leaves 
and stems of plants. Examine the ground and 
rocks, and see what you will find. Be always on 
the lookout, and you will s§e more curiosities than 
you ever dreamed of. 

9. I often think it would be a real treat to camp 
out a month, and become acquainted with nature. 
Nature's college is the best college ; no other has 
80 wide and grand a course. There is no need to 
go to California, or to South America, or to the 
northern regions, to see wonders ; there are enough 
in your yard or garden to keep you interested and 
busy for weeks. 

10. Examine a bit of moss, or the structure of 
a honey-bee, with the determination to find out aU 
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about it, and you will see more wonderful things 
than could be described in several pages. Procure 
a microscope, if possible ; it will show you a fairy- 
land. Also form a museum, in which to preserve 
the curiosities you find. 

11. When you visit a manufactory, examine the 
machinery ; try to learn how the power applied at 
one point moves levers and wheels until it reaches 
the part that does the work. Wherever work is 
going on, be sure to learn how it is done. Study 
into causes and results. The steam-engine came 
from the boy Watts watching a boiling tea-kettle, 
and thinking about it. 

12. Listen to conversation. You can learn some- 
thing useful from every one. Every one can teach 
the best educated man something. Ask people to 
tell you of what they have seen and known. 
Never be ashamed to ask about what you do not 
understand. A learned man was asked how 
he had acquired such a vast amount of know- 
ledge. " By asking information of every one," he 
answered. 

13. Avoid asking in regard to private affairs, 
but talk with people about what they work at; 
they will gladly give you information, and you 
will gain much practical knowledge. 

14. To educate yourself, you must read, study, 
observe, reflect, reason, and think. Keep your 
eyes open, and your mind at work. 

M. F. BUSLDTGAME. 
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48.— Laughingr. 

1. Laugh, boys ! a hearty, joyous, ringing laugh, 
that sends the blood gayly coursing along the veins 
and arteries, giving life and vigor to every nook 
and corner of the system. 

2. " Laugh ! and grow fat," and plump, like the 
gay lambs that frisk and gambol on the hillside in 
the joyous spring, or like the rollicking kittens, 
as they roll and tumble on the mat, as if to show 
their proud mother, sitting near and watching their 
movements, how easily and naturally they learn 
their first lesson in cat gymnastics. 

3. Laugh! but you need never indulge in a 
coarse " horse-laugh," a simple roar, reminding one 
of the braying of a donkey, or a steam-whistle. 

4. Laugh like a boy! a wide-awake, stirring 
boy, one ready for business, labor, errands ; ready 
to bring a pail of water for mother, gather flowers 
for sister, or perform any honest and useful labor, 
physical or mental. 

5. Laugh ! but not simply to make a noise, or 
because it is expected that you will ; but because 
you cannot help it, because you are overflowing 
with good nature, with not a cubic inch more of 
room to contain your joyous feelings almost ready 
to burst ; and because you are filled with kindly 
feelings toward brothers and sisters, parents and 
friends, schoolmates, and playmates, and all with 
whom you come in daily contact 
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6. Yes ; and let the girls laugh, and expand the 
chest, inflate the lungs, rouse the energies, enkindle 
kinJlj emotions, encircle the whole countenance 
with an ample ^wreath of smiles. 

7. Give me the boy or girl that smiles as soon 
as the first rays of the joyous morning sun glances 
in the window, and who is gay, happy, and kind. 

8. Such a boy will be fit to make up into a man 
— at least when contrasted with a sullen, morose, 
crabbed fellow, who snaps and snarls like a surly 
cur, or growls and grunts like an untamable hyena, 
from the moment he opens his red and angry eyes 
till he is comforted by his breakfast. 

9. Such a girl, other things being favorable, will 
be good material to aid in gladdening some com- 
fortable home, or to refine, civilize, tame, and hu- 
manize a rude brother, making him more gentle, 
affectionate, and lovable. 

10. It is a feast even to look at such a joy-in- 
spiring girl, such a woman-bud, and see the smiles 
flowing, so to speak, from her parted lips, and hear 
her singing as merry as the birds, the wide-awake 
birds, that commenced their morning concert long 
before the lazy boys dreamed that the glorious sun 
was approaching, and about to pour a whole flood 
of light and warmth upon the earth. 

11. Such a girl is like a gentle shower to the 
parched earth; she bestows kind words, sweet 
smiles, and acts of mercy all around her, and is 
the joy and light of the household. 
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12. It has been well said that there are two mus- 
cles to raise the upper lip, as in laughter, and only 
one to draw it down ; therefore we should laugh 
twice to crying once. 

13. There may be a time for weeping, and even 
Tor mourning and melancholy, yet cheerfulness, 
good nature, and joy are far more favorable to the 
health of the body and the mind. Excessive grief 
often arrests the action of the stomach, and pro- 
duces disease. 

14. The cheerful and hopeful are far more 
healthy than the morose, the sour, the fretful, and 
the scolding mortals, who never see the sunlight 
of cheerfulness or good nature, but who scowl and 
frown, " look daggers," and feel two-edged swords 
toward all who dare to come, within reach of 

them. — W. T. Adams. 

EXERCISE. 
WrUe words in pldce of those itaMdzed in the foUomng ex- 
preasiona : 

1. The blood gayly coursing along the veins and arteries. 

2. Like the gay lambs that frisk and gambol on the hillside. 

3. Because you are overflowing with good nature, 

4. And see the smiles flowing from her parted lips, 

5. Who never see the sunlight of cheerfulness, 

6. All with whom you come in daily contact, 

DEFINITIONS. 



Roriicking, sporting; full of 

fun, 
Phys'ical, pertaining to nature. 
Inflate', to fill with air, 
Merancholy, gloomy. 
12 



Gymnas'tics, physical exercise, 
Men'tal, pertaining to the mind, 
Contracfedy drawn together; 

narrow, 
Exoeas'ivei m^yre than ordinary. 
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49.— Backing. 

1. Backing In. — ^You remember the story of 
the man who stole a drove of oxen, and pulled 
them into a cave by their tails, so that their tracks 
should seem to lead the other way ; but their low- 
ing exposed the trick, and brought vengeance upon 
the thief. 

2. Now, we know men who think that they are 
deceiving society by facing one way and going the 
other. They take great pains to make their tracks 
point toward virtue and honesty, while they are 
really backing into vice and rascality. We know 
children who are continually backing into all sorts 
of mischief, and yet contrive to make their tracks 
look all right to their parents. But the trick is 
sure to come out at last, and bring its authors to 
grief. 

3. There are, to be sure, rare occasions when 
backing in is just the thing. A farmer often 
backs his oxen into the barn for a load, because 
it is easier to back an empty cart than to back a 
ton of hay. We have some merchants who, what- 
ever transaction they go into, always contrive to 
back in in such a way as to keep their heads to- 
ward the door. 

4. We have others who always plunge into a 
matter headforemost, till they get such a load to 
carry that they cannot back at all. Perhaps you 
can think of boys who get themselves into all sorts 
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of tight places, with a bigger load than they can 
manage, because they never learned the art of 
backing in. 

6. Backing Out. — ^This is a sort of backing 
which is exceedingly unpopular, being regarded 
as a species of cowardice and meanness. 'Squire 
Mullen accused 'Squire Burdock of backing out 
of his bargain about that chestnut colt. 

6. Tom Peters called Pete Thomas a sneak for 
backing out of his agreement to go skating with 
him on Saturday. The Hercules Baseball Club 
turns up its nine noses at the Vulcans for backing 
out of the game for the pewter ball. 

7. Now, we are not going to recommend the 
breaking of promises or engagements, as a rule; 
but we do want to say a word or two in favor 
of the natural and inalienable right of back- 
ing out. 

8. When you get stuck in the mud, don't wade 
in deeper ; back out. When you get into the wrong 
road, don't try to go out through the farther end ; 
back out. When you have made a mistake, don't 
stick to it just out of pride; back out. 

9* When you become involved in a silly quarrel, 
and think it necessary to fight it through, back out 
When you have committed yourself to an affair 
that proves to be dishonorable, the sooner you 
drop it the better; back out When you have 
promised to do a wicked thing, you have no right 
to keep your word ; back out 
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10. Backing Down. — Some people think that 
this is the same as backing out, but it is easy to see 
the diflference. Backing out may be creditable or 
discreditable, according to what you back out from. 
Backing down is always discreditable. It always 
implies that the backer has descended from a higher 
position to a lower. 

11. Mr. Wilkins got into diflBculty with Mr. 
Jenkins, and vowed to have revenge. He knew 
that he was in the |^ong, and he might have 
backed out honorably; but he went to law, got 
beaten, and in the end had to back dovm. 

12. Colonel Oldscrip, under the influence of the 
sermon, surprised everybody by subscribing a hun- 
dred dollars toward the new meeting-house; but 
afterward, as everybody expected, pleaded poverty, 
and backed down. 

13. When Charles Ledesay went to the city, he 
promised his mother not to smoke ; but " all the 
fellows smoked," and he backed down. Boys and 
girls, never back down. When you are wrong, 
back out ; but when you are right, stick to it in 
spite of everything, — never back down. 

Language Lesson. — Substitute equivalent expressions for the 
following : 

1. Their lowing exposed the trick. 

2. They are deceiving society. 

3. They take great pains to make their tracks point toward 

virtue and honesty. 

4. When you become involved in a srlly quarreL 
6. When you have committed yourself. 
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50 —Nobody's Child. 

1. Only a newsboy, under the light 

Of the lamp-post, plying his trade in vain : 
Men are too busy to stop to-night. 

Hurrying home through the sleet and rain. 
Never since dark a paper sold : 

Where shall he sleep, or how be fed ? 
He thinks as he shivers there in the cold, 

While happy children are safe a-bed. 

2. Is it strange if he turns about 

With angry words, then comes to blows, 
When his little neighbor, just sold out. 

Tossing his pennies, past him goes ? 
" Stop I" — some one looks at him, sweet and mild, 

And the voice that speaks is a tender one : 
" You should not strike such a little child. 

And you should not use such words, my son!'^ 

3. Is it his anger or his fears 

. That have hushed his voice and stopped his 
arm? 
" Don't tremble," these are the words he hears ; 
" Do you think that I would do you harm ?" 
" It isn't that," and the hand drops down ; 

" I wouldn't care for kicks and blows ; 
But nobody ever called me son, 

Because I'm nobody's child, I s'pose." 
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4. O men I as ye careless pass along, 

Remember the love that has cared for you, 
And blush for the awful shame and wrong 

Of a world where such a thing could be true? 
Think what the child at your knee had been 

If thus on life's lonely billows tossed ; 
And who shall bear the weight of the sin, 

If one of these " little ones " be lost ? 

Phcebe Cabt. 
EXERCISE. 

Write md in fvU the following contractions : Don't, isn't, 
wouldn't, I'm, s'pose. 

What is the meaning of " plying his trade " ? " then come to 
blows " ? " have hushed his voice " ? " on life's lonely billows 
tossed"? "little ones"? 

Memory Gems from Mrs. Browning. 

All actual heroes are essential men. 
And all men possible heroes. 

Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it's little. 

A happy life means prudent compromise. 

It takes a high-souled man to move the masses. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar. 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is 
For gift of grace surpaasing this : 

" He giveth his beloved sleep." 
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51.— The Little Newsboy. 

1. Out in the dark of the snow-covered street 
Wearily patter the poor little feet ; 

Eyes sleepy, form tired — ^he's worked all the day, 
For poor little Robbie has no time to play. 

2. Gladly he'd hie to his snug little bed, 

But the children at home would be crying for 

bread ; 
And Robbie must sell all his papers to-night, 
Or the children will be in a sorrowful plight. 

3. Poor Robbie's no father to work for him now ; 
And that is why Robbie is out in the snow ; 
And his dear mother sighs, as she says with a 

tear, 
" What a pitiful night ! would that Robbie were 
here." 

4. Then she throws down her work, and she opens 

the door. 
She has opened it certainly five times before ; 
And she cries, "Ah I he's coming; I hear the 

glad song 
That my dear Robbie sings as he trudges along.'' 

6. And Robbie spreads out his hardly-earned store 
Of pennies — oh ! Robbie, I wish they were 
wor^— 
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And he says, " Mother, dear, I think I've done 

well 
Every one of my papers this cold night to sell." 

6. Then his mother — ^her heart is too foil to speak— 
Kisses poor little Robbie upon his cold cheek ; 
And thanks the great God, though of much 

she's bereft. 
That her good little Robbie at least has been left. 

7. Dear child, sitting warm by your fire to-night. 
While the snow-king is out in his garments of 

white, 
Thank the God of all comfort, of light and of joy. 
That you are not Robbie, the little newsboy. 

£. B. Cheesebobough. 

EXERCISE. 

Write in full the contractions : he's worked, he'd, Kobbie's 
no father, he's coming, I've done, she's bereft. 

Write other words for those italicized in the following exprea- 
nona: 

1. Wearily patter the poor little feet 

2. Gladly he^d hie to his snug little bed. 

3. What a pitiful night ! would that Robbie were here, 

4. Dear Robbie sings as he trudges along, 

5. And Robbie spreads out his hardly-earned store of pennies. 

6. While the snow-king is out in his garments of white. 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the definitions of the following 
words : wearily, sorrowful, plight, pitiful, bereft, garments, 
Ck)mpo8e sentences containing the foregoing words. 
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52.— Johnny makes Discoveries in Eyes. 

1. "Do you know," said Johnny, the other day, 
with that troubled look on his face which he al- 
ways wears when wrestling with an idea a little 
too large for him — " Do you know . . . that pussy 
can . . . shut her eyes tight . . . when they're 
wide open?" 

2. Johnny has just been made happy by the gift 
of a pretty black and white kitten, whose playful 
tricks and cat-like ways are something new to him. 
It was plain enough what he wanted to make out ; 
but I thought it best not to answer his questions 
directly, so I said: 

" You mean that pussy winks, don't you ?" 

3. "No, not that," said Johnny, positively. 
"Pussy winks; but this is inside the winking; 
and it's diflferent." 

4. "How different?" 

Johnny was puzzled. He sat a while knitting 
his brows with the hard work his little brain was 
trying to do ; then he brightened up and said : 

" This is different. It isn't up and down, like 
winking, but the other way, — ^like the parlor-doors, 
you know, when they slide together. I'll get pussy 
and show you." 

6. While Johnny was away hunting for the kit- 
ten, his brother Fred came in, followed by Humpty 
Dumpty, his little mischief-loving Skye terrier. 

6. " Wait a moment, Fred," I said, as the two 
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were hurrying through to another part of the 
house ; " I shall want Humpty in a minute or so. 
There's Johnny's voice ; please open the door for 
him." 

7. Fred opened the door, and Johnny came in 
with the kitten, crying, as the dog sprang to meet 
him : " Go 'way ! Humpty ! Go 'way ; you fright- 
ened pussy. — Make him be still, Fred ; there, pussy, 
there I don't be scared ; he sha'n't hurt you." 

8. And so he brought her to me, stroking her 
back and smoothing her ruffled tail to quiet her. 
" Maybe she won't do it now," he said, " she's so 
scared, but she did it ever so many times to-day. 
She'd look right at me and shut her eyes up tight^ 
without winking a bit." 

9. " Turn her face to the window," I suggested, 
when Johnny began to despair of making me see 
what he had noticed. 

10. "There! there!" he fairly shouted as the 
kitten faced the light. " See, she does it now I 
What makes her?" 

11. "What made you draw the curtain a little 
while ago when you were playing by the window?" 

12. "Why, the sun was so bright it hurt my 
eyes." 

13. "And if it had been necessary to shut out 
still more light, you'd have asked some one to 
close the blinds, also; wouldn't you?" 

14. "I suppose so," said Johnny, wondering 
what that had to do with pussy's eyes. 
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15. " I think I've seen you do something of that 
dort yourself/' I said, " without calling on any one 
to help you." 

16. "Have you?" asked Johnny, doubtfiiUy. 
"When?" 

17. " Every day. Look toward the sun," I con- 
tinued, raising the curtain a little. " What makes 
you scowl and blink so ?" 

18. " It's so bright," said Johnny, "it hurts." 

19. " So you close the shutters a little," I sug- 
gested, " to shut out part of the light." 

20. Johnny put his hands to his eyes, winked, 
felt the eyelids move two or three times, then ex- 
claimed, "I never noticed that before! They're 
real shutters, aren't they?" 

21. "That's part of their use," I said. "And 
see, pussy has them, and so has Humpty Dumpty." 

22. " But that isn't what I meant," said Johnny, 
earnestly. " It was pussy's inside winking." 

23. " I know," said I. " We'll come to that di- 
rectly. Now look at my eye closely. Do you see 
a round, black spot in it ?" 

" Yes," said Johnny. 

24. " That's the window of my eye — ^that's the 
part I look through." 

"Is it?" said Johnny. 

25. "Yes," I repeated. "That's the real win- 
dow of the eye. Now watch it while I turn my 
face to the light ; then when I shade my eyes with 
my hands. Do you see anything ?" 
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26. "What tiny little sashes there are!" ex- 
claimed Johnny. 

27. "In my eye?" 

" Yes," said Johnny. " I could see them when 
you look to the light." 

28. "Oh no," said I. "That's just the reflection 
of the window-sash, like this ;" and I showed him 
how the window was reflected in my eye-glass when 
I held it toward the window and before a dark place. 
" I didn't mean that. Look again." 

29. " Do you mean the little black spot that keeps 
changing ?" 

30. "The very thing," said I. "Do you see it 
grow small when I look to the light, then big again 
when I look away ?" 

" Yes," said Johnny. 

31. " Now look at pussy's eyes. Is there any- 
thing like it there ?" 

32. "The dark spot doesn't grow smaller; it 
shuts up like a book," said Johnny. " That's 
what I asked you about." 

33. " Pussy has a different way of drawing her 
eye-curtains, that's all," said I. 

34. "Oho!" said Johnny. "Shutters outside 
and curtains inside, just like a real window. 
That's funny ! — Have you got 'em too, Humpty ?" 

35. Humpty came out from under the table, 
wagging his tail, as much as to say he'd like to 
answer the question if he only understood it ; he'd 
try, anyhow, if there was any fun in it. 
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36. " Let's see those pretty brown eyes of yours," 
said Johnny, taking Humpty by the ears and turn- 
ing his face to the window. 

37. "Humpty's eyes are just like yours,'' he 
went on, " and not a bit like pussy's." 

38. " Yours are the same, too," I said. 

39. " Are they ? and Fred's ?" 

40. " Look and see." 

41. Johnny looked at Fred's eyes, then at his 
own in a glass, and said, " How queer I I don't 
know how I do it." 

42. " But you see it is done whether you under- 
stand it or not. Too much light hurts the eye, so 
there's a number of little servants called nerves 
and muscles stationed there who draw the curtain 
without waiting for any orders from you. By and 
by, when you are older, you'll learn all about them. 
At present, it is enough for you to study the dif- 
ferent sorts of curtains there are in different kinds 
of eyes." 

43. "Are there more kinds than I've seen?" 
asked Johnny. 

44. " One more, at least," said I. " If it's pleas- 
ant to-morrpw, perhaps Fred will take you to Cen- 
tral Park, where you can see for yourself. If you 
go, you must remember and tell me the names of 
all the animals that have eyes like Humpty's, and 
those that have eyes like pussy's, and any other 
kind you may see. Then we'll have another talk 
about them." — ^Adam Stwin. 
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53.— Johnny Learns an Unexpected 
Lesson. 

1. Johnny came home from his second visit to 
the Park Museum unusually sober and thoughtful. 

2. He had been comparing pussy's feet with 
Humpty's, finding out a great many curious facts 
worth noticing ; and his main errand to the Park 
was to study the feet of the different animals there. 

3. " Don't forget that you are to look at their 
ejres too/' I said. 

"All of them r 

"Certainly; if you have time. At least, look 
again at those you studied before.'^ 

4. Johnny wondered why it wouldn't be better to 
look at those he did not see before, and said as 
much. I simply assured him that it would very 
likely be worth his while to go over the old ground 
again ; and so let the matter rest. 

5. The truth is, I knew that a second looking 
would be pretty sure to show him some things that 
would surprise him. Since our last talk about eyes 
it had occurred to me that I had somehow let a 
number of very important exceptions to the general 
rule of cat's eyes slip my mind, and I wanted him 
to discover the mistake himself, if he could. 

6. "It's awful queer," said Johnny, when we 
left the supper-table. 

I had suspected the cause of his trouble from the 
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first, but had said nothing. To his last remark I 
simply replied, 

" What is queer, Johnny ?" 

7. "Everything," he said, "cats and things — 
and cats' eyes. You said lions were cats, didn't 
you?" 

" Certainly, lions are cats." 
"And cats have eyes like pussy?" 
"Most cats do." 

8. ^^Lions dovHt^ This Johnny said with a sigh 
of relief, as though it were a comfort to get the 
troublesome fact off his mind. 

9. "Are you sure?" 

" Yes," said Johnny, stoutly. " Fred held me 
up and I looked at them ever so long — ^both of 
them. The old lion looked straight at me with his 
eyes wide open, and he didn't have ca^eyes at all. 
—Did he, Fred?" 

" The pupils were perfectly round," Fred replied. 

10. " So I was wrong when I said their eyes were 
like pussy's ?" 

** It seems so," said Fred. 

11. " That shows the difference between seeing 
and observing. I have looked at lions ever so 
many times, but never noticed their eyes particu- 
larly. So I said, at first thought, that they were 
as cats' eyes generally are ; an error that Johnny 
was able to detect as soon as he really looked at a 
lion's eyes. I must have seen the fact stated in 
some book, for it occurred to me afterwards." 
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12. "And you didn't tell me I" Johnny ex- 
claimed, with no little surprise. 

13. " No, Johnny ; if I had, you would probably 
have forgotten the fact, as I did. We are apt to 
have a very slight grip of things we learn in that 
way at second-hand. Having discovered the truth 
yourself, I am quite sure you will never forget it. 

14. "And it may teach you a much more import- 
ant lesson," I added, seeing the unsettled and un- 
happy Iqok his face was wearing. 

15. " Lesson ?" he echoed, with the faintest pos- 
sible smile. 

**Yes," I repeated, "a very important lesson, and 
that is, never to be too sure of what you have not 
tested for yourself." 

16. " Not when you tell me ?" 

Poor fellow I The idea that I should ever tell 
him what was not exactly and wholly true had 
iiever entered his mind before. No wonder it 
made him feel bad! 

17. "Everybody makes mistakes," 1 replied; 
" and those who would not tell you a lie for all^the 
world may tell you what is untrue, as I did, when 
they least intend it. It's a sorry lesson to learn, 
but we all have to learn it sooner or later. With- 
out doubting people's honesty in the least, it is a 
good plan always to test, so far as we can, what 
they tell us, in books or otherwise, by our own 
observation and thinking. That is the only way 
to be sure of what we know." 
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18. "We can't always be sure we are right even 
then," Fred remarked, with a laugh. 

19. " Not always, for we may reason wrongly as 
well as others ; and sometimes we let our senses de- 
ceive us, or more correctly, perhaps, we misinter- 
pret what our senses tell us. We have our mind 
so fiiUy made up in regard to what we look at that 
we see what we expect to see, when the fact is really 
something else. 

20. " Still, as a rule, there is a special value to 
knowledge we get by our own eflForts ; and if we 
make a habit of being carefiil in our observations 
and inferences, and are not too sure of what we do 
not actually know, we are not very likely to go far 
wrong." 

21. "I suppose I was hasty," Fred remarked, 
"the first time we looked at the tiger's eyes. 
We had been looking at the wild cats in the 
cage below the tigers. I knew the tigers were 
cats, too ; and, though we couldn't see their eyes 
very well, I was sure the pupils were narrow 
like pussy's. 

22. "To-day the sun was not so bright; the 
tigers opened their eyes wider, so that I could see 
the whole of the pupil, and it was — " 

"Just like the lion's, only bigger," Johnny 
chimed in, glad the talk had come once more 
within his reach. 

23. "It is wonderful," Fred continued; "the 
tiger's expression is so cat-like^ especially about 

18 
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the eyes, that one would not suspect the eyes to 
be so different." 

24. " I suppose his round face and his stealthy 
look through half-shut lids, so like pussy's, help 

.to make us think him more like pussy than he 
really is. 

25. "It is a noteworthy fact, that of the multi- 
tude of animals of the cat kind, only the largest 
have round pupils, and these vary most from the 
common type. Of the leopards, which are least 
cat-like, the cheetahs or hunting leopards vary 
from the type so much that for a long time it 
was undecided whether to class them with cats 
or not." 

26. " Do they differ except in their eyes ?" Fred 
asked. 

27. " Very much. You remember how pussy's 
feet are, don't you, Johnny ?" 

28. " 'Course I do 1" said Johnny, brightening 
up again. " She has sharp claws." 

29. "Anything more?" 

30. " She draws 'em in, and sticks 'em out when 
she wants to. The old tiger did just the same when 
he waked up and stretched himself. I saw him." 

31. ^^ Are Humpty's feet like that?" 

32. " No," said Johnny. " His toes have dull 
claws, and he can't draw them back. That's why 
they rattle so when he runs on the b^re floor." 

33. "Could he catch a rat with his paws as 
pussy does a mouse?" 
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34. "No. He bites 'em," said Johnny, "and 
shakes 'em. He can't hold anything, except with 
his teeth." 

36. " That's the way, I believe, with the cheetah. 
He is a cat in most respects, but he has dog feet as 
well as dog eyes." 

36. "And he looks a good deal like a dog — ^a 
coach dog," Fred added. "I have read of their 
being used like dogs in hunting." 

37. "So they are, I believe," said I. "Maybe 
their round-pupiled eyes have something to do with 
their dog-like manner of running down their game. 
It would be interesting to study the habits of all 
the dog-eyed cats from this point of view, compar- 
ing them with the habits of the more numerous 
species that have eyes like pussy. 

38. " But poor Johnny is dropping off to sleep, 
tired out with so much talk that is too old for him. 
I'm afraid he'll dream of monster cats to-night. 
Suppose you call Mary to put him to bed." 

39. " How many cats have round pupils, any- 
way ?" Fred asked, when Johnny had bidden us a 
sleepy good-night. 

40. "Four kinds, I believe — ^the lion, the tiger, 
the leopard, and the jaguar. At least these are all 
that I've seen, and all that are mentioned by Prof. 
Owen, the first to notice these exceptions. Very 
likely they are all ; for his knowledge of animals 
is very extensive, and he is pretty careftd in what 
he says." — ^adam Stwin. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

ObseiVing, taking noUce. Grip, hold. 

Nota'worthy, worthy ofnotiee. Exten'sive, large; broad. 

Memory Gems from Longfellow. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night 

No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

The air is Ml of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead. 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street. 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 

Fame comes only when deserved, and then it is as inevit- 
able m destiny ; for it is destiny. 
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54.— Jack Frost. 

1. A MISCHIEVOUS but merry wight 
Came from the north one winter night. 
And pranks performed so very queer, 
Youll scarce believe them when you hear. 

• ° 

2. As over the fields he deftly sped, 

The grass grew crisp beneath his tread ; 
The dewdrops, as they met his eye, 
Shrunk into globules white and dry ; 
And to the air, wherever he went, 
His breath a piercing keenness lent 

8. A waterfall stood in his way. 

Busy with noise, and bright with spray ; 
"Hoi brawler," said he, "is it right 
To work and roar at dead of night? 
You must no longer clamor so 
When all besides a-slumbering go." 
He said, and the obedient linn 
Stood still, and hushed its clamorous din ; 
And what was water, in a trice 
Stiffened into a sheet of ice.- 

4. A dairy-farm he reached, and strange 
It was to mark the instant change : 
The milk, the butter, and the cream, 
Grew solid, like the frozen stream; 
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And from the milkmaid's cheek the rose 
Fled with its blushes to, her nose. 

6. Next to the town he took his way, 
Which sleeping in the moonlight lay ; 
And though he came and went unseen, 
His feats soon told where he had been ; 
The watchmen, lounging on their beat, 
Took to " quick march," to give them heat; 
The streets, begrimed with mud before, 
Grew hard and sheen as marble floor ; 
No pump, or water-pipe, or well, 
But felt the mast'ry of his spell : 
The very houses he swept through — 
The roofs he powdered with hoary dew, 
And every window pictured o'er 
With forestry grotesque and hoar. 
"Ho! ho!" he said, "I'll let them see 
None of them all can paint like me." 

6. At last he sought, presumptuous elf I 
To vent his mischief on myself; 
So, feeling certain of his game, 
Into my quiet room he came. 
But, let me tell you, Jacky Frost 
Reckon'd for once without his host! 
I sat me there in warm attire. 
With shutters closed and blazing fire ; 
And when he rush'd at me in spite. 
Intent to freeze me and frostbite, 
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I thaw'd his beard, and with a kick 
Dispatched him up the chimney quick. 

EXERCISE. 

Explain the meaning of the first two lines of the second 
stanza ; also the ne^t two lines. 

Find the meaning of the following words, and compose sen- 
tences containing each word : wighty deJUy, keenness, clamor, 
linn, din, trice, lounging, begrimed, sheen, grotesque, presump- 
tuous, attire. 



55.— Jack Frost's Return. 

1. Jack Frost came along one night in September, 

And laid his cold finger on herbage and flower; 
Said Jack, " I guess I will make 'em remember 
The time when I reigned in the pride of my 
power. 

2. " Ever since I've been gone my spies have been 

busy 

To hear what was said while I wandered afar; 
What John said, what Jane said, what said blue- 
eyed Lizzie, 

Of me, the stern fnonarch, who drives the 
frost-car. 

3. " I packed up in haste, on my journey departed, 

To spend a few months on a bit of a ^ tramp ;' 
But not one lone tear from a single eye started. 
And some even called me a cold-hearted scamp. 
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4. "And scarce had I got out of sight or of hearing. 
Before every green blade popped up its young 
head — 
Too verdant to know that on my reappearing 
I'd kill every upstart that sprung from his bed. 

6. " For I often return wifthout giving warning, 

And the wheels of my chariot with death ^ew 
the plain, 
And Sol, my old foe, getting up in the morning, 
Is crimson with rage as he looks on the slain. 

6. " My spies have informed me that birds have 
been singing 
Among the green branches, all, all the day 
long; 
That forest and mountain and vale have been 
ringing 
With music ascending from nature's glad 
throng. 

7. " That oflf to the greenwood the young maidens 

bounded, 
And danced round the May-pole in praises 

of spring. 
But not one faint note to my memory resounded, 
Except that they called me the dreaded * frost 

king.' 

8. " Few, few are the voices that now greet my 

coming, 
Though millions stand ready to bid me adieu; 
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The chorus of summer, the bees' busy humming, 
Say plainly, * Jack Frost, we've no welcome 
for you.' 

9. "The poor mark my footsteps with hearts full 
of sadness. 
For want's haggard train follows close on my 
track. 
Whose dim spectral forms rob the future of 
gladness. 
While hope, man's good angel, dejected, 
shrinks back. 

10. " The chilling reception which everywhere 
meets me 
I answer with looks and with hand quite as 
cold; 
And the laugh of the thoughtless young school- 
boy, who greets me 
As winter's forerunner, but makes me more 
bold 

11. " I walk into garden, and if there still lingers 

An apple, a pear, or a peach within sight, 
I leave on its cheeks the deep print of my 

fingers ; 
And quickly the news flies — *Jack Frost 

came last night.' 

12. "And now, young and old, earth's pleasures 

pursuing. 
Attend to my counsel and heed what I say : 
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Help the poor and the friendless, and thus 
humbly doing, 
The blessings of thousands will cheer life'ft 
dark way." 

Memory Gems from Dickens. 

It is good to be children sometimes, and never better than 
at Christmas, when its mighty founder was a child Himself. 

When death strikes down the innocent and young, for every 
fragile form from which he sets the panting spirit free, a hun- 
dred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity and love, to walk 
the world and bless it. 

There is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, sincere 
earnestness. 



56.— That Calf. 

1. To the yard, by the barn, came the farmer one 

• morn, 
And, calling the cattle, he said, 
While they trembled with fright, " Now, which 
of you, last night. 
Shut the barn-door, while I was abed ?" 
Each one of them all shook his head. 

2. Now the little calf Spot, she was down in the lot ; 

And the way the rest talked was a shame ; 
For no one, night before, saw her shut up the 
door; 
But they said that she did, — ^all the same, — 
For they always made her take the blame. 
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3. Then out spoke the cow, " It is terrible, now, 
To accuse honest folks of such tricks./' 
Said the cock in the tree, " I'm sure 'twasn't me;" 
And the sheep all cried, " Bah !" (There were 

six.) 
" Now that calf's got herself in a fix I" 




4. " Why, of course we all knew it was the wrong 
thing to do." 
Baid the chickens. " Of course," said the cat. 
^•I suppose," cried the mule, "some folks think 
me a fool ; 
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But I'm not quite so simple as that : 

The poor calf never knows what, she's at T* 

5. Just that moment, the ealf, who was always the 

laugh 
And the jest of the yard, came in sight. 
" Did you shut my barn-door ?" asked the farmer 

once more. 
" I did, sir ; I closed it last night," 
Said the calf; " and I thought that was right" 

6. Then each one shook his head, " She will catch 

it," they said; 
" Serves her right, for her meddlesome way I" 
Said the farmer, " Come here, little bossy, my 

dear! 
You have done what I cannot repay, 
And your fortune is made from this day. 

7. "For a wonder, last night, I forgot the door, 

quite J 
And if you had not shut it so neat, 
All my colts had slipped in, and gone right to 

the bin, 
And got what they ought not to eat — 
They'd have foundered themselves upon 

wheat." 

8. Then each hoof of them all began loudly to bawl ; 

The very mule smiled ; the cock crew ; 
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^ Little Spotty, my dear, you're a favorite here,'* 
They cried. "We all said it was you, 
We were so glad to give you your due.'' 
And the calf answered knowingly, " Boo.*' 

Phosbe Cabt. 

Memory Gems from Bryant. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amid his worshipers. 

The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
' And spread the roof above them ; ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And ofiered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth that soonest pass* away : 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 

fhe melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere. 

Gro forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around — 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 
And gladness breathes fix)ip the blossoming ground? 
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57.— Coasting. 

1. How long is it since you had a sled ? Did 
you ever have one? Perhaps you were brought 
up where there is no snow. If so, I pity you. No 
one can be a perfect man, rounded out into perfec- 
tion on every side, who has not had chilblains, had 
his face rubbed with snow, been snow-balled, and 
who has not been upset on an icy hill and rolled 
over, sled and boy in one promiscuous heap. 

2. Perhaps no improvement will ever enable a 
sled to give more pleasure than the rude rattle- 
traps that country boys make for themselves. This 
was the most primitive form of our recollection : 
two staves of a barrel fastened together with a cleat 
at each end, the board at one end being wide enough 
to furnish a point of contact for the owner. 

3. These required soipe skill in management; 
yet, as they could be made in ten minutes, a whole 
school, upon a sudden snow, could be started 
down hill in an hour or two, with such laughing, 
screaming, and hallooing as would wake the seven 
sleepers. 

4. Next in rank were the board runners, shaped 
out of solid plank, and floored over strongly. 
Coarse, ungainly, and heavy as they were, some 
great sliding has been done on them. It is not 
the handsomest horse, or sled, or boy that gets 
along the best, is it? 

5. Then came to our adig^iring eyes the framed 
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sleds, with open sides, fine runners well shod with 
steel, and at length iron-framed underpinning 
all through. To all this, in modern days, were 
added a blaze of paint and names as lofty as the 
stars. 

6. We admit that great improvements are made 
in beauty, and in convenience ; but is any better 
sliding done on these superfine sleds than used to 
be and still is done on the old, rude, heavy, homely 
sleds^f country make ? 

7. 'Of all positions, the worst, the most inexcus- 
able, is when one lies down upon his sled, with 
head to the front, steering with his toes. The posi- 
tion is ungainly ; the head thrust forward and ex- 
posed to danger, and in case of need the body is in 
a helpless position. 

8. Next is the side-saddle posture, or when the 
boy sits curled upon the rear of the sled, with one 
leg under him, and the other projected backward 
for a rudder. 

9. The upright posture, with the legs extended 
over the sides, or carried forward between, and 
even in front of the runners, is the true position 
for a bold boy of the sled. He has the use of his 
whole body, and the perfect control of his sled ; 
and, if he comes to harm, it must be put down to 
that large account of profit and loss which every 
spirited boy runs up. 

10. Let no man revile the joys of ice-clad hills, 
or ridicule the task of tugging a heavy sled up the 
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hill for the sake of rushing down again. Ah, yes ; 
but that downward rush is ecstasy ! 

11. Clear the coast I Here goesl Right be- 
hind is a rival sled I Away we go, every yard 
quickening the gait I We come to the jumpers^ 
flying through the air as if shot from a cata- 
pult, and striking down again with a jar that 
mak^ the sled creak. 

12. Clear the coast ! Here we come ! The Tx)ys 
draw aside. Neck and neck we go! glorious I 
GLOEious 1 There is a sturdy old farmer who could 
never find out what boys were made for. He won't 
get out of the way — ^not he. He shakes his cane 
as a warning ! Too late ; we strike himf just above 
the ankles, and he goes over our head like a shadow, 
but we hear him come down like a substance ! In 
a second we are away, and out of reach and hear- 
ing. Of course there is a fiiss, and we are called 
up, and the master talks to us, and we say we are 
sorry, and that is the end of it. 

13. Then who will forget when our pretty cousin 
wanted to take a cruise on our sled ? And how 
our sisters, too, were the guests of proudly polite 
boys, and how the courtesy of the hillside was 
shown to the girls as ardently and disinterestedly 
as ever it could be in after life on more important 
occasions? 

14. Perhaps the teacher was willing to show his 
condescension and take passage on a doubllB sled. 
Great was the hurrah raised for him, and ecstatic 
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the yell universal, when, by a dexterous turn at 
the bottom of the hill, the sled went out from un- 
der him, and he made the few remaining yards of 
distance without help, and turned up quite like a 
heap of snow. 

EXERCISE. 

Write words in place of those italicized in the foUovrlng ex- 
pressions: 

1. Perhaps you were brought up where there is no snow. 

2. Fine runners well shod with steel. 

3. And names as lofty as the st^rs. 

4. The position is ungainly. 

5. The other projected backward for a rudder. 

6. If he comes to harm. 

7. There is afuss. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ec^stasy, excessive joy. i Cafapult, a machine used 
CouKtesy, politeness. \ for throvdng stones. 



58.— Lettingr the Old Cat Die. 

1. Not long ago I wandered near 

A play-ground in the wood, 
And there heard words from a youngster's lips 
That I've never quite understood : 

2. " Now let the old cat die !" he laughed ; 

I saw him give a push, 
Then gayly scamper away as he spied 
My face peep over the bush. 

14 
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3. But what lie pushed, nor where it went, 

I could not well make out. 
On account of the thicket of bending boughs 
That bordered the place about. 

4. " The little villain has stoned a cat. 

Or hung it upon a limb. 
And left it to die all alone," I said ; 
" But I'll play the mischief with Aim/' 

6. 1 forced my way between the boughs. 
The poor old cat to seek. 
And what did I find but a swinging child, 
With her bright hair brushing her cheek? 

6. Her bright hair floated to and fro. 

Her little red dress flashed by. 
But the liveliest thing of all, I thought. 
Was the gleam of her laughing eye. 

7. Swinging and swaying back and forth, 

With the rose-light in her face. 
She seemed like a bird and a flower in one, 
And the forest her native place. 

8. " Steady I I'll send you up, my child," 
^ But she stopped me with a cry : 
" Go 'way ! go 'way ! Don't touch me, please — 
I'm letting the old cat die I" 
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9. " You letting him die V^ I cried, aghast ; 

" Why, where's the cat, my dear ?" 
And lo I the laughter that filled the woods 
Waa a thing for the birds to hear. 

10. " Why, don't you know," said the little maid, 

The flitting, beautiful elf, 
" That we call it * letting the old cat die' 
When the swing stops all itself?'' 

11. Then swaying and swinging, and looking back 

With the merriest look in her eye. 
She bade " good-day," and I left her alone, 
A-letting the old cat die. 

EXERCISE. 

Explain the use of the apostrophe in ydungster^s, Fve, Fll, 
*v)ay, don't, Fm, where'a. 

Memory Gems from Franklin. 

He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 

Lost time is never found again, and what we call time 
enough always proves little enough. 

God helps them that help themselves. 

Bloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears ; while the 
used key is always bright 

If you would have your business done, go ; if not^ send. 
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59-— Liberty and Independence. 

July 4, 1776. 
When the Declaration of Independence was adopted by 
CJongress, the event was announced by ringing the old State- 
House bell, which bore the inscription, "Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land, to all the inhabitants thereof!" The old 
bellman stationed his little grandson at the door of the hall, 
to await the instruction of the doorkeeper when to ring. At 
the word the little patriot rushed out, and, clapping his hands, 
shouted— "iJm^r/ Ring! RING!" 

1. There was a tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quakers' town, 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down — 
People gathering at corners. 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 

With the earnestness of speech. 

2. As the black Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State-House, 

So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound. 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

3. " Will they do it ?" " Dare they do it ?" 

" Who is speaking; ?" " What's the news ? ' 
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'' What of Adams r " What of Sherman r 
" Oh, God grant they won't refuse I" 

" Make some way there I" " Let me nearer!" 
" I am stifling ! " " Stifle, then ! - 

When a nation's life's at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men I" 




So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child ; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled- 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain. 
Now beheld the soul of freedom, 

All unconquered, rise again. 
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5. See I see I The dense crowd quivers 

Through all its lengthened line. 
As the boy beside the portal 

Looks forth to give the sign I 
With his little hands uplifted, 

Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark I with deep, clear intonation. 

Breaks his young voice on the air I 

6. Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 

List the boy's exultant cry. 
" Ring !" he shouts ; " Ring ! Grandpa, 

Ring I oh, ring for Liberty !" 
Quickly at the given signal 

The old bellman lifts his hand. 
Forth he sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 

7. How they shouted I What rejoicing I 

How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calmly gliding Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Lighted up the night's repose, 
And, from the flames, like fabled Phoenix, 

Our glorious Liberty arose ! 

8. That old State-House bell is silent, 

• Hushed is now its clam'rous tongue ; 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living — ever young ; 
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And when we greet the smiling sunlight 

On the fourth of each July, 
We will ne'er forget the bellman 

Who, betwixt the earth and sky. 
Rung out, loudly, "Independence!" 

Which, please God, shall never die ! 

Questions. — ^What is meant by "tumult"? What city is 
meant? What is meant by "the temples"? What is the 
meaning of the " black Atlantic currents " ? 

EXERCtSE. 
(Frite sentences meaning ihe same as the following : 

1. The black Atl^tic currents lash the wild Newfoundland 

shore. 

2. So they beat against the State-House. 

3. So they surged against the door. 

4. So they beat against the portal. 

5. Hushed is now its clam'rous tongue. 



60.— Colorado Rats. 

1. Dear boys and girls, there is a rat in the' 
mountains of Colorado which I am sure you would 
wonder at, if you could only see it. It is about a 
third larger than the largest Norway rat you ever 
saw. 

2. It has immense fan-like ears, big, bright black 
eyes, a beard fully five inches long, and a long 
bushy tail just like a squirrel's, only the hair on it 
is shorter. In color it is a light gray. 
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3. This monster rat lives in the rocks on the 
mountain-side, but he visits the miners' cabins at 
night, and does all sorts of mischief. He is not 
content with eating all he can, but he carries 
away load after load, and hides it in his den in 
the rocks. 

4. He will take anything he can get — ^knives, 
forks, spoons, and . even books, and builds out of 
them the queerest-shaped stack : you could not call 
it a nest, for he leaves no hollow in the middle. If . 
interrupted, he will shgw fight, making a mysteri- 
ous kind of noise by rapping with his tail. 

5. I remember one time I was alone in my cabin, 
when one of these big rats came in. I did not see 
him when he entered, but it seems he saw me, for 
he ran behind a box and began rapping against the 
side of it with his tail. 

6. I thought at first it was the spirit of my great- 
grandmother perhaps, come to give me a moral lec- 
ture. I concluded to take a look before starting d 
conversation with her, however, and then the mys- 
tery was soon explained, for out popped Mr. Rat — 
and out also went my light, for the rascal scared 
me. Before I could light the candle he had made 
good his escape. 

7. The old-fashioned Norway rat is sly and 
stealthy in his movements about the house, but 
the mountain rat seems to try to make all the fiiss 
he can. He does not often come until the light is 
blown out and all are in bed ; then he seems to 
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think the place belongs to him, and goes tumbling 
about in the most reckless manner. 

8. He will not go into an ordinary rat-trap— he 
is far too smart for that — but the miners have 
many devices planned for his capture. One I will 
tell you about. A small board is fixed on hinges, 
so as to swing up and down like the "see-saw" 
you play with on the fence or across a log. 

9. One side of this board extends over an empty 
flour-barrel, and on the extreme end of it a piece 
of meat is fastened. Every thing eatable in the 
house is then securely put away, and the rat must 
walk to the end of that board or get nothing. Be- 
fore he gets there the board tips up, and away he 
goes, heels over head, into the barrel. He gen- 
erally makes so much fuss that the miner gets up 
and dispatches him at once. 

10. Strangers visiting the mountains frequently 
find large piles of sticks and bones and grass in 
the ledges of rocks far up on the mountain. They 
wonder what kind of animal or bird it is that 
builds these mounds, but they never dream of the 
rats' doing it. And yet it is true. 

11. I would like to turn one of our rats loose in 
your kitchen. What a fuss he would make ! and 
what a surprise he would give your father and 
mother ! The Norway rat lives in all countries ; 
he travels over the ocean and across the desert — 
but he doesn't like the mountains, and has never 
showed his nose here yet. Why it is, I'm sure I 
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don't know. But I'm very glad that for some 
good reason he chooses to stay away. 

Hearth and Homb. 

Memory Gems from Carlyle. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in work. 

Remember now and always that life is no idle dream, but a 
solemn reality. 

Find out your task ; stand to it ; the night cometh when no 
man can work. 

The man without a purpose is like a ship without a rudder. 

Silence is deep as eternity ; speech is shallow as Time. 

•There is no kind of achievement you could make in the 
world that is equal to perfect health. 

Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 



61-— The Rat and his Friends. 

A PERSIAN FABLE IN VERSE. 

1. A RAT, whose couch of down was near 
Vast bins of wheat when wheat was dear, 
Gnawed through the thick and loaded floor, 
To make for himself an open door ; 
When on him rained a golden shower, 
And he became a rat of power. 
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2. His neighbor rate heard of his wealth, 
And called to ask about his health ; 
They gave him praise, he gave them grain. 
They dined and supped, and called again. 
And paid him many a compliment. 

The flattered fool smiled with content 

3. But in the land a famine rose ; 
Though ill the wind, some good it blowa 
Such chances might not come again, 
The farmer sold his golden grain. 

The gray old epicurean Rat 

Had grown great, corpulent, and fat — 

Fat as an alderman, they say. 

Too fat to work, too proud to play. 

4. He slumbered on a couch of down, 
And dreamed of plenty and renown, 
Unwakened by the clattering noise 
Of Farmer Yeoman and his boys. 
They were removing loads of grain. 
And counting up their loss and gain. 

6. The gueste ran up the hole to see 
What that unusual noise could be ; 
They saw at once, and right away 
They told the rest, — all ran away. 
None but the sleeping host was there, 
He heard no footeteps on the stair. 
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6. When he awoke it was too late, 
For he had grown so fi^t and great 

He could not squeeze his body through 

The hole he entered long ago ; 

And even if he had got out, 

He could not run, he had the gout. 

He wished himself small as a mouse, 

His palace was his prison-house I 

MORAL. 

7. Heed not the flattery of " friends,'* 
Who only seek their selfish ends. 
Remember, too, that this or that 
May make the rich like the poor rat. 

George W. Bungay. 

• EXERCISE. 
Write words for those italicized in the following expressiona: 

1. A rat whose, coi^c^ of down was near vast bins of wheat. 

2. On him rained a golden shower. 

3. The farmer sold his golden grain. 

4. He slumbered on a couch of down. 
6. His palace was his prison-house. 

Let the pupils write the story in prose. . 

Write sentences containing the following words, properly 
used : couch, bins, compliment, content, famine, epicurean^ cor- 
pulent, slumbered, renown, palace. 

What is the difference between compliment and complement f 

Dictionary Lesson. — ^Find the meaning of the following 
words, and give a synonym for each : fahle, down, vaM, praise, 
dined, flattered, ill, alderman, couch, clattering, guests, host, en' 
tered, flattery, selfidu 
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62.— The Old Oaken Bucket. 

1. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 

childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that 
stood by it; 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract 
fell ; 
The cot of my iTather, the dairy-house nigh it. 
And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the 
well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the 
well. 

2. That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often at noon, when returned from the 
field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure. 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized it, with hands that were 

glowing ! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 

Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 

well ; 
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The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 



3. How sweet from the green mossy brim to re- 
ceive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips 1 
Not a full-blushing goblet could tempt me to 
leave it. 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from that loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation. 
And sighs for the bucket that hangs in the 
well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the 
well. Samuel Wqodwobth. 



4 EXERCISE. 

Give the meaning of "cataract;" "cot of my father;" 
"e'en;" "the emblem of truth;" "poised on lie curb;" 
"nectar;" "reverts." 



63.— In the Cage. 

Squirrel, you're a miller. 

In your coat of gray ! 
Why, you never rest an hour 

Through the livelong day ! 
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Nothing in your hoppers, 

All your bins to fill ; 
Yet round, round, round 

Goes the mill. 

2. Can't you stop and tell me 

How's your worthy dame? 
How's your baby-boy, too, 

Master "What's his name"? 
Never a grain of wheat, sir, 

Though you labor still, 
And round, round, round 

Goes the mill I 
« 

3. Miller, stay a moment I 

See, your work is vain ; 
Such a fuss and flurry. 

Not one peck of grain. 
Slow and sure's the motto 

While we climb the hill, 
And round, round, round 

Goes the mill. 

George Ck)OFSR. 



64.— The Rlgrht Track. 

» 

1. There are thousands of persons in placee 
where they do not belong. The bird's wing means 
air, the fish's fin means water, the horse's hoof 
means solid ground ; and what would happen if 
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the bird tried the water, and the fish tried the air, 
happens when men get out of their natural ele- 
ment. 

2. In my watch the spring cannot exchange 
places with the wheels, nor the cogs with the pivots. 
"Stay where I put you!" cries the watchmaker, "if 
you want to keep good time !" Now, the world is 
only a big watch that God wound up, and the 
seasons are the hands which tell how fast the time 
is going. " Stay where I put you I" says our great 
Creator. 

3. Or, if you prefer, human society is a ship. 
Some are to go ahead ; they are the prow. Some 
are to stay behind and guide those who lead ; they 
are the helm. Some are to be enthusiastic and 
carry the flag ; they are the masts. Some are to do 
nothing but act as a dead weight ; they are shov- 
eled in as ballast. Some are to fume and fret and 
blow ; they are the valves. 

4. Our happiness and success depend on being 
where we belong. A scow may be admjrable, and 
a seventy-four gun-ship may be admirable, but do 
not put the scow on the ocean, or the ship-of-the- 
line ill a mill-pond. Fortune is spoken of as an 
old shrew, with hot water, shovel, and tongs, pur- 
suing the innocent. But, though sometimes losing 
her temper, she mostly approves those who are in 
their spheres, and condemns those who are where 
they do not belong. 

5. How, then, account for the success .of such 
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persons as Elihu Burritt and Hugh Miller — ^the 
former a blacksmith, yet showing unbounded capa- 
city for the acquisition of language ; the latter a 
stone-mason, and "yet, as though he were one of 
the old buried Titans come to life, pressing up 
through rocks and mountains, until, shaking from 
his coat a world of red sandstone, and washing off 
from his hands the dust of millions of years, he 
takes the professor's chair in a college ? 

6. We answer, different men want different 
kinds of colleges. The anvil was the best school- 
desk for Elihu Burritt, and the quarry-stone for 
Hugh Miller. The former, among the cinders and 
the horse-shoes, learned that patient toil which was 
the secret of his acquisition in the languages. The 
latter, from observations made while toiling with 
chisel and crowbar, laid the foundation of his won- 
derful attainments, one shelf of rock being worth 
to him more than the hundred shelves of a college- 
library. 

^. Some men get into an occupation below that 
for which they are intended. They have their 
"seventy-four" in the mill-pond. They do not 
get along as well in that position as somebody with 
less brains. An elephant would make wretched 
work if you set it to hatch out goose-eggs, but 
no more wretched than a man of great attain- 
ments appointing himself to some insignificant 
office. 

8. Men are often in a position a little above that 
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for which they were intended. Now the old scow 
is out on the ocean. The weights of a clock said j 
"Cornel cornel this is dull work down here. I 
want to be the pendulum." But the pendulum 
shouted upward : " I'm tired of this work ! It does 
not seem that I make any progress going back- 
ward and forward ! Oh I that I were the hands !" 
Under this excitement, the old clock, which had 
been* going ever since the Revolutionary War, 
iSrtopped stock-still. 

9. " What is the matter now, my old friend ?'' 
says the gray-haired patriarch. For very shame, 
not a word was said, until the old man set it a-go- 
ing. Then the striking-bell spoke up and said: 
" Nothing ; only the weights wanted to be the pen- 
dulum, and the pendulum wanted to be the hands." 
"Weill well!" said grandfather, "this is great 
work !" and the old man, losing his patience, gave 
the clock a gentle slap in the face, and told the 
pendulum hereafter to hold its tongue, and said 
to the weights: "You be hanged I" 

10. But how may we know if we are in our right 
place — ^not an inch above, not an inch below ? If 
you can perform your work easily y without being 
cramped or exhausted, that is the right place. That 
man is in a horrible condition who is ever making 
prodigious efforts to do more than he can do. It is 
just as easy for a star to swing in its orbit as for a 
mote to float in a sunbeam. 

11. Nature never sweats. The great law of 
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gravitation holds the universe on its back as easily 
as a miller swings over his shoulder a bag of Gen- 
esee wheat. The winds never run themselves but 
of breath. The rivers do not weary in their 
course. The Mississippi and the Amazon are no 
more tired than the meadow-brook. Himalaya 
is not dizzy. 

12. Poets talk about the waters of Niagara be- 
ing in an agony, but I think they like it. How 
they frolic and clap their hands miles above, as 
they come skipping on toward the great somer- 
sault, singing; " Over we go! over we go!" When 
the universe goes at such tremendous speed, and 
the least impediment might break one of the great 
wheels, is it not a wonder that we do not hear a 
prodigious crack, or thunderous bang, loud enough 
to make the world's knees knock together ? 

13. Yet a million worlds in their flight do not 
make as much noise as a honey-bee coquetting 
among the clover-tops. Everything in nature is 
just as easy. Now, if the position you occupy re- 
quires unnatural exertion, your only way out is 
either to take a step higher, or a step farther down. 
Providence does not demand that you should 
Dreak your back, or put your arm out of joint, 
or sprain your ankle. If you can only find out 
just what you are to do, you can do it perfectly 
easy. 

14. Let the young be sure to begin right. Not 
once in a thousand times does a man successfully 
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change occupations. The sea of life is so rough 
that you cannot cross over from one vessel to an- 
other except at great peril of falling between. 
Many have fallen down to nothing between the 
mason's trowel and the carpenter's saw; between 
the lawyer's brief and the author's pen ; between 
the medicine-chest and the pulpit. 

15. It is no easy matter to switch off on another 
track this thundering express-train of life. A 
daffodil and a buttercup resolved to change places 
with each other, but in crossing over from stem 
to stem, they fell at the feet of a heart's-ease. 
•^ Just as I expected!" said Heart's-ease. "You 
might better have stayed in your places!" 

Rev. T. De Witt Talmaqe. 

Memory Gems from Whittier. 

In the darkness as in daylight, 

On the water as on land, 
God's eye is looking on us. 

And beneath us is his hand ! 
Death will find us soon or later, 

On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 

Than in working out our lot. 

. For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 
The saddest are these : " It might have been I*' 

The riches of a commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds and hearts of health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 
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65-— The Brown Thrush. 

1. There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in a 
tree — 
He's singing to me I he's singing to me/" 




And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
" ' Oh, the world's running over with joy I 

Don't you hear ? Don't you see? 

Hush ! Look ! In my tree, 
I'm as happy as happy can be I' " 
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2. And the brown thrush keeps singing — "A nest 

do you see, 
And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper-tree ? 
Don't meddle! don't touch! little girl, little 

boy> 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 

Now I'm glad ! Now I'm free I 

And I always shall be. 

If you never bring sorrow to me." 

3. So the merry brown thrush sings away in the 

tree. 
To you and to me, to you and to me ; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
Oh, the world's running over with joy ; 
But long it won't be, 
Don't you know ? don't you see ? 
Unless we are as good as can be f 

Lucy Labcom. 



66.— The Diverting History of Little 
Whiskey- 

1. My little folks have perhaps wondered at not 
hearing from me for a month or two past, but the 
fact is, I have been diligently looking around for 
something to write, and have at last found it in the 
ways and doings of one of the queer little people, 
whom I shall call Whiskey. 
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2. You cannot imagine how pretty he is. His 
back has the most beautiful smooth shining stripes 
of reddish brown and black, his eyes shine like 
bright glass-beads, and he sits up jauntingly on his 
hind quarters, with his little tail thrown over his 
back like a ruffle ! 

3. And where does he live? Well, " that is tell- 
ing," as we children say. It was somewhere up in 
the mountains of Berkshire, in a queer, quaint, old- 
fashioned garden, that I made Mr. Whiskey's ac- 
quaintance. 

4. Here there lives a young parson, who preaches 
every Sunday in a little brown church, and during 
week-days goes through all these hills and valleys, 
visiting, the poor and gathering children into Sun- 
day-schools. 

5. His wife is a very sniall-sized lady, — not much 
bigger than you, my little Mary, — ^but very fond 
of all sorts of dumb animals ; and, by constantly 
wg^tching their actions and ways, she has come to 
have quite a strange power over them, as I shall 
relate. 

6. The little lady fixed her mind on Whiskey, 
and gave him his name without consulting him 
upon the subject. She admired his bright eyes, 
and resolved to cultivate his acquaintance. 

7. By constant watching, she discovered that he 
had a small hole of his own in the grass-plot a few 
paces from her back door. So she used to fill her 
pocket with hazel-nuts, and go out and sit in the 
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back porch, and make a little noise, such as 
squirrels make to each other, to attract his at- 
tention. 

8. In a minute or two up would pop the little 
head with the bright eyes in the grass-plot, and 
Master Whiskey would sit on his haunches and 
listen, with one small ear turned toward her. Then 
she would throw him a hazel-nut, and he would 
slip instantly down into his hole again. 

9. In a minute or two, however, his curiosity 
would get the better of his prudence ; and she, sit- 
ting quiet, would see the little brown-striped head 
slowly, slowly coming up again, over the tiny green 
spikes of the grass-plot. Quick as a flash he would 
dart at the nut, whisk it into a little bag on one side 
of his jaws, which Madame Nature has furnished 
him with for his provision-pouch, and down into 
his hole again. 

10. An ungrateftil, suspicious little brute he was 
too ; for though in his way he bagged and carried 
off nut after nut, until the patient little woman had 
used up a pound of hazel-nuts, still he seemed to 
have the same wild fright at sight of her, and 
would whisk off and hide himself in his hole the 
moment she appeared. 

11. In vain she called, "Whiskey, Whiskey, 
Whiskey,'* in the most flattering tones; in vain 
she coaxed and cajoled. No, no; he was not to 
be caught napping. He had no objection to ac- 
cepting her nuts, as many as she chose to throw to 
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him ; but as to her taking any personal liberty with 
him, you see it was not to be thought of. 

12. But at last patience and perseverance began 
to have their reward. Little Master Whiskey said 
to himself, "Surely this is a nice, kind ladjr, to take 
so much pains to give me nuts; she is certainly 
very considerate ;" and with that he edged a little 
nearer and nearer every day, until, quite to the 
delight of the small lady, he would come and climb 
into her lap and seize the nuts, when she rattled 
them there, and after that he seemed to make ex- 
ploring voyages all over her person. He would 
climb up and sit on her shoulder ; he would mount 
and perch himself on her hea4 ; and, when she held 
a nut for him between her teeth, would take it out 
of her mouth. 

13. After a while he began to make tours of dis- 
covery in the house. He would suddenly appear 
on the minister's writing-table when he was com- 
posing his Sunday sermon, and sit with his little 
pert head to one' side seeming to wonder what he 
was about. But in all his explorations he proved 
himself a true Yankee squirrel, having always a 
shrewd eye on the main chance. 

14. If the parson dropped a nut on the j&oor, 
down went Whiskey after it, and into his pro- 
vision-bag it went, and then he would look up as 
if he expected another; for he had a wallet on 
each side of his jaws, and he always wanted both 
sides handsomely filled before he made for his 
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hole. So busy and active, and always intent on 
this one object, was he, that before long the little 
lady found he had made way with six pounds of 
hazel-nuts. 

15. His general rule was to carry off four nuts 
at a time, — ^three being stuffed into the side pockets 
of his jaws, and the fourth held in his teeth. When 
he had furnished himself in this way, he would 
dart like lightning for his hole, and disappear in 
a moment ; but in a short time up he would come, 
brisk and wide-awake, and ready for the next 
supply. 

16. Once a person who had the curiosity to dig 
open a chipping squirrel's hole found in it two 
quarts of buckwheat, a quantity of grass-seed, 
nearly a peck of acorns, some Indian corn, and 
a quart of walnuts ; a pretty handsome supply for 
a squirrel's winter store-room,^-don't you think so ? 

17. Whiskey learned in time to work for his 
living in many artAil ways that his young mistress 
devised. Sometimes she would tie the nuts up in 
a paper package, which he would attack with great 
energy, gnawing the strings, and rustiing the nuts 
out of the paper in wonderfaUy quick time. Some- 
times she would tie a nut to the end of a bit of 
twine, and swing it backward and forward over his 
head; and, after a succession of high jumps, he 
would pounce upon it, and hang swinging on the 
twine till he had gnawed the nut away. 

18. Another squirrel — doubtiess hearing of 
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Whiskey's good luck — ^began to haunt the same 
yard ; but Whiskey would by no means allow him 
to cultivate his young mistress's acquaintance. No, 
indeed! he evidently considered that the institu- 
tion would not support two. Sometimes he would 
appear to be conversing with the stranger on the 
most familiar and amicable terms in the back yard; 
but if his mistress called his name, he would im- 
mediately start and chase his companion quite out 
of sight, before he came back to her. 

19. So you see that self-seeking is not confined 
to men alone, and that Whiskey's fine little fur 
coat covers a very selfish heart. 

20. As winter comes on. Whiskey will go down 
into his hole, which has many long galleries and 
winding passages, and a snug little bedroom well 
lined with leaves. Here he will doze and dream 
away his long winter months, and nibble out the 
inside of his store of nuts. 

Habbiet Beecher Stowe. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Cajoled', yZo^^ed. i ConAA'^t^Xe^thxmgUfvl. 

Devised', contrived. I Amicable, friendly. 

Language Lesson. — SubstittUe expressions for the following: 

1. I have been looking diligently around. 

2. All sorts of dumb animals. 

3. Resolved to cultivate his acquaintance. 

4. He was not to be caught napping. 

5. Make tours of discovery. 

6. Began to haunt the same yard. 
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67.— The Family Clock. 

1. Stately in yon corner stands, 
With honest face and busy hands, 
The family clock — ^for years has stood, 
In self-same tone and changeless mood, 
Ticking on, — through every change. 
Heeding naught — ^however strange. 
Ticking on through grief and mirth, 
Ticking on through death and birth ; 
Ticking, ticking, night" and day, 
Ticking, ticking time away. 

2. Never hasting, never resting. 
Naught thy diligence molesting ; 
Through winter's gloom and summer's shine, 
Attesting still the flight of time. 

Telling high and telling low. 
Telling all who come and go, — 
Life is short, and time is fleeting, 
This alone thine only greeting. 
Ticking, ticking, night and day, 
Ticking, ticking time away. 

8. Years agone — ^in infancy, 

A thing of life thou seemed to be — 
Hushed me into silent wonder, 
Left my infant wit to ponder 
As, loud and clear, from day to day 
I heard thee toll the hours away. 
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In childhood's years I scanned thy face, 
And learned thereon the hours to trace, 
Questioning if from elf or fairy 
Came the tone that would not vary. 
Ticking, ticking, night »and day, 
Ticking, ticking time away, 

4. Drifting out of childhood's years, 
Changing oft from mirth to tears, 
Were we sad or were we gay. 
Silently time flew away, 
And left me here — how many gonel 
Ah, left me here, almost alone, 
With memory filling heart and. brain 
So full of weary, aching pain ; 
While thou'rt still ticking night and day. 
Ticking, ticking time away. 

Maby Wiley. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

1. Explain the expression " changeless mood." 

2. Substitute another word for " naught." 

3. Explain the meaning of " through winter's gloom and 

summer's shine." 

4. Substitute a word for " molesting." 

5. What is the meaning of " flight of time " ? 

6. Write a word instead of " agone." 

7. Substitute a word for " ponder." 

8. Explain the meaning of "toll the hours away." 

9. Write a word instead of " scanned." 

10. What is meant by " elf or fairy " ? 

11. What is the meaning of " oft ? " 

12. Write the expression " thou'rt " in full. 
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68.— The Mountain Brook. 

1. Away up among the mountains a tiny spring 
burst out. It trickled along almost silently at first, 
but it met another and another little spring, and, 
rolling together down the mountain-side, they 
tumbled over a rock and spread into a dancing, 
singing, glistening brook. 

2. Stillness aijd shadow around as yet, only a 
little nook wherein to play, the brook-spirit longed 
for more sunlight and wider scope. The breezes 

, whispered to her of broad lakes embosomed among 
wooded hills — of deep, blue rivers flowing through 
wide meadow-lands — of the vast ocean gathering 
them all home at last to itself. Could she do and 
be nothing beyond her present life ? The shadows 
deepened and she sang less cheerily. 

3. A robin flew down to the brink of the clear 
water, and then, perching on a green bough above, 
trilled forth ite happy song. Squirrels and rabbits 
leaped along through the rustling grass to her side, 
and went away refreshed and glad. The merry 
little minnows darted to and fro in her shallow 
basin, happy through her, for even their life wap 
dependent on the home and supply she gave them. 

4. The ferns and grasses in their fresh greenery^ 
gold-crowned cowslips and buttercups, tiny pearl- 
flowers and blue violets bloomed beside her, giving 
fragrance and beauty in return for her benison of 
life and growth, and the glad sunshine threw its 
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mantle of blessing over one and all. It silvered 
her tiny waves more and more, as, flowing on con- 
tentedly, she bathed the roots of a young cherry- 
tree. 

6. And then the brook noted that none of these 
lived to themselves alone. The tree gave its fruit 
to the birds, and aflforded quiet, shaded resting- 
places for their nests. The birds brooded and fed 
their little ones. The rabbits and squirrels were 
busy carrying home food to their families. The 
elder, which bloomed beside her, gave its blossoms 
to make tea for a sick child, as she learned from 
the talk of two little girls who came for them. She 
was restless, they said, and it would soothe her to 
sleep. All were busy, all contented. 

6. The brook had learned her lesson. She rip- 
pled gladly on, bearing health and freshness to all 
she touched, knowing not how beautifiil was the 
melody she sang, but making her way more and 
more out of the shadows and into the sunlight. 
Another and another brook met her on her course 
through rolling meadows, golden in sunshine. 

?• Onward, ever onward, active and cheery, she 
fk)wed, bearing blessings wherever she went and 
reflecting the sunlight of heaven. Far back amid 
mountain solitudes and shady woods the little brook 
could still be traced; but a deep, calm, broad river 
rolled through meadow-lands and between shores 
of changing scenery — forest, field, and hill, and 
happy human homes. — chiij>]isn'b Houb. 
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69.— Angling. 

!• Just down from the house is a sweet little nook, 
Where I love in vacation to throw in my hook, 
Not because I care much for the fishes, but yet 
It gives such a thrill, when a nibble I get ; 
The exquisite thrill I feel yet. 




2. Down there in the grass, just crouched out of 
sight, 
I throw in my hook and wait for a bite, 
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And doubt if to wake, and find myself rich, 
Would afford me such joy as to feel this line 
twitch, 

i Though a poor fish may make the line twitch, 

r 

3. Almost holding my breath, there sometimes I 

cower, 
And patiently wait, it would seem, for an hour ; 
Then I raise up the rod and examine the bait, 
Then drop it again, and patiently wait ; 
For the best of us sometimes must wait. 

4. Then swinging so gently the end of the rod, 
I move the bait slowly close under the sod. 
Where I know the* fish lie suspicious and firm, 
Just to give him a nearer view of the worm ; 
Some men bite at less than a worm. 

6. Then I move it away to the left or the right. 
For blessings grow brighter when taking their 

flight; 
Then, perhaps, raise it out of water to look 
And see if the bait hides the point of the hook \ 
Only men ever take the bare hook. 

6. Then I drop it in farther, perhaps up the stream, 

And let it float down, for it often does seem 

As if fishes were -wiser than men to descry 

What's the true course of nature, and what is 

a lie, 

Nor so readily swallow a lie. 
Id 
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7. There ! it starts ! wait a minute ! old fellow, 

you're mine! 
No I 'twas only a long spire of grass caught the 

line; 
It don't do in fishing, though, haply, in law. 
To give a too eager jump at a straw ; 
They fear one who jumps at a straw. 



i 



8, But don't give him up, you may yet win the day; 
" Faint heart never won fair lady," they say, I 
And many sad lives can the folly confess 
Of accepting a "no," when it only meant "yes;'* 
When they mean it, why can't they say yes ? 

9, Now, there is a bite, it is certain, at last. 
Hold I steady a little, and don't be too fast! 
Take care, or he sees the near danger and hides ; 
It is only a nibble to look at both sides ; 
An old fish always looks at both sides. 

10. As if 'twere the worm, just move it a bit, 
For what is so mean, not to know when it's hit? 
It must surely be more, or less, than a worm. 
Which even a fish knows, wh^ bitten, should 

squirm ; 
It takes a brave man not to squirm. 

11. Hold! bide well your time! blessings often 

delay; 
Even Home, it is said, was not built in a day ; 



r 
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Just give him his time, and he'll find to his cost 
* That who hesitates, though an old fish, is lost ; 
Oh, that fishes alone were thus lost I 

12. 1 have him I as sweet as hope's morning, that 
gleam. 
That flashes so brightly up out of the stream ; 
Not an instant too soon, not an instant too late, 
But just at the moment, the twinkling of fate; 
The right moment is all that makes fate. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Cov/ep, to dnh down by bend- 
ing the knees. 
Bide, endure. 



Descr/, to detect. 
Hesitates, pauses. 



70.— The Thinkingr Bear. 

1. A LITTLE bear of philosophic bent. 

And given to speculative talk. 
Convinced by logic he could not resent 

That it was time for him to try to walk, 
Spent the whole day debating pro and con 
Which leg 'twere best to start the business on. 

2. " Suppose I take my pretty right fore-paw !" 

And then he sat and looked at it a while; 
**But to the woods upon the left I go, 

And I should like to do the thing in style. 
Because some pretty she-bears that I know 
Will watch most anxiously the way I go. 
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3. " Well, then, my left fore-paw-*-but I am sure 

I've seen the Grizzly with the left paw start, 
And such a shambling roll I'd not endure, 

'Twould alienate of course Bruena's heart ; 
Besides, it seems I've heard that at the worst 
'Tis always best t^ put the right paw first. 

4. " Perchance more gracefulness might be attained 

If both fore-paws began to walk together ; 
And now the double movement has been named, 

I think I shall consider well if whether 
I could not make throughout the whole bear 
,. nation- 

A most peculiar and profound sensation. 

6. " Suppose I fold my fore-paws on my breast. 
And, rising with all elegance I can 
Upon my hind-paws, do my level best 

To walk as walks that most conceited man. 
I think, upon my word, the plan would do. 
And bears allow I know a thing or two." 

6. Just then the mother bear came growling in : 
"What, loafing yet? Be off! 'tis for your 
good ; 
If you want food, you've got it now to win." 
" Good mother, I was thinking of the left- 
hand wood." 
"Well, better go at once." "I'll think and 

talk—" 
" You'll stop your thinking and begin to walk. 

T^T T.T.i B E. BAAa. 
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EXERCISE. 
Write vxyrds in place of those italicized in the following : 

1. A little bear of philosophic bent and given to specuUdive 

talk. 

2. Spent the whole day debating pro and con, 

3. 'Twould oMeiiate of course Bruena^s heart, 

4. And bears allow I know a thing or two. 

5. What, loafing yet f 

6. Perchance more gracefulness might be attained. 

7. Suppose I do my level best. 



71.— Riding the Horse to Brook. 

1. In these days, if a boy would go a horse-back- 
ing, he must have gay caparison — ^saddle of the 
best leather, stirrups silvered, martingales bestarred, 
housing flamboyant, tasselled whip, jingling spurs, 
gauntleted hands, and crocodile boots able to swal- 
low him to above the knee. 

2. But we are persuaded that is not the best way 
for a boy to ride. About seven o'clock in the 
morning, the farm-horses having had oats and 
currying, must be taken to the brook for the water- 
ing. The halter is caught into a half hitch around 
the horse's nose, and bringing him to the fence, 
the boy leaps astride. It is no rare occurrence 
that, in his avidity to get aboard, the boy slides off 
on the other side of the animal, and it is fortunate 
if the latter, taking advantage of the miscalcula- 
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tion, does not fly away with a wild snort, finding 
his way to the brook. 

3. But once thoroughly mounted, the rope halter 
is helm and sail sufficient. It is very easy to guide 
a thirsty horse when you want to take him to water. 
A poke of your bare feet into his ribs and a strong 
pull of the rope are enough to bring him back from 
any slight divergencies. Passing through the bars, 
all you have to do is to gather up your feet on his 
warm, smooth back, and having passed the post, 
again drop anchor. Nothing looks more spirited 
or merry than a boy's feet bouncing against the 
sides of a glistening bay. The horse feels them^ 
and the more briskly gallops down the lane. 

4. At his first plunge into the brook, his sudden 
stop would have sent the boy with a somerset into 
the stream, but for a quick digging of the heels 
into the side, and a clutch of the scant lock of hair 
at the end of the mane. With lip and nostril in 
the stream, the horse cares nothing for what his 
young rider wills. There may be a clearer place 
below that the boy chooses for the watering, but 
the horse lifts not his head to the shout, or the jerk 
of halter, or stroke in the flanks. He wants to 
drink just there ; intent upon that are mouth, and 
gullet, and fetlock, and spot in the face. Sitting 
astride, the boy feels the jerk of each swallow, and 
sees the accompanying wag of the pony's ears. 

5. The horse lifts his head, takes a long breath, 
clashes his teeth, and, rinsing his jaws, drops the 
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tuft of hay that lingered in his mouth, with right 
foot paws up the gravel from beneath, giving notice 
that he is ready, if you are, throws himself back on 
his hind feet till his front ones lift from the mud, 
gives a quick turn, and starts for the barn. In a 
minute he has made the length of the lane, 'and 
stands neighing for the barn-door to open. 

6. This ride was the chief event of the day. 
Alas if there are only two horses when there are 
four boys ! for two of them are disappointed, and 
keep their grudge for the most of the day. You 
linger about the barn for hours, and pat Pompey 
on the nose, and get astride his back in the stable, 
and imagine how it would be if it were only time 
to ride him down again.. 

7. We would like to have in our photograph- 
album a picture of the horses that in boyhood we 
rode to the watering. Sitting here, thinking of all 
their excellences, we forgive them for all the times 
they threw us off. The temptation was too great 
for them, and the mud where we fell was soft. The 
dear old pets I One of them was sold, and as he 
was driven away we cried such large tears, and so 
many of them, that both coat-sleeves were insuf- 
ficient to sop up the wretchedness. 

8. ^Another broke its leg, and it was taken to 
the woods and shot. We went into the house and 
held our ears, lest we should hear the cruel bang 
that announced the departure of our favorite sorrel. 
Another stayed on the place, and was there when 
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we left home. He was always driven slowly, had 
grown uncertain of foot, and ceased to prance at 
any sight or sound. You could no longer make 
him believe that a wheelbarrow was anything 
supernatural, nor startle him by shaking out a 
buffalo-skin. ' He had outlived all his contempo- 
raries. 

9. Some had frisked out a frivolous life, and had 
passed away. Some had, after a life of kicking and 
balking, come to an ignominious end ; but old Billy 
had lived on in an earnest way, and every Sunday 
morning stood at the door waiting for the family 
to get into the wagon and ride to church. Then 
he would jog along seriously, as if conscious that 
his church privileges would soon be gone. 

10. In the long line of tied horses beside the 
church, he would stand and listen to the songs in- 
side. While others stamped, and beat the flies, 
and got their feet over the shafts, and slipped the 
halter, and bit the nag on the other side of the 
tongue, Billy had more regard for the day and 
place, and stood silent, meditative, and decorous. 
If there be any better place than this world for 
good horses, Billy has gone there. 

11. He never bolted; he never kicked. In 
ploughing, he never put his foot over the trace ; 
he never balked ; he never put back his ears and 
squealed. A good, kind, faithful, honest, indus- 
trious horse was he. He gave us more- joy than 
any ten-thousand-dollar courser could give us now. 
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No foam-dashed Long Island racer could thrill us 
like the memory of that family roadster. 

12. Alas for boys in the city, who never ride a 
horse to brook I An afternoon airing in ruffles, 
stiff and starched, and behind a costumed driver, 
cannot make up for this early disadvantage. The 
best way to start life is astride a farm-horse, with a 
rope-halter. In that way you learn to rough it. 

13. You are prepared for hard bounces on the 
road of life ; you learn to hold on ; you get the 
habit of depending on your own heels, and not upon 
other people's stirrups ; you find how to climb on 
without anybody to give you a boost. It does not 
hurt you so much when you fall off. And some 
day, far on in life, when you are in the midst of 
the hot and dusty city, and you are weary with the 
rush and din of the world, in your imagination you 
call back one of these nags of pleasant memory. 

14. You bring him up by the side of your study, 
or counting-room table, and from that you jump 
on, and away you canter through the old-timed 
orchard, and by the old-timed meeting-house, or 
down the lane in front of the barn, dashing into 
the cool sparkling water of the meadow, where he 
stops to take his morning drink ; or you hitch him 
up to the rocking-chair in which you have for 
twenty years sat rheumatic and helpless, and he 
drags you back some Sunday morning to the old 
country church, where many years ago he stood 
tied to the post, while you, with father and mother 
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at either end of the pew, were learning of the land 
where there is no pain, and into which John looked, 
and said : " I saw a white horse !" 

Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 
DEFINITIONS. 



Caparison, a dress for a horse. 
Gaunfleted, gloved; having, 

gauntlets on. 
Divergencies, turning away. 
Friv'olous, trifling. 
IVIedltative, given to serums 

thought. 



Flamboy'ant, flaming. 
Avidity, eagerness. 
Supernaf ural, more than not- 

ural. 
Ignominious, mean, reproa/ihr 

Jul. 
Dec'orous, becoming; decent. 



72.— The Tea- Party. 

1. The dolls had a tea-party ; wasn't it fun ? 
In ribbons and laces they came one by one; 
We girls set the table and poured out the tea 
And each of us held up a doll on her knee. 

2. You never saw children behave half so well : 
Why, nobody had any gossip to tell I 

And (can you believe it ?) for badness, that day. 
No dolly was sent from the table away. 

3. One dolly, however, the proudest one there. 
Was driven almost to the verge of despair, 
Because she had met with a simple mishap, 
And upset the butter-plate into her lap. 
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4, The cups and the saucers they shone lily-white ; 
We helped all the dollies, they looked so polite. 
We had cake and jam from our own pantry- 
shelves : 
Of course, we did most of the eating ourselves. 

6. But housewives don't know when their cares 

may begin. 
The window was opened, and pussy popped in ; 
He jumped on the table; and, what do you 

think ? 
Down fell all the crockery there, in a wink. 

6. We picked up the pieces, with many a sigh ; 
Our party broke up and we all said good-by ; 
Do come to our next one ; but then we'll invite 
That very bad pussy to keep out of sight. 

Questions. — What is meant by the "verge of despair"? 
Of " popped in " ? Of " crockery " ? Of " our party broke 
up"? Of "invite"? 

Memory Gems from Lowell. 

Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

Great truths are portions of the soul of man ; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity. 

' Before man made us citizens, great Nature made us men. 
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73.— Sly Reynard. 

!• A HUNGRY fox, in quest of prey, 
Into an outhouse found his way ; 
When, looking round with skilful search. 
He spied a hen upon the perch. 

2. Thought Reynard, " What's the reason why 
They place her on a roost so high ? 

I know not what the use can be. 
Unless it's out of spite, to me.'* 
As thus he thought, the hen awoke, 
And thus to her sly Reynard spoke : 

3. "^Dear madam, I'm concerned to hear 

You've been unwell for half a year ; 
I could not quell my strong desire 
After your welfare to inquire. 
But pray come down and take the air; 
You'll ne'er get well while sitting there, 
I'm sure it will not hurt your cough ; 
Do give me leave to help you off.' 

4. " I thank you, sir," the hen replied ; 
" I'd rather on my roost abide. 

'Tis true enough I've been unwell — , 
And am so now, the truth to tell. 
And am so nervous, you must know, 
I dare not trust myself below ; 
And therefore say to those who call, 
I see no company at all ; 
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For from my perch should I descend, 
I'm certain in my death 'twould end ; 
As then, I know, without presumption, 
My cough would end in consumption." 

5. Thus cunning people often find 
Their crafty overtures declined 
By prudent people, whom they thought 
For want of wit would soon be caught 

EXERCISE. 

Write words in place of those italicized in the following exprea- 
sions: 

1. A hungry fox, in quest of prey, 

2. He spied a hen upon the perch. 

3. Unless it*s out of spite to me. 

4. I covM not quell my strong desire. 
6. Pray come down, and take the air. 

6. rd rather on the roost abide, 

7. Should I descend, 

8. Their crafty overtures declined. 

Explain the use of the apostrophe in the following expressions : 
What's the reason why ? 
I'm concerned to hear. 
You'll ne'er get well while sitting here. 
I'm certain in my death 'twould end. 

Dictionary Lesson. — Find the definitions of the following 
words : qu£st, skilful, search, concerned, quell, welfare, overtures^ 
declined. 

Compose sentences containing the foregoing words. 
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74.— The Geysers of the Yellowstone. 

1. Just over the western margin of the Yellow- 
stone Basin, yet within the limits of the great Na- 
tional Park, is the grand geyser region of Firehole 
River. Here in a valley a dozen miles long and 
two or three wide, is an exhibition of boiling and 
spouting springs on a scale quite stupendous. 

2. Firehole River, the main fork of the Madi- 
son, has its source in Madison Lake, a beautiful 
sheet of water set like a gem among the mountains. 
Scattered along both banks of the river are boiling 
springs in active eruption. 

3. The craters of these springs are from three to 
forty feet high. They gradually seal themselves up 
by depositing mineral matter around and over their 
openings. Numbers of such self-closed craters, 
now cones of solid rock, are scattered along the 
river-side.^ 

4. Thinking the wonders of the Yellowstone 
country had been left behind, and only anxious 
to reach the settlements of the Madison Valley, 
the expedition was startled to see at no great dis- 
tance an immense volume of clear sparkling water 
projected into the air to the height of one hundred 
and twenty-five feet. "Geysers! geysers!" ex- 
claimed one of the company, and, spurring their 
jaded horses, they were soon gathered around the 
magnificent spectacle. 

6. This geyser stands on a mound thirty feet 
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above the level of the surrounding plain, its crater 
rising five or six feet higher. It spouted at regular 
intervals nine times during their stay. At each 
discharge, which lasted from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, the columns of boiling water were thrown 
from ninety to one hundred and twenty-five feet. 

6. Sloping gently from the rim of the crater in 
every direction, the rocks are filled with cavities, 
constantly overflowing with hot water. These cav- 
ities are also fringed with coral-like beads of a 
bright saflfron' color, with meshes as delicate as the 
finest lace. Diminutive yellow columns rise from 
their depth, capped with small tablets of rock, re- 
sembling flowers growing in the water. The de- 
posits seem as delicate as the down on a butterfly's 
wing, both in texture and coloring, yet are firm and 
solid. 

7. With little or no warning this geyser sends 
up a column of water about six feet in diameter, 
and by a succession of impulses seems to hold it 
up steadily for the space of fifteen minutes. When 
the action ceases, the water recedes beyond sight, 
and nothing is heard but the occasional escape of 
steam until another exhibition occurs. 

8. Just across the river and close to the margin 
stood a symmetrical cone, three feet in height and 
five in diameter. Not one of the company sup- 
posed that it was a geyser; and among so many 
wonders it had almost escaped notice. While we 
were at breakfast upon the morning of our depart- 
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ure, a column of water entirely filling the crater 
shot from it, which, by accurate measurement, was 
foundi to be over two hundred feet in height. 

9. A hundred yards farther from the river, near 
the centre of a group of spouting and boiling gey- 
sers, is a large oval aperture with scalloped edges. 
The sides are covered with a grayish-white deposit, 
and are distinctly visible at the depth of a hundred 
feet below the surface. 

10. No water could be discovered on our first 
approach to the spring, but we could distinctly 
hear it gurgling and boiling at a great distance 
below. Suddenly it began to rise, boiling and 
spluttering, and sending out huge volumes of steam. 
This caused a general flight of our company, and 
drove us some distance from pur point of observa- 
tion. 

11. When within about forty feet of the surface 
it became stationary, and we returned to look down 
upon it. It was foaming and surging at a terrible 
rate, occasionally sending up small jets of hot water 
nearly to the mouth of the orifice. 

12. All at once it rose with great rapidity, hardly 
affording us time to flee to a safe distance when it 
burst from the orifice with terrible force, rising in a 
column the fiill size of this immense aperture to the 
height of sixty feet. Five or six smaller jets, round 
columns of water, varying in size from six to fifteen 
inches in diameter, were projected to the marvelous 
height of two hundred and fifty feet. 
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13. This grand eruption continued for twenty 
minutes, and was the most magnificent sight we 
ever witnessed. The rays of the sun filled the 
sparkling column with myriads of rainbows, whose 
arches were constantly changing. The minute 
globules into which the smaller jets were diflftised 
sparkled as they fell like a shower of diamonds. 
All that we had previously witnessed seemed tame 
in comparison with the combined grandeur and 
beauty of this display, 

14. Across the river, and a short distance below 
this group, is the largest formation in the valley, — 
the crater of Castle Geyser, from its resemblance to 
the ruins of an old castle. The entire mound is 
about forty feet high, and the lower portion rises in 
steps, made by successive depositions an inch or two 
thick. This has undoubtedly been one of the most 
powerful geysers in the basin ; it still keeps up a 
great roaring inside. It occasionally throws out a 
column of water to the height of ten or fifteen feet, 
and once to the height of sixty feet, then with the 
escape of volumes of steam. 

15. A little b^low the castle are some fifty springs 
and geysers, the chief of which has been called the 
Grand Geyser. When an eruption is about to 
occur, the basin gradually fills with boiling water 
to within a few feet of the surface. Suddenly, with 
heavy concussions, immense clouds of steam rise to 
the height of five hundred feet. The whole great 
body of water, twenty-five feet in diameter, ascends 
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in a gigantic column to the height of ninety feet ; 
while, from the apex of this column, five other 
great jets shoot up to the unparalleled altitude of 
two hundred and fifty feet from the ground. 

16. The earth seems to tremble under the de- 
scending deluge. A thousand hissing sounds are 
heard in the air. Rainbows encircle the summits 
with a halo of glory. It is probably the grandest, 
the most majestic, and the most terrible fountain in 
the world. 

17. After playing thus for twenty minutes it 
gradually subsides, the water disappears, the stSeam 
ceases to escape, and all is quiet. This geyser 
played three times in the afternoon, and the waving 
to and fro of the gigantic fountain in the bright 
sunlight afforded a spectacle of wonder of which 
no description can give more than a very feeble 

idea. — ^James Richakdson. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Gey'sep, (gi'zer), a fountain 
which spowta forth boiling 
water. 

Stupen'dous, wonderful; vasL 

Jad'ed, tired out. 

Ap'erture, opening. 

Marvelous, wonderful. 

A^peXi the top or point. 



MaKgin, edge. 
Erup'tion, bursting forth. 
CSv^ities, hoUows. | 

Symmefrical, well propor- ] 

tioned. i 

OKifice, opening. • 

Concus'sions, shocks. ' 

Unparalleled, unequaled. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. . 

1. Write a synonym for exhibition in paragraph 1. 

2. Find the meaning of crater , projected^ intervals, fringed^ 
deposits, texture, occasional, scalloped, stationary. 
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3. Explain the difference between stationery and stationary. 

4. Compose sentences containing terrihle, globules^ grandeur^ 
8V4:ce8sive, magnificent. 



75.— The Skaters. 

!• Hurrah ! hurrah ! Who cares for the cold ? 
Winds are rough, but skaters are bold, 
Winds may blow, for skaters know, 
,s As over the ice so swift they go, 

'^^V Winds cannot worry them — ^let them blow. 

2. Th^sre are Tom, John, Harry, and Isadore, 
Jessie and Jane, and a dozen more — 
Tasks all done — away we run — 

And, of all forms of frolic and fun, 
There'« nothing like skating, under the sun. 

3. Then away, away, o'er the crystal floor ; 
Away, away, from the reedy shore. 
Out of sight, like the flashing light, 
Curving neither to left nor right — 
Away, on our trusty steel so bright. 

4. Here's the good old moon, with a kindly smile; 
Bless her round face, so friendly the while ! 
We bravely dare the frosty air. 

And, so glad and gay, we glide away 
Over the floor of the beautifiil bay. 
Far from the shore away, away. 

LXJELUL ClABK. 
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76.— The Sleighing Song. 

1. Away ! away I the track is white, 
The stars are shining clear to-night, 

The winter winds are sleeping ; 
The moon above the steeple tall, 
A silver crescent, over all 
•Her silent watch is keeping. • 




Away ! away ! our hearts are gay. 
And need not breathe, by night or day, 

A sigh for summer pleasure ; 
The merry bells ring gayly out. 
Our lips keep time with song and shout, 

And laugh in happy measure. 
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3. Away ! away ! across the plain 

We sweep as sea-birds skim the main, 

Our pulses gayly leaping ; 
The stars are bright, the track is white, 
There's joy in every heart to-night. 

While winter winds are sleeping. 

Memory Gems from Bayard Taylor. 

For strength is born of struggle ; faith, of doubt ; 
Of discord, law ; and freedom, of oppression. 

He who would lead must first himself be led ; 

Who would be loved, be capable of love 
Beyond the utmost he receives ; who claims 
The rod of power must first have bowed his head, 

And, being honored, honor what's above. 



77.— The Sagracious Dogr. 

1. Aunt Esther's stories were not generally- 
fairy tales, but stories about real things, and 
oftener on her favorite subject of the habits of 
animals, and the different animals she had known, 
than about anything else. 

2. One of these w^as a famous Newfoundland 
dog, named Prince, which belonged to an uncle 
of hers in the country, and was, as we thought, a 
far more useful and faithfiil member of society 
than many of us youngsters. Prince used to be 
a grave, senate dog that considered himself put in 
trust of the farm, the house, the cattle, and all 
that was on the place. 
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3. At night he slept before the kitchen doof , 
which, like all the other doors in the house in 
those innocent days, was left unlocked all night; 
and if such a thing had ever happened as that a 
tramper or an improper person of any kind had 
even touched the latch of the door, Prince would 
have been up attending to him as master of cer- 
emonies. 

4. At early day, when the family began to stir, 
Pririce was up and out to superintend the milking 
of the cows, after which he gathered them all to- 
gether and started out with them to pasture, pad- 
ding steadily along behind, dashing out once in a 
while to reclaim some wanderer that thoughtlessly 
began to make her breakfast by the roadside, in- 
stead of saving her appetite for the pastures, as a 
properly behaved cow should. 

5. Arrived at the pasture-lot. Prince would take 
down the bars with his teeth, drive in the cows, 
put up the bars, and then soberly turn tail and pad 
off home, and carry the dinner-basket for the men 
to the " mowing-lot," or the potato-field, or wher- 
ever the labors of the day might be. There ar 
rived, he was extremely useful to send on errands 
after anything forgotten or missing. "Prince I 
the rake is missing ; go to the barn and fetch it V^ 
and away Prince would go, and come back with 
his head very high, and the long rake very judici- 
ously balanced in his mouth. 

6. One day a friend was wondering at . the 
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sagacity of the dog, and his master thought he 
would show off his tricks in a still more original 
style ; and so, calling Prince to him, he said, " Go 
home and bring Puss to me !" 

Away bounded Prince toward the farm-house^ 
and, looking about, found the younger of the too 
cats, fair Mistress Daisy, busy cleaning her white 
velvet in the summer sun. Prince took her gently 
up by the nape of her neck, and carried her, hang- 
ing head and heels together, to the fields, and laid 
her down at his master's feet. 

7. " How's this. Prince ?" said the master ; " you 
didn't understand me. I said the cat, and this is 
the kitten. Go right back and bring tlie old cat.'* 

Prince looked very much ashamed of his mis- 
take, and turned away, with drooping ears and tail, 
and went back to the house. ^ 

The old cat was a venerable, somewhat portly 
old dame, and no small lift for Prince ; but he re- 
appeared with old Puss hanging from his jaws, and 
set her down, a little discomposed, but not a whit 
hurt, by her unexpected ride. 

8. Sometimes, to try Prince's skill, his master 
would hide his gloves or riding- whip in some out- 
of-the-way corner, and when ready to start, would 
say, " Now, where have I left my gloves ? — Prince, 
good fellow, run in, and find them ;" and Prince 
would dash into the house, and run hither and 
thither with his nose to every nook and corner of 
the room ; and no matter how artfully they were 
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hid, he would upset and tear his way to them. He 
would turn up the corners of the carpet, snuff 
about the bed, run his nose between the feather- 
bed and mattress, pry into the crack of a half- 
opened drawer^ and show as much zeal and inge- 
nuity as a policeman, and seldom could anything 
be so hid as to baffle his perseverance. 

9. Many people laugh at the idea of being care- 
ful of a dog's feelings, as if it were the height of 
absurdity ; and yet it is a fact that some dogs are 
as exquisitely sensitive to pain, shame, and morti- 
fication as any human being. See, when a dog is 
spoken harshly to, what a universal droop seems to 
come over him. His head and ears sink, his tail 
drops and slinks between his legs, and his whole 
air seems to say, " I wish I could sink into the 
earth to hide myself." 

10. Prince's young master, without knowing it, 
was the means of inflicting a most terrible mor- 
tification on him at one time. It was very hot 
weather, and Prince, being a shaggy dog, lay pant- 
ing and lolling, his tongue out, apparently suffer- 
ing from the heat. 

11. "I declare,'' said young Master George, ^*I 
do believe Prince would be more comfortable for 
being sheared." And so forthwith he took him 
and began divesting him of his coat. Prince took 
it all very obediently ; but when he appeared with- 
out his usual attire, every one saluted him with 
roars of laughter, and Prince was dreadfully mor- 
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tified. He broke away from his maater, and 
scampered off home at a desperate pace, ran down 
to the cellar and disappeared from view. His 
young master was quite distressed that Prince 
took the matter so to heart ; he followed him in 
vain, calling " Prince ! Prince 1'^ No Prince ap- 
peared. 

12. He lighted a candle and searched the cellal*, 
and found the poor creature cowering away in the 
darkest nook under the stairs. Prince was not to 
be comforted ; he slunk deeper and deeper into the 
darkness, and crouched on the ground when he 
fiaw his master, and for a long time refused even 
to take food. The family, all visited and condoled 
with him, and finally his sorrows were somewhat 
abated ; but he would not be persuaded to leave 
the cellar for nearly a week. Perhaps by that 
ti^e he indulged the hope that his hair was be- 
ginning to grow again, and all were careful not to 
destroy the illusion by any jest or comments on his 
appearance. — Habriet Beechbr Stowb. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Sedate^ calm; quiet. 
Judrciously, vmely. 
Ven'erable, old; worthy of rev- 

erence. 
Ingenuity, skill. 
Ex'quisitely, completely. 
Divesf ing, stripping. 
Illu'sion, deceiL 



Reclaim', to bring or call back 
Sagac'ity, wisdom; acuteness. 
Popfly, bulky.. 
Absurdity, /o%. 
Mortifica'tion, being humbled. 
Attire', dress. 
iesiSj jokes. 
Condoled', sympathized. 
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Language Lesson. — Write equivalerd expresmns for ihefoU 
Imdng: 

1. Those innocent days. 

2. The family began to stir. 

3. Made her breakfast by the roadsida 

4. The old eat waa venerable. 
6. To baffle his perseverance. 

Memory Gems from Holmes. 

The best part of our knowledge is that which teaches us 
where knowledge leaves off and ignorance begins. 

Hope — only Hope — of all that clings 
Around us, never spreads her wings. 

It is faith in something and enthusiasm for something that 
makes a life wort& looking at. 

We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o'er their silent sister's breast 

The wild flowers, who will stoop to number? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them ; 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them 1 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll I 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine own outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 

I find the great thing in this world is not so much where wo 
stand, as in what direction we are moving. 
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78— Somebody's Half-Grown Girl. 

I. The kettle was bright as a kettle could be, 

Its sides, like a mirror, caught everything in, 




And Pattie^s bare feet beat her hearths jubilee. 
Jim had been sent other titles to win, 
And she carried father's dinner. 
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2. Ladies were out in their summer array, 

Children were buzzing like bees in the sun, 
And the shops — ^little Pattie turned bravely 
away — 
Shops stood still, but minutes would run, 
And she carried father's dinner. 

3. Day crept after day, some pleasant, some not, . 

Each rounded hour with its items small ; 
But the noon-nearing hour, cold or hot, 
Stood head and shoulders above them all, 
For Pattie carried the dinner. 

4. The great bell brawled in the upper air ; 

How slow the workmen were getting out I 
Coming at last, though, pair after piair ; 
But where was the merry song and shout. 
Gladdening the way to dinner ? 

5. Pattie watched them filing adown 

The short black road to the foundry gate ; 
All but the face so tired and so brown ; 
What in the world made father late. 
When here was the kettle and Pattie? 

6. At sight of these — ^the child and the can — 

Why did a white tide wash each face ? 
Why did they all, to the oldest man. 
Seem to whisper a prayer or a grace? 
So marvelled little Pattie. 
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7. '^ERb daughter," ^^His dinner," " Ten minutes 

'fore quitting," 
Into her ears the broken words leapt, 
Whilst over the way a crowd interknitting. 
And father not come — ^what horror had crept 
Over our waiting Pattie ? 

8. *' You^d better go home, child, father is there." 

He seemed the roughest, grimiest of all. 
Yet light as a flower came his hand on her hair, 
Pure as a star was the tear he let fall 
Over the orphaned Pattie. 

9. Father was there when Pattie went in ; 

Tired no longer, nor old, nor brown. 
The dimple come back to his shaven chin, 
His hands at rest, and folded down, 
Labor and striving ended. 




79.-The Little Match-Cirl. 

1. It was bitterly cold. The snow was falling; 
it was growing dark, and it was the last evening 
of the year. 

. 2. In the cold and darkness a poor little bare- 
headed and barefooted girl went along the street. 
When she left home she had slippers on ; but little 
good had they done her. They were very large old 
slippers, which her mother, since dead, had worn ; 
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SO large were they that the little girl had lost both 
of them Bs she was hurrying across the street to 
get out of the way of two carriages which rolled 
rapidly by. 

3. One of the slippers was nowhere to be found ; 
and a wicked boy had run off with the other. So 
the little girl went on, with bare feet, Vhile the snow 
fell thicker and faster. She carried a quantity of 
matches in a basket, and she held a bundle of them 
in her hand. Nobody had bought anything of her 
during that long day ; no one had given her a single 
penny. 

4. Hungry, and shivering with the cold, the poor 
little thing crept along. The large flakes of snow ^ 
covered her long fair hair, which fell in ringlets 
around her thin pale face ; but little was she think- 
ing of her appearance now. In a corner between 
two houses she at length sought what shelter she 
could from the storm ; and, nestling down close to 
the wall, she covered, as well as she could with her 
scanty garments, her poor little feet, which . were 
red and blue with the cold. 

5. But she grew colder and colder ; and she feared 
to go home, for, as she had sold no matches, and 
could carry home no pennies to buy bread with, her 
father would beat her. Besides, it was cold at home; 
for she lived with her father up under the roof, 
where the wind and the snow came in, though the 
largest cracks had been stopped up with straw and 
rags. 



ft 
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6. Poor little thing! her hands were already 
numb with cold. And she thought, oh, how much 
good oiie match would do her, if she might take 
one from the bundle, draw it across the wall, and 
warm her fingers by the flame I SHe drew one out 
— ^^RischtJ^^ how it sputtered ! how it burned ! It 
burned with a warm bright flame, like a candle ; 
and she bent her hand around it ; it was a wonder- 
ful light I 

7. It seemed to the little girl as if she were sit- 
ting before a large iron stove, in which the fire 
burned brightly, warming all around. She stretched 
forth her feet to warm them too; but the flame 
went out, the stove disappeared, and there she sat 
with a little piece of the burned-out match in her 
hand. 

8. Another match was lighted. It burned 
brightly ; and the wall, where the light fell upon 
it, seemed to become like glass, so that she could 
see into the room beyond. And there was a table, 
on which was spread a snow-white cloth ; and there 
were china plates ; and at one end of the table a 
roasted goose was smoking. Ohl how delicious 
the fragrance I 

9. But; what was still more delightful, the goose 
hopped down from the table, and, with a knife and 
fork sticking in it, waddled up to the little girl, 
when — ^the match went out, and nothing but the 
thick, cold wall and the drifting snow were to be 
seen. 
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10. She lighted another match; and, when it 
blazed forth, all at once she seemed to be sitting 
under the most splendid Christmas-tree. It was 
larger and more beautifully decorated than the one 
she had seea the Christmas before, through the win- 
dow, in the rich merchant's house. 

11. Thousands of little tapers were burning 
among the green branches, and beautiful pictures, 
such as she had seen in the shop-windows, looked 
down upon her. The little maiden stretched forth 
her hands toward them, when — ^the match went out. 
But the lights of the Christmas-tree rose higher 
and higher, until they seemed to be like stars : then 
one fell — down— down— leaving for a moment a 
long trail of light in the sky. 

12. "Some one is dying now," said the little 
girl; for her old grandmother, who alone had 
loved her, but who was now no more, had told 
her that when a star falls a soul takes its flight 
to heaven. 

13. She drew another match across the wall; and 
in the light which it threw around her old grand- 
mother seemed to stand before her ; and oh I how 
bright ! how mild was her countenance ! and what 
an expression of love was there I 

14. "Grandmother," cried the little one, "oh, 
take me with you ! I am afraid you will go away 
as soon as the match goes out, just lixe the warm 
stove, the delicious roasted goose, and the Christ- 
mas-tree !" Then hastily she lighted the rest of the 
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matches, for she wished to keep her grandmother 
with her as long as possible. 

15. And the matches burned so brightly that it 
was lighter than day. Never before had her grand- 
mother appeared so beautiful and so tall. She took 
the. little girl in her arms; and, in brightness and 
joy, they flew higli — ^high up into the heavens, 
where they felt neither cold, nor hunger, nor fear, 
— ^for they were with God I 

16. But in the corner between the two houses, at 
the cold hour of dawn, sat the little match-girl, 
with rosy cheeks, and with a smiling mouth, lean- 
ing against the wall, half covered with snow, and 
frozen to death on that last night of the Old Year. 
Of her matches, one bundle had been burned. 

17. "She has been trying to warm herself," 
people said. But no one knew what beautiful 
things she had seen, nor with what splendor she 
had entered, with her grandmother, into the joys 

of a New Year. — Hans Christian Andebsen. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 
Write equivalent expressions for thefollomng: 

1. It was bitterly cold. 

2. Sought what shelter she could. 

3. Oh ! how delicious the fragrance. 

4. More beautifully decorated. 

6. A soul takes it flight to heaven. 

6. Thousands of little tapers were burning. 

7. How mild was her countenance. 

8. The cold hour of dawn. 

18 
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80.— Our Turko. 

He wouldn't stay at home from church — 

Not Turko I 
We'd try to leave him in the lurch, 

Yet Turko 
Would find some means to get away 
From home on every Sabbath day ; 
There was no use in saying " Nay " 

To Turko. 



We locked him in a room up stairs — 

(Poor Turko!) 
And then we had no fears or cares 

For Turko. 
When we were out of sight he sprang 
Right through the window, then he ran 
Through woods, until to church he came^ 

Bold Turko I 



He did not take the path we took — 

Sly Turko, 
But stole along by hook and crook — 

Wise Turko! 
He reached the church before we did, 
And then the villain 'went and hid 
Till we came — ^thinking we were rid 

Of Turko. 
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4. So, up the aigle, without a thought 

Of Turko, 
We went ; our hopes were set at naught 

By Turko, 
Who up the aisle, straight to our pew 
(The number I believe he knew), 
Walked calmly : now this tale is true 

Of Turko. 

5. Alas, there soon qame sadder days 

For Turko ; 
For looked upon with evil gaze 

Was Turko ; 
And one sad day we missed our pet ; 
Whenever any friend we met. 
We asked if tidings we could get 
• Of Turko. 

6. At last we found him stiff in death — 

Our Turko I 
And not a sign of pulse or breath 

In Turko. 
That he was poisoned we could see, 
But then who could so cruel be ? 
I can't tell for the life of me — 

Or Turko I 

Language Leason. — ^Write the story of Our Turko in prose. 
Substitute words for the following: lurchy means, sprang, 
aiale^ naugH, calmly, evil, tidings, pulse. 
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Memory Gems from Emerson. 

He has not learned the lesson of life who does not every 
day surmount a fear. 

Beauty is the mark God sets on virtue* Every natural 
action is graceful. Every heroic action is also decent, and 
causes the place and the bystanders to shine. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 

Write it on your heart that every day is the best day of the * 
year. 

The only credentials, 
* Passport to success, 

Opens castle and parlor — 
Address, man, address ! 

We must be as courteous to a man as we are to a picture, 
which we are willing to give the advantage of a good light. 

Each man is a hero and an oracle to somebody ; and to that 
person whatever he says has an enhanced value. 

Trust men, and they will be true to you ; treat them greatly, 
and they will show themselves great. 

Truth is the summit of being ; justice is the application of 
it to affairs. 

There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior 
like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around us. 

The fountain of beauty is the heart, and every generous 
thought illustrates the walls of your chamber. 

Nothing is more simple than greatness ; indeed, to be simple 
is to be great 
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81.— The Forgiven Debt. 

I 1. The old merchants who transacted business 

\ on the Long Wharf in Boston, when I was a boy, 

are nearly all dead. Among them was one whom 
I recollect often to have heard spoken of in terms 
of the highest praise for his great kindness and 
generosity. As he was for many years largely 
engaged in the fishing business, his name was 
familiar to all the hardy fishermen of Cape Cod. 
This noble merchant died in a good old age, and, 
as he left no will, his eldest son was appointed to 
settle the estate and divide the property among 
the heirs. 

2. After the death of the old merchant, a pack- 
age of very considerable size was found among his 
papers, carefiiUy tied up, and labeled as follows : 
" Notes, due-bills, and accounts against sundry per- 
sons down along shore. Some of these may be got 
by suit or severe dunning. But the people are 
poor ; most of them have had ^ fisherman^s luck.' 
My children will do as they think best. Perhaps 
tliey will think with me, that it is best to burn this 
packet entire." 

3. "About a month," said my informant, "afl;er 
our father died, the sons met together, and, after 
some general remarks, our eldest brother, the ad- 
ministrator, produced this package, of whose exist- 
ence we were already informed, read the super- 
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scription, and asked what course should be taken 
in regard to it. 

4. " Another brother, a few years younger than 
the eldest, a man of strong, impulsive tempera- 
ment, unable at the moment to express his feel- 
ings by words, while he brushed the tears from his 
eyes with one hand, by a sudden movement of the 
other toward the fire-place, indicated his desire to 
have the paper put into the flames. 

6. " It was suggested by another of our number 
that it might be well first to make a list of the 
debtors' names, and of the dates and accounts, that 
we might be enabled, as the intended discharge was 
for all, to inform such as might offer payment that 
their debts were forgiven. On the following day 
we again assembled; the list had been prepared, 
and all the notes, due-bills, and accounts, whose 
amount, including interest, exceeded thirty-two 
thousand dollars, were committed to the flames. 

6. " It was about four months after our father's 
death, in the month of June, that, as I was sitting 
in my eldest brother's counting-room, waiting for 
an opportunity to speak to him, there came in a 
hard-favored, little old man, who looked as if time 
and rough weather had been to the windward of 
him for seventy years. 

7. " He asked if my brother was not the exec- 
utor. He replied that he was administrator, as our 
father died intestate. * Well,' said the stranger, * I 
have come up from the Cape to pay a debt I owed 
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the old gentleman/ My brother requested him to 
be seated, being at the moment engaged. 

8. " The old man sat down, and, putting on his 
glasses, drew out a very ancient leather wallet, and 
began to count his money. When he had done — 
and there was quite a parcel of notes— as he sat, 
waiting his turn, slowly twisting his thumbs, with 
his old gray, meditative eyes upon the floor, he 
sighed; and I knew the money, as the phrase 
runs, came hard; and I secretly wished the old 
man's name might be found upon the forgiven 
list. ^ 

9. " My brother was soon at leisure, and asked 
him the common questions, his name, etc. The 
original debt was four hundred and forty dollars : 
it had stood a long time, and, with the interest, 
amounted to a sum between seven and eight hun- 
dred dollars. My brother went to his desk, and 
after examining the forgiven list attentively, a sud- 
den smile lighted up his countenance, and told me 
the truth at a glance— the old man's name was 
there I 

10. "My brother quietly took a chair by his 
side, and a conversation ensued between them, 
which I shall never forget. 'Your note is out- 
lawed,' said my brother; *it was dated twelve 
years ago, payable in two years : there is no wit- 
ness, and no interest has ever been paid ; you are 
not bound to pay this note : we cannot recover the 
amount.' 
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11. " ' Sir/ said the old man, * I wish to pay it 
It is the only heavy debt I have in the world. It 
may be outlawed here ; but I have no child, and 
my old woman and I hope we have made our peace 
with God, and wish to do so with man. I should 
like to pay it ;' and he laid the bank-notes before 
my brother, and requested him to count them 
over. 

12. "'I cannot take this money,' said my 
brother. 

"The old man became alarmed. *I have cast 
simple interest for twelve years and a little over,' 
said he. * I will pay you compound interest if you 
say so. That debt ought to have been paid long 
ago ; but your father, sir, was very indulgent ; he 
knew I had been unfortunate, and told me not to 
worry about it.' 

13. "My brother then set the whole matter 
plainly before him, and, taking the bills, returned 
them to the old man, telling him that, although 
our father had left no formal will, he had recom-* 
mended to his children to destroy certain notes, 
due-bills, and other evidences of debt, and release 
those who might be legally bound to pay them. 

^ 14. " For a moment the worthy old man seemed 
to be stupefied. After he had collected himself, 
and wiped a few tears from his eyes, he stated that, 
from the time he had heard of our father's death, 
he had raked and scraped, and pinched and spared, 
to get the money together for the payment of this 
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debt. * About ten days ago/ said he, * I had made 
up the sum within twenty dollars. My wife knew 
how much the payment of this debt lay upoh my 
spirits, and advised me to sell a cow, and make up 
the difference, and get the heavy burden off my 
spirits. I did so — ^and now what will my wife 
say? 

15. " * I must get home to the Cape, and tell her 
this good news. She'll probably say over the very 
words she said when she put her hands on my 
shoulder as we parted : " / have never seen the right- 
eous man forsaken^ nor his seed begging breads ' 
After a hearty shake of the hand, and a blessing 
upon our father's memory, he went upon his way 
rejoicing. 

16. "After a short silence, seizing his pencil 
and making a few figures, * There,' exclaimed my 
brother, *your part of the amount would be so 
much. Contrive a plan to convey to me your 
share of the pleasure derived from this operation, 
and the money is at your service.' " Such is the 
simple tale, which I have told as it was told to me. 

Boston Transc&ift. 



DEFINITIONS 

Superscrip'tion ,a wriiing on the 

outside of a paper or letter. 
Exec'utor, one who executes a 

will, 
Intes'tate, without a wUl. 
Ouflawed, beyond the proteo- 

turn of the law. 



Le'gally, by law. 
Administra'tor, one who ad- 

ministers or settles an estate. 
Ensued', folhived. 
Indurgent, kind. 
Stu'pefled, made stupid. 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

1. Explain the use of the apostrophe in the following: 
f(tdier\ brother's, debtors', she'll, man's, 

2. Why is the apostrophe placed before the s in father's, 
and after the s in debtors' f 

3. Write this story from memory. 

4. Explain the use of quotation-marks where they occur in 
the lesson. 



82.— The Farmer and the Fox. 

1. A Farmer, whose poultry-yard had suffered 
severely from the foxes, succeeded at last in catch- 
ing one in a trap. 

"Ah, you rascal !" said he, as he saw him strug- 
gling, " I'll teach you to steal my fat geese. . You 
shall hang on the tree yonder, and your brothers 
shall see what comes of thieving." 

2. The Farmer was twisting a halter to do what 
he had threatened, when the Fox, whose tongue 
had helped him in hard pinches before, thought 
there could be no harm in trying if it might not 
do him one more good turn. 

3. " You will hang me," he said, " to frighten 
my brother foxes. On the word of a fox they 
won't care a rabbit-skin for it ; they'll come and 
look at me, but you may depend upon it, they will 
dine at your expense before they go hqme again !" 

4 "Then I shall hang you for yourself, as a 
rogue and a rascal," said the Farmer. 

6. " I am only what Nature, or whatever you 
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call the^ thing, chose to make me," the Fox an- 
swered; "I didn't make . myself." * 

6. "You stole my geese," said the man. 

7. "Why did Nature make me like geese, 
then?" said the Fox. "Live and let live; give 
me my share, and I won't touch yours ; but you 
keep them all to yourself." 

8. " I don't understand your fine talk," answered 
the Farmer ; " but I know that you are a thief, and 
that you deserve to be hanged." 

9. His head is too thick to let me catch him so, 
thought the Fox; I wonder if his heart is any 
softer. " You are taking away the life of a fellow- 
creature," he said ; " that's a responsibility : it is a 
curious thing that life, and who knows what comes 
after it ? You say I am a rogue ; I say I am not ; 
but at any rate I ought not to be hanged, for if I 
am not, I don't deserve it ; and if I am, you should 
give me time to repent." I have him now, thought 
the Fox ; let him get out if he can. 

10. "Why, what would you have me do with 
you?" said the man. 

11. " My notion is, that you should let me go, 
and give me a lamb, or a goose or two, every month, 
and then I could live without stealing ; but perhaps 
you know better than I, and I am a rogue, my edu- 
cation may have been neglected ; you should shut 
me up, and take care of me, and teach me. Who 
knows but in the end I may turn into a dog ?" 

12. " Very pretty," said the Farmer ; " we have 
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dogs enough, and more, too, than we can take care 
of, without you.* *No, no. Master Fox ; I have caught 
you, and you shall swing, whatever is the logic of 
it. There will be one rogue less in the world, any 
how." 

13. " It is mere hate and unchristian vengeance," 
said the Fox. 

14. " No, friend," the Farmer answered, " I don't 
hate you, and I don't want to revenge myself on 
you ;• but you and I can't get on together, and I 
think I am of naore importance than you. If nettles 
and thistles grow in my cabbage-garden, I don't try 
to persuade them to grow into cabbages. I just dig 
them up. I don't hate them ; but I feel somehow 
that they mustn't hinder me with my cabbage, and 
that I must put them away; and so, my poor friend, 
I am sorry for you, but I am afraid you must 

swing." — ^J. A. Froude. 

Memory Gems from Saxe. 

Ah me ! those joyous days are gone I 
I little dreamt, till they were flown, 

How fleeting were the hours ; 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell 

And hides his face in flowers. 

A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers — 
Not even a couple of rotten peers — 
A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy. 
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83.— Marjorie's Almanac- 

1. Robins in the tree-top, 

Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass ; 
Sudden little breezes, 

Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 

Budding out anew ; 
Pine-tree a,nd willow-tree, 

Fringed elm, and larch, — 
Don't you think that May-time's 

Pleasanter than March ? 

2. Apples in the orchard 

Mellowing one by one ; 
Strawberries upturning 

Soft cheeks to the sun ; 
Roses faint with sweetness. 

Lilies fair of face. 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 

Haunting every place ; 
Lengths of golden sunshine, 

Moonlight bright as day, — 
Don't you think that summer's 

Pleasanter than May ? 

3. Roger in the corn-patch 

Whistling negro songs ; 
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Pussy by the hearth-side 

Romping with the tongs ; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 

Bursting through the rind ; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 

Rustling down the wind ; 
Mother " doin' peaches " 

All the afternoon, — 
Don^t you think that autumn's 

Pleasanter than June ? 

4. Little fairy snow-flakes 

Dancing in the flue ; 
Old Mr. Santa Claus, 

What is keeping you ? 
Twilight and firelight, 

Shadows come and go ; 
Merry chime of sleigh-bells 

Tinkling through the snow ; 
Mother knitting stockings 

(Pussy's got the ball), — 
Don't you think that winter's 

Pleasanter than all ? 

' T. B. Aldmcjh. 

Language Lesson. — Write Hie meaning of the following ex- 
pressions: 

1. Showers of silver dew. 

2. Lengths of golden sunshine. 

3. Rustling down the wind. 

4. Mother " doin' peaches." 

5. Little &iry snow-flakes dancing in the flue. 
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84.— Holland. 

1. Holland is one of the queerest countries 
under the sun. It should be called Odd-land, or 
Contrary-land, for, in nearly everything, it is differ- 
ent from other parts of the world. 

2. In the first place, a large portion of the coun- 
try is lower than the level of the sea. Great dikes 
or bulwarks have been erected at a heavy cost of 
money and labor, to keep the ocean where it be- 
longs. On certain parts of the coast, it sometimes 
leans with all its weight against the land, and k is 
as much as the poor country can do to stand the 
pressure. 

3. Sometimes the dikes give way, or spring aleak, 
and the most disastrous results ensue. They are 
high and wide, and the tops of some of them are 
covered with buildings and trees. They have even 
fine public roads upon them, from which horses 
may look down upon wayside cottages. 

4. Often the keels of floating ships are higher 
than the roofs of the dwellings. The stork, clat- 
tering to her young on the house-peak, may feel 
that her nest is lifted far out of danger, but the 
croaking frog in neighboring bulrushes is nearer 
the stars than she. Water-bugs dart backward and 
forward above the heads of the chimney swallows ; 
and willow-trees seem drooping with shame, be- 
cause they cannot reach as high as the reeds near 

by. 
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6. Ditches, canals, ponds, rivers, and lakes are 
everywhere to be' seen. High, but not dry, they 
shine in the sunlight, catching nearly all the bustle 
and the business, quite scorning the tame fields, 
stretching damply beside them. One is tempted 
to ask, "\^hich is Holland — the shore or the 
water?" 

6. The very verdure that should be confined to 
the land has made a mistake and settled upon the 
fish-ponds. In fact, the entire country is a kind 
of saturated sponge, or, as the English poet, Butler, 
called it, — 

"A land that rides at anchor, and is moored ; 
In which they do not live, but go aboard." 

7. Persons are born, they live, and die, aiid even 
have their gardens, on canal-boats. Farm-houses, 
with roofe like great slouched hats pulled over their 
eyes, stand on wooden legs, with a tucked-up sort 
of air, as if to say, " We intend to keep dry if we 
can.'* Even the horses wear a wide stool on each 
hoof to lift them out of the mire. In short, the 
landscape everywhere suggests a paradise for 
ducks. 

8. It is a glorious country in summer for bare- 
footed girls and boys. Such wadings ! Such mimic 
ship-sailing I Such rowing, fishing, and swimming I 
Only think of a chain of puddles where one can 
launch chip boats all day long, and never make a 
return trip! But enough. A ftill recital would 
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set all young America rushing in a body toward 
the Zuider Zee. 

9. Dutch cities seem, at first sight, to be a be.- 
wildering jungle of houses, bridges, churches, and 
ships, sprouting into masts, steeples, and trees. In 
some cities, vessels are hitched, like horses, to their 
owners' door-posts, and receive their freight from 
the upper windows. 

10. Mothers scream to the children not to swing 
on the garden gate for fear they may be drowned. 
Water-roads are more frequent there than common 
roads and railways ; water-fences, in the form of 
lazy green ditches, inclose pleasure-ground, farm, 
and garden. 

11. Sometimes fine green hedges are seen; but 
wooden fences, such as we have in America, are 
rarely met with in Holland. As for stone fences, 
a Dutchman would lift his hands with astonish- 
Dfient at the very idea. One sees no stone there, 
except those great masses of rock that have been 
brought from other lands to strengthen and protect 
the coast. 

12. All the small stones or pebbles, if there ever 
were any, seem to be imprisoned in pavements, or 
quite melted away. Boys, with strong, quick arms, 
may grow from pinafores to full beards without 
ever finding one to start the water-rings or set the 
rabbits flying. 

13. The water-roads are nothing less than canals 
intersecting the country in every direction. These 
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are of all sizes, from the great North Holland Ship 
Canal, which is the wonder of the world, to those 
which a boy can leap. Water-omnibuses constant- 
ly ply up and down these roads for the conveyance 
of passengers ; and water-drays are used for carry- 
ing fuel and merchandise. 

14. Instead of green country lanes, green canals 
stretch from field to barn, and from barn to garden ; 
and the farms, or polders, as they are termed, are 
merely great lakes pumped dry. Some of the 
busiest streets are water, while many of the coun- 
try roads are paved with brick. The city boats 
with their rounded sterns, gilded prows, and gayly 
painted sides, are unlike any others under the sun; 
and a Dutch wagon, with its funny little crooked 
pole, is a mystery of mysteries. 

15. Notwithstanding the sea is pushing to get 
in, and the lakes are struggling to get out, and the 
overflowing canals, rivers, and ditches, there is in 
many districts no water fit to swallow. Our poor 
Hollanders must go thirsty, or drink wine and beer, 
or send far into the inland to Utrecht, and other 
favored localities, for that precious fluid, older than 
Adam, yet young as the morning dew. Sometimes, 
indeed, the inhabitants swallow a shower when they 
are provided with any means for catching it ; but 
generally they see 

• " Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink I" 

16. Great flapping windmills all over the coun- 
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try make it look as if flocks of huge sea-birds were 
just settling upon it. Everywhere one sees the 
funniest trees, bobbed into fantastical shapes, with 
their trunks painted a dazzling white, yellow, or 
red, 

n. Horses are often yoked three abreast. Men, 
women, and children go clattering about in wooden 
shoes with loose heels ; peasant girls, who cannot 
get beaux for love, hire them for money to escort 
them to the fair ; and husbands and wives lovingly 
harness themselves side by side on the bank of •the 
canal, and drag their produce to market. 

Mary Mapes Dodge.* 

NOTES. 

Zuider Zee (Zi'der Zee), a gulf about 60 miles long pene- 
trating into Holland. 

Utrecht (Yoo'trekt), an important town in Holland, 33 
miles south-east of Amsterdam. 



85.— Home on a Canal. 

1. Amsterdam is a funny old town. It is full 
of canals, which divide the city into nearly a hun- 
dred islands. Over these canals are some two 
hundred and sixty bridges, with draws in the 
centre to let the boats through. A large class of 
the inhabitants live altogether on boats, in which 
they keep ducks, chickens, pigs, and cattle, as well 
as their families. 
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2. When they have not the money to buy horses, 
the men and their wives, and even the children, 
drag the boats through the canals by a rope fast- 
ened to the bow. The boys and girls, even when 
they are only ten or twelve years old, pull at the 
tow-line like little oxen, and when their father is 
lucky enough to own a horse, they, all at once, 
climb on its back. The result is, they frequently 
fall off; but they are such stout, round, fat crea- 
tures that they seldom hurt themselves. Occa- 
sionally they tumble into the canals, but being too 
j&eshy to sink, they are soon fished out. 

3. It is amusing to see a Hollander going on 
board one of these boats with his wife, seven or 
eight children, two or three dozen of geese, a lot 
of pigs, and a number of cows. It reminds one, 
though on a larger scale, of the toy Noah's ark, 
with its green, red, white, blue, and yellow men, 
women, and animals. They share the boat' to- 
gether ; the family occupying one part, the fowls 
another, the pigs a third, and the cattle a fourth. 

4. A well-grown boy is usually employed to 
drive the horses along the tow-path ; and so the 
miscellaneous family of crying babies, hissing 
geese, quacking ducks, crowing roosters, grunt- 
ing pigs, and lowing cattle, start off at a speed 
of about four miles an hour. Sometimes the boy 
falls asleep, and the horses stop. This is likely to 
awaken the owner of the boat, who gets up, jumps 
ashore half-dressed, rushes to the driver, pulls his 
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ears until he is aroused, and the team continues 
the monotonous journey. Many children are born 
on these . canal-boats, and grow up without ever 
sleeping in a house. 

6. The poor people wear wooden shoes, and the 
clatter they make in the streets of Amsterdam is 
heard above the rubbing sound of the sledges. I 
have often wondered how the boys and girls keep 
on their shoes, which are large enough for their 
parents, and shaped very much like the canal- 
boats of the country. The children recognize 
this fact, and have a habit of sailing their shoes 
on the water. This is fine sport for them, except 
when they load the small craft with too many 
stones, causing the disaster of sinking, and insur- 
ing punishment from their parents. 

7. In Holland, children have very few play- 
things. I was told of a small lad, who, going out 
one morning to sail his wooden shoe, put into it 
his knife, a small brass cannon, a top, afid some 
marbles, that had been given him by his relatives 
on the previous Christmas. His tiny vessel, which 
had a paper sail, ran excellently until an old man 
came down to the canal to dip up a pail of water. 
This made such waves that the heavily laden shoe 
was overwhelmed, and sank suddenly, before the 
knife, or cannon, or marbles could be rescued. 

S.nrhe boy, who had been the envy of all thq 
playmates in the neighborhood, was completely 
ruined; and his father predicts that he will die 
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in the poor-house. If some of the great bankers 
of Amsterdam had lost a million dollars, they 
would not have felt so bad as that child did over 
the total wreck of his adventurous shoe. 

9. In the winter, all the canals are frozen over, 
and then everybody in the city goes skating. The 
boys and girls learn to skate there almost as soon 
as they learn to walk, and it is pleasant to see the 
little things, with the steel runners curled above 
their toes, whirling over the .ice, making circles 
and cutting, figures which would do credit to a 
man. 

10. They not only skate from one part of the 
town to another to see their relatives and friends, 
but often go miles into the country to make visits. 

li. A large amount of the travel during the cold 
weather is done on the ice ; sleds being much used, 
as well as chairs on runners, which are pushed for- 
ward by skaters from behind. 

12. The women skate very skillfully, frequently 
carrying large loads on their heads long distances, 
and sometimes bearing their babies for many miles 

in their arms. — ^Junius Henbi Browne. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

1. Having read the 84th and the 85th lesson, Iqt the pupils 
write a short essay on Holland. 

2. Give a short description of the Hollanders. 

3. Write a short description of the manner in which the 
Hollanders live. 

4. By what other name are the Hollanders known ? 
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86.— Completion of the Pacific Railrokd. 

1. It is Monday morning. We are in the first 
cars that ever crossed the continent of America. 
We are on a plateau, surrounded by dreary moun- 
tains. That bold headland yonder is the object at 
which thousands of men have been looking for six 
years. It is Promontory Point, on the very back- 
bone of the continent. Engines and trains from 
the East, and engines and trains from the West, 
some covered with flags, stand facing each other. 
A rod or two between them has, as yet, no ties 
and no rails. 

2. One man. West Evans, who has furnished 
the Central Company with two hundred and fifty 
thousand ties, and who had furnished the first tie 
put down, was there with the last, — ^a beautiftil 
specimen of the California laurel, which was duly 
laid down, and then taken up and preserved. The 
ties of the Central road were all sawed, of red wood ; 
those of the Union were hewed. 

3. At the appointed time, the master spirits of 
the two roads meet. White workmen from the 
East and olive Chinamen from the West meet, 
bearing the last sleepers and the last rails. A few 
boards, set up like a roof, is the telegraph oflSce. 
A few tents, bearing the sign of "Saloon," or "Res- 
taurant," compose the place. A rough flag-staff, 
with our dear old flag on it, tells us we are yet in 
our country, and the glorious flag is a witness of 
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the scene. A regiment of soldiers, on their way 
to Alaska, are present, to see the occasion. Tel- 
egraph arrangements have been made, so that every 
telegraph in the land shall- be connected. 

4. A skillful officer has been detailed by the 
government to carry the wire down to the " Golden 
Gate," below San Francisco, and attach it to a fif- 
teen-inch Parrott gun, to see if a gun can be fired, 
eight hundred miles ofi*. At the appointed hour 
the last tie is laid ; the telegraph flashes through 
the country, "Are you all ready?" Back, from 
scores of cities, comes the echo, "All ready!" 
Again tbe telegraph says, "At the third tap it will 
be done." "We understand," say the wires. 

5. In Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, all the 
Western cities, — ^in New York, Boston, even in 
Halifax, — ^in all the Pacific cities, — ^people stand 
grouped and breathless around the telegraph offices. 
" We are now going to attend prayers, — ^hats off!" 
say the wires; and in all these places they take off 
hats, and listen to the prayer as it leaps over the 
wires, sentence by sentence, to places four thousand 
miles apart. 

6. The officer at the fort at the Golden Grate can ' 
hardly retain his seat for excitement. What a place 
in which to pray ! Was prayer ever offered there 
before? Was ever prayer heard by mortal ears 
four thousand miles away, before? The occasion 
would have been overwhelming, had we not felt 
that God, who had lifted up tJiis continent, and 
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had placed us on the summit, and who had given 
to man his skill, — God, God alone is great ! 

7. The Governors of four States or Territories, 
with their gold and silver spikes, are there, — each 
golden one having nearly four hundred dollars in 
it. And now the last rail is laid and spiked. A 
telegraph wire is coiled around a silver hammer, 
and the President of the Central Pacific just taps 
the head of the golden spike. That tap proclaims 
to the country, and through Europe, that the work 
is done ! The railroads are wedded into one ! That 
gentle tap fired the big gun which the officer was 
watching at the fort, and instantly set all the bells 
in the land a-ringing, and announced that the 
greatest work ever attempted in railroads was a 
success. 

8. In three minutes the telegrams came back 
from all the cities, — " The bells are ringing, and 
the people rejoicing." The whole thing seemed a 
wild dream. The telegraphing seemed to be magic; 
and we could hardly realize that creatures so small 
and feeble as men had accomplished a work so great. 
It made all other works of the kind seem small and 
insignificant. This was May 10, 1869. And thus 
the marriage was consummated, under the bright 
sun, in the desert place, and under the eye of Prom- 
ontory Point, — ^hereafter to become historical. 

Rev. John Todd, D. D. 
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87.— Reindeer Travelingr. 

1. After lunch we prepared ourselves to take 
our first lessons in driving the reindeer. I put on 
a poesk of reindeer-skin and my fur-lined Kussian 
boots. Ludwig took a pulk^ also, to assist us in 
ease of need. These pulks are shaped very much 
like a canoe; they are about five feet long, one foot 
deep, and eighteen inches wide, with a sharp bow 
and a square stern. You sit upright against the 
stern-board, with your legs stretched out in the 
bottom. The deer's harness consists only of a col- 
lar of reindeer-skin around the neck, with a rope 
at the bottom, which passes under the belly between 
the legs, and is fastened to the bow of the pulk. 
He is driven by a single rein attached to the base 
of the left horn, and passing over the back to the 
right hand of the driver, who thrusts his thumb 
into a loop at the end, and takes several turns 
around his wrist. The rein is held rather slack, 
in order that it may be thrown over to the right 
side when it slips to the left, which it is very apt 
to do. 

2. I seated myself, took proper hold of the rein, 
and awaited the signal to start. My deer was a 
strong, swift animal, who had just shed his horns. 
Ludwig set off first; my deer gave a startling leap, 
dashed around the corner of the house, and made 
down-hill. I tried to catch the breath which had 
been jerked out of me, and too keep my balance, as 
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the pulk, swaying from side to side, bounced over 
the snow. It was too late; a swift presentiment 
of the catastrophe flashed across my mind, but I 
was powerless to avert it. In another second I 
found myself rolling in the loose snow, with the 
pulk bottom upward beside me. The deer, who 
was attached to my arm, was standing still, facing 
me, with an expression of stupid surprise on his 
face. 

3. I got up, shook myself, righted the pulk, and 
commenced again. Off we went, like the wind, 
down the hill, the snow flying in 'my face and 
blinding me. My pulk made tremendous leaps, 
bounding from side ito side, until, the whirlwind, 
suddenly subsiding, I found myself off* the road, 
deep overhead' in the snow, choked and blinded, 
and with small snow-drifts in my pockets, sleeves, 
and bosom. My beard and eyebrows became in- 
stantly a white, solid mass, and my face began to 
tingle from its snow-bath ; but, on looking back, I 
saw as white a beard suddenly en^erge from a drift, 
followed by the stout body of Braisted, who was 
gathering himself up after his third shipwreck. 

4. We took a fresh start. I narrowly escaped 
another overturn as we descended the slope below 
the house, but, on reaching the level of the Muonio, 
I found no difficulty in keeping my balance, and 
began to enjoy the exercise. My deer struck out, 
passed the others, and soon I was alone on the track. 
In the gray Arctic twilight, gliding noiselessly and 

20 
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swiftly over the snow, with the low huts of Muo^ 
nioniska dimly seen in the distance before me, I 
had my true experience of Lapland traveling. 

5. It was delightfully novel and exhilarating ; I 
urged my deer with shouts, and never once looked 
behind me until I had climbed the opposite shore 
and reached the village. My companions were 
then nowhere to be seen.^ I waited some time be- 
fore they arrived, Braisted's deer having become 
fractious, and run back with him to the house. 
His crimson face shone out from its white frame 
of icy hair as lie shouted to me, "There is nothing 
equal to this except riding behind a whale when 
he drives to windward, with every man trimming 
the boat, and the spray flying over your bows I" 

6. On leaving the house, we had to descend the 
steep bank of the river. I put out my feet to steady 
the pulk, and thereby plowed a cataract of fine snow 
into my face, completely blinding me. The pulk 
gave a flying leap from the steepest pitch, flung me 
out, and the deer, eager to make for home, dragged 
me by the arm for about twenty yards before I 
could arrest him. This was the worst upset of all, 
and far from pleasant, although the temperature 
was only zero. I reached home again without ftir- 
ther mishap, flushed, excited, soaked with melted 
snow, and confident of my ability to drive reindeer 
with a little more practice. — ^Bayard Tayi^or. 

Note. — 1. Pulk. This word is also written pvU^ha, It is 
the name of the Laplander's traveling sled. 
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88.— Birds in Summer. 

1. How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 
Flitting about in each leafy tree- 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace hall, 
With its airy chambers, light and boon, 
That open to sun, and stars, and moon ; 
That open unto the bright blue sky. 

And the frolicsome winds as they wander by ! 

2. They have left their nests in the forest bough; 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and old they wander out. 
And traverse their green world round about ; 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall. 
How, one to the other, they lovingly call ! 

" Come up, come up !" they seem to say, 

" Where the topmost twigs in the breezes play I" 

3. '* Come up, come up, for the world is fair. 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer 

air!" 
And the birds below give back the cry, 
" We come, we come to the branches high !*' 
How pleasant the life of the birds must be, 
Living in love in a leafy tree ! 
And away through the air what joy to go, 
And to look on the green, bright earth below 1 
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4. How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 
Skimming about on the breezy sea, 
Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its clift-built home ! 

What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong free wing, through the rosy morn, 

To meet the young sun, face to face. 

And pierce, like a shaft, the boundless space! 

5. How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth there to flee ; 

To go, when a joyful fancy calls. 
Dashing down, 'mong the waterfalls ; 
Then wheeling about, with its mates at play, 
Above and below, and among the spray. 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child ! 

6. What a joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter among the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath, 

The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold. 
That gladden some fairy region old! 
On mountain-tops, on the billowy sea, 
On the leafy stems of the forest tree. 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be! 

Maby Howrrr. 
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89.— A Night-Ride in Siberia. 

1. My departure from Irkutsk was delayed sev- 
eral days, owing to the diflSculty in obtaining a 
comfortable kibitka, or traveling sleigh. This 
vehicle is of all sizes, entirely open, or with a hood 
behind, or completely covered. It has only a sin- 
gle pair of long runners, and, to prevent upsetting, 
is provided with a guard-frame, which, starting 
from the body of the sleigh in front, spreads out 
twelve or eighteen inches from the sides at the 
back end. As soon as the vehicle tips, this frame- 
work touches the ground, and must break before 
the carriage can capsize. 

2. Every part of the kibitka is thoroughly 
braced m a manner to secure the greatest possi- 
ble strength, as well as lightness, without too great 
rigidity. These precautions are absolutely neces- 
sary, since these sleighs are expected, before wear- 
ing out, to make several journeys of from two to 
four thousand miles, at the rate of ten, and some- 
times even of fourteen miles, per hour, over roads 
that are anything but smooth. 

3. On the evening of the 6th of February I left 
Irkutsk, and started on my lonely journey west- 
ward. Following the Russian custom, I had my 
baggage spread out over the bottom of the sleigh 
and covered with a quantity of straw. Placing 
over these a Japanese mattress and a number of 
fur robes, I secured a bed which was both soft and 
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thick enough to deaden the shocks of rapid travel- 
ing over a rough road. 

4. Several large pillows were placed at the back, 
to raise and support the shoulders and head, for 
the Russians have discovered that a half-reclining 
posture is the most convenient in traveling, since 
every muscle is at rest, and yet the elevation of 
the head permits a view of the surrounding 
country. 

5. Having learned by our rough experience in 
Tartary how necessary it is to clothe one's self in 
the manner which the natives of the country have 
found to be the best, I had taken every Kussian 
precaution against the cold. Over a pair of thick 
and loose woolen trousers and a woolen shirt I put 
on the close-fitting robe worn by the peasants, 
reaching from the neck nearly to the ankles, and 
made of sheep-skin, with the wool inside, and, over 
this, a loose robe of the fiir of the Arctic fox, with 
the hair also on the inner side. 

6. My feet were encased in very loose boots 
made of felt and reaching nearly to the knee. A 
Chinese skull-cap of felt, with fur lappels, pro- 
tected the head and ears, while a long knitted com- 
forter, covering the whole face below the eyes, after 
being crossed behind the neck and tied under the 
chin, protected the nose, throat, and lungs. 

7. On getting into the sleigh, the traveler puts 
on, oyer all his other garments, a wrapper of deer- 
skin, with the hair outside, to break the force of the 
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wind, and furnished with loose sleeves and a collar, 
which, when raised, envelops the head and face. 
Lying down, and putting his feet and legs in a 
lar^e wolf-skin bag, he pulls over him a fur sleigh- 
robe which reaches nearly to the chin. He is now 
ready to defy the greatest severities of even a Sibe- 
rian winter. 

8. The cold, which had been increasing every 
day, seemed, on the first night out of Irkutsk, to 
have reached a more intense degree than I had yet 
experienced ; and, before midnight, my hands and 
feet were nearly frozen. At .the first station I 
stufied my boots with dry hay, and was fortunate 
enough to find a woman with an ample mufi", 
which I bought for a few roubles, and found 
preferable to my gloves. After this, during the 
whole journey, I never, for a minute, sufiered 
from cold. The nose is always the most difficult 
part of the body to protect ; but, by pulling the 
comforter an inch forward, and holding it there 
till it stifiens with the frozen breath, the whole 
face is kept warm by the heat of the breath. 

9. Finding myself thoroughly defended against 
the severity of the weather, I now began to enjoy 
the wonderful night-scene which surrounded me. 
Three bounding horses carried the sleigh at almost 
railway speed over th^ road, dashing in rapid suc- 
cession through groves of trees, through fields and 
forests, and over the hills and valleys of an uneven 
country, whose face was covered with a deep mantle 
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of snow, rounding and softening all its outlines, and 
illuminating the whole scene with the tender light 
reflected from its pure surface. . Overhead, the stars 
shone with flashing lustre through an atmosphere 
\»^hose purity is equaled only on the higher and 
dryer parts of the earth. 

10. After a time, I allowed myself to yield to 
the call of the system for sleep, feeling that, pro- 
tected as I was, there was no danger. On awak- 
ening, I was not a little startled at being unable 
to open my eyes. Feeling the lids, I found them 
perfectly sensible, , but the lashes were frozen to- 
gether and to the edge of the comforter. After 
fruitless attempts to force them apart, I enveloped 
my head in the collar of the outer cloak, and grad- 
ually succeeded, by breathing, in raising the tem- 
perature sufiiciently to thaw the icy chains. On 
looking at the thermometer, I found the mercury 
frozen. 

11. At the station, which we reached before sun- 
rise, I got out for breakfast. Having been warned 
of the impossibility of getting any decent food out- 
side of two or three large cities, I had taken an 
abundant supply of tea, coffee, and sugar, and din- 
ners for twenty-four days, in the shape of twenty- 
four plates of soup, each one frozen into a separate 
cake, and enough bread to last for several days. 

12. Almost every Russian house owns an urn 
for boiling water, which is heated by charcoal in 
a tube extending from top to bottom. This is the 
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only thing, excepting plates and glasses and other 
rough table-ware, that the traveler can count upon 
at Russian inns, or, at least, in Siberia. The urn 
was heated, and, in a few minutes from the time 
of my arrival, I had made a suflBcient breakfast on 
six or seven large glasses of tea and a couple of 

slices of dry bread. — Raphael Pumpelly. 



^. 



OTES. 

1. Irkutsk^ spelled also Irkootsk', is a city situated in East- 
ern Siberia, nearly four thousand miles distant from St. Peters- 
burg. It is so extremely cold there in winter as to freeze 
mercury. This town is also the residence of the governor of 
Eastern Siberia. 

2. Roubles. A rouble is a Russian silver coin equal to 
100 copper copecks, and worth from 76 to 86 cents. 



90.— The Big Trees of California. 

1. The Mariposa Big Trees are thirty miles from 
Yosemite Valley. We visited them by diverging 
five miles from our homeward route to San Fran- 
cisco. Six hundred of these mammoths ate scat- 
tered among the noble pines of twelve hundred 
and eighty acres. Many of the pines are two hun- 
dred feet high. Elsewhere they would be kings of 
the. forest; but among these hoary giants they be- 
come puny, insignificant children. Pygmies on 
Alps may be pygmies still, but pyramids are not 
always pyramids in vales. 

2. The Big Trees had been considered redwoods. 
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a species of cedar abounding upon this coast, but 
the botanists decide otherwise, and name them se- 
quoicts. They are the oldest and most stupendous 
vegetable products existing upon the globe. Al- 
ready twenty groves have been discovered in Cali- 
fornia. The Mariposa is largest and finest, though 
the Calaveras, fifty miles to the northward, is bet- 
ter known. 

3. Of the Mariposa sequoias, two hundred are 
more than twelve feet in diameter, fifty more than 
sixteen feet, and six more than thirty feet. The 
largest, called the Prostrate Monarch, now lying 
upon the ground leafless and branchless, is believed 
to have fallen fiiUy one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Fire has consumed much of the trunk, but enough 
remains to show that, with the bark on, it must 
have been forty feet in thickness. Figures give 
little idea of such dimensions. Measure up forty 
feet on a house-wall, then four hundred feet along 
the ground, and try to picture the diameter and 
height of the Prostrate Monarch as.it stood a 
thousand years ago. 

4. The tops of the largest trees are broken off, 
leaving their average height about two hundred 
and fifty feet, though some range between three 
and four hundred feet. We saw one branch, not 
a fork, but an honest, lateral branch, six feet in 
diameter, growing from the stem eighty feet above 
the ground. Into a cavity burned in the side of 
another standing tree fifteen of us rode together. 
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Without crouching, we all sat upon horses in that 
black, novel chamber, though it occupies less than 
half the thickness of the immense trunk. 

5. Through a stem lying upon the ground fire 
has bored like an augur. Our entire cavalcade, 
including all the tall men, all the fat men, and all 
the ample skirts, rode through it from end to end 
like a railway-train through a tunnel. 

6.^ The largest standing tree is the Grizzly Giant. 
Its bark is nearly two feet thick. If it were cut 
off smoothly, fifty horses could easily stand, or 
sixty couples dance, upon the stump. If the trunk 
were hollowed to a shell, it would hold more freight 
than a man-of-war or an ocean-steamer two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long. 

7. One of the Calaveras sequoias was cut down 
by boring with augurs and sawing the spaces be- 
tween. The work employed five men for twenty- 
five days. When fully cut off, the tree stubbornly 
continued to stand, only yielding at last to a mam- 
moth wedge and a powerful battering-ram. 

8. The pincrcones are cylindrical, and sometimes 
nearly two feet long. Those of the Big Trees are 
round, and not larger than apples. Seedlings from 
them are growing in English parks, where a mania 
prevails for coniferous trees. Two hundred are 
planted in our great Central Park, and many more 
in the nurseries of Western New York. They are 
thrifty and vigorous ; how large they will become 
is an interesting problem. 
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9. There seems to be no convincing or even 
plausible theory of their origin — I should rather 
say of their preservation, fOT they are children of 
a long-ago climatic era. The age of giants lingers 
on the entire Pacific coast. 

10. Through California and Oregon stupendous 
redwoods are everywhere numerous; and on the 
summit of the Sierras, almost a mile above sea- 
level, grow sugar-pines ten and twelve feet in dia- 
meter. Well says Holmes, 

" In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth — 
So far as I know — ^but a tree and truth." 

11. It was once thought incredible that the yew 
should live a thousand years. But these monster 
sequoias are the world's patriarchs. Some botanists 
date their birth far back of earliest human history ; 
none estimate their age at less than eighteen hun- 
dred years. Perchance their youth saw the awkward, 
thundering mastodon canter over the hills, and 
the hundred-feet-long reptile, of many legs and 
mouth like a volcano, crawl sluggishly through 
torrid swamps. 

12. They were living when the father of poets, 
old, blind, and vagabond, sang his immdrtal song ; 
when the sage of Athens, "that most Christian 
heathen," calmly drank the hemlock; when the 
carpenter of Judea, from whom the whole world 
now computes its time, was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, despised and rejected of 
men. 
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13. An act of Congress has segregated Yosemite 
Yalley and the Mariposa groves of Big Trees from 
the public domain, setting them apart as pleasure- 
grounds for the people of the United States and 
their heirs and assigns for ever. Thus wise legis- 
lation secures to the proper, national uses incom- 
parably the largest and grandest park and the sub- 
limest natural scenery in the whole world. They 
are under the care of a commissioner appointed by 
the Governor of California, for their preservation 
and protection, to render them accessible, keep 
them free from mutilation, and see that no vandal 
hand of art attempts to improve upon the simpli- 
city and grandeur of Nature. — Alfbed d. Richabd6on. 

NOTES. 

1. "That most Christian heathen." — Socrates, a philoso- 
pher and teacher of Athens, died 399 b. c. 

' 2. Yosemite Valley. — This is a valley in the eastern part of 
California, noted for the sublimity of its scenery, especially 
the waterfalls. 

3. Sequoias, a genus of cone-bearing trees of the Cypress 
family. 

4. Central Park.— This is the chief park of New York City. 
It is about two and a half miles long and three-fifths of a 
mile wide, and is laid out in the highest style of landscape 
gardening. 

5. Sierras, a range* of mountains forming a part of the 
eastern boundary of California; known also as the Sierra 
Nevada Range. 
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91.— What the Winds Bringr. 

1. Which is the wind that brings the cold ? 

The North Wind, Freddy, and all the snowj 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow. 

2. Which is the wind that brings the heat ? 

The South Wind, Katy; and the corn will 
grow, ' 
And peaches redden for you to eat. 
When the South begins to blow. 

3. Which is the wind that brings the rain ? 

The East Wind, Arty ; and farmfers know 
That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow. 

4. Which is the wind that brings the flowers? 

The West Wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the West begins to blow. 

Edmund C. Stedma». 

Extract for Memorizing from Stedman. 

Could we but know 
The land that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 

Where lie those happier hills and meadows low, — 
Ah, if beyond the spirit's inmost cavil 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 

Who would not go? 



/ 



/ 
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02.— Cairo. 

1. Our approach to and entrance into Cairo wias 
the' illuminated frontispiece to the volume of my 
Ea3t(3rn life. From the Nile we had already seen 
the mosque of Sultp-n Hassan, the white domes, and 
long pencil-like minarets^ of the new mosque of 
Mohammed Ali, and the massive masonry of the 
Citadel, crowning a projecting spur of the Mokat- 
tam Hills which touches the city on the eastern 
side. But when, mounted on ambling donkeys, 
we followed the laded baggage-horses through the 
streets of Boolak, and entered the broad, shaded 
highway leading through gardens, grain-fields, and 
groves of palm and banana to the gate of the great 
square of Cairo, the scene, which, at a distance, had 
been dimmed and softened by the filmy screen of 
the Egyptian air, now became so gay, picturesque, 
and animated, so full of life and motion and color, 
that my dreams of the East were at once displaced 
by the vivid reality. 

2. The donkey-riding multitudes who passed 
continually to and fro were wholly unlike the 
crowds of Smyrna and Alexandria, where the 
growing influence of European dress and customs 
is already visible. Here, everything still exhaled 
the rich aroma of the Orient^ as it had been wafted 
to me from the " Thousand and One Nights," the 
Persian poets, and the Arab chroniclers. I forgot 
that I still wore a Frank dress,* and found myself 

21 
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wondering at the temerity of the few Europeans 
we met. I looked without surprise on the long 
processions of donkeys carrying water-skins, the 
heavily-laden camels, the women with white masks 
on their faces and black bags around their bodies, 
the stolid Nubian slaves, the grave Abyssinians, 
and all the other various characters that passed and 
'repassed us. But because they were so familiar 
they were none the less interesting, for all had 
been acquaintances, when, like Tennyson, "true 
Mussulman^ was I, and sworn," under the reign of 
good Haroun Al-Raschid. 

3. The Turkish quarter of Cairo still retains the 
picturesque Saracenic architecture of the times of 
the Caliphs.^ The houses are mostly three stories 
in height, each story projecting over the other, and 
the plain stone walls are either whitewashed or 
striped with horizontal red bars, in a manner which 
would be absurd under a northern sky, but which 
is here singularly harmonious and agreeable. The 
only signs of sculpture are occasional doorways 
with richly carved arches or the light marble 
gallery surrounding a fountained court. I saw a 
few of these in retired parts of the city. 

4. The traveler, however, has an exhaustless 
source of delight in the wooden balconies inclos- 
ing the upper windows. The extraordinary light- 
ness, grace, and delicate fragility of their work- 
manship, rendered still more striking by contrast 
with the naked solidity of the walls to which they 
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cling, gave me a new idea of the skill and fancy 
of the Saracenic architects. The wood seems rather 
woven in the loom than cut with the saw and chisel. 
Through these lattices of fine network, with borders 
worked in lace-like patterns, and sometimes topped 
with slender turrets and pinnacles, the wives of 
Cairene merchants sit and watch the crowds pass- 
ing softly to and fro in the twilight of the bazaars, 
themselves unseen. It needed no eflfort of the im- 
agination to people the fairy watch-towers under 
which we rode daily with forms as beautiful as 
those which live in the voluptuous melodies of 
Hafiz.« 

5. To see Cairo thoroughly, one must first accus- 
tom himself to the ways of those long-eared cabs, 
without the use of which I would advise no one to 
trust himself in the bazaars. Donkey-riding is 
universal, and no one thinks of going beyond the 
Frank quarter on foot. If he does, he must sub- 
mit to be followed by not less than six donkeys 
with their drivers. A friend of mine, who was 
attended by such a cavalcade for two hours, was 
obliged to yield at last, and made no second at- 
tempt. When we first appeared in the gateway 
of our hotel, equipped for an excursion, the rush 
of men and animals was so great that we were 
forced to retreat until our servant and the porter 
whipped us a path through the yelling and bray- 
ing mob. 

6. After one or two trials, I found an intelligent 
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Arab boy, named Kish, who, for' five piastres a 
day, furnished strong, ambitious donkeys, which 
he kept ready at our door from morning till night 
The other drivers respected Kish's privilege, and 
thenceforth I had no trouble. The donkeys are 
so small that my feet nearly touched the ground, 
but there is no end to their strength and endur- 
ance. Their gait, whether a pace or a gallop, is so 
easy and light that fatigue is impossible. The 
drivers take great pride in having high-cushioned 
red saddles, and in hanging bits of jingling brass 
to the bridles. They keep their donkeys close 
shorn, and frequently beautify them by painting 
them various colors. 

7. The passage of the bazaars seems at first quite 
as hazardous on donkey-back- as on foot, but it is 
the difference between knocking somebody down 
and being knocked down yourself, and one natu- 
rally prefers the former alternative. There is no 
use in attempting to guide the donkey, for he 
won't be guided. The driver shouts behind, and 
you are dashed at full speed into a confusion of 
other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, water-car- 
riers, and footmen. In vain you cry out : " Bess !" 
(enough!) "Piano!" and other desperate adjura- 
tions ; the driver's only reply is : " Let the bridle 
hang loose!" 

8. You dodge your head under a camel-load of 
planks; your leg brushes the wheel of a dust- 
cart; you strike a fat Turk plump in the back; 
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you miraculously escape upsetting a fruit-stand; 
you scatter a company of spectral, white-masked 
women, and at last reach some more quiet street, 
with the sensation of a man who has stormed a bat- 
tery. At first this sort of riding made me very 
nervous, but finally I let the donkey go his own 
way, and took a curious interest in seeing how near 
a chance I ran of striking or being struck. 

9. Sometimes there seemed no hope of avoiding 
a violent collision, but by a series of the most re- 
markable dodges he generally carried me through 
in safety. The cries of the driver, running be- 
hind, gave me no little amusement: " The Howad- 
ji^ comes! Take care on the right hand! take 
care on the left hand! O man, take care! O 
maiden, take care ! O boy, get out of the way ! 
The Howadji comes!" Kish had strong lungs, 
and his donkey would let nothing pass him, and 
so, wherever we went, we contributed our fiill share 
to the universal noise and confusion. 

(l^ Bayard Taylor. 

NOTES. 

1. Min'arets, slender and lofty turrets on Mohammedan 
mosques. 

2. Orient, the East. 

3. Frank dress, the dress of a Frank, or European. 

4. Mussulman, a Mohammedan. 

5. Caliph, a title assumed among the Saracens by the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed. 

6. Haflz, an eminent Persian divine, philosopher, and gram- 
marian, and one of the greatest poetical geniuses of all times. 

7. Howad'jiy a traveler. 
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93.— Fulton's First Steamboat. 

1. The history of the steam-engine is full of in- 
struction. The Marquis of Worcester, early in the 
reign of Charles IL, first directed the attention of 
the public to the expansive power of steam when 
used in a close vessel, and of its capacity to be em- 
ployed as a moving power in niachinery. The sug- 
gestion slept almost without notice, until about the 
year 1698, when Captain Savery, a man of supe- 
rior ingenuity, constructed an apparatus, for which 
he obtained a patent, to apply it to practical pur- 
poses. The invention of the safety-valve soon 
afterward followed ; and that again was succeeded 
by the use of a close-fitted piston working in a 
cylinder. 

2. Still, however, the engine was comparatively 
of little use, until Mr. Watt, a half-century aft;er- 
ward, effected the grand improvement of condens- 
ing the steam in a separate vessel, communicating 
by a pipe with the cylinder; and Mr. Washbrough, 
in 1778, by the application of it to produce a rotary 
motion, opened its most extensive use for mechani- 
cal purposes. 

3. It was in reference to the astonishing impulse 
thus given to mechanical pursuits, that Dr. Darwin, 
more than forty years ago, broke out in strains, 
equally remarkable for their poetical enthusiasm 
and prophetic truth, and predicted the future tri- 
umph of the steam-engine : 
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4. " Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car ; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air; — 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefe as they 

move. 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud/' 

5. What would he have said if he had but lived 
to witness the immortal invention of Fulton, which 
seems almost to move in the air and to fly on the 
wings of the wind ? And yet how slowly did this 
enterprise obtain the public favor I I myself have 
heard the illustrious inventor relate, in an animated 
and afiecting manner, the history of his labors and 
discouragements. 

6. " When," said he, " I was building my first 
steamboat * at New York, the project was viewed 
by the public critics with indifierence, or with con- 
tempt, as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, 
were civil, but they were shy. They listened with 
patience to my explanations, but with a settled cast 
of incredulity on their countenances. I felt the 
full force of the lamentation of the poet : 

' Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.' 

* This was the Clemumty which sailed in 1807. The boat was launched 
in the same year. 
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7. "As I had occasion to pass daily to and from 
the building-yard while my boat was in progress, 
I have often loitered unknown near the idle groups 
of strangers, gathering in little circles, and heard 
various inquiries as to the object of this new vehi- 
cle J The language was uniformly that of scorn, 
or sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh often rose at 
my expense; the dry jest; the wise calculation of 
losses and expenditures ; the dull but endless repe- 
tition of the ' Fulton Folly/ Never did a single 
encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish 
cross my path. Silence itself was but politeness 
veiling its doubts or hiding its reproaches. 

8. "At length, the day arrived when the experi- 
ment was to be put in operation. To me it was a 
most trying and interesting occasion. I invited 
many friends to go on board to witness the first suc- 
cessftil trip. Many of them did me the favor to 
attend as a matter of personal respect ; but it was 
manifest that they did it with reluctance, fearing 
to be the partners of my mortification, and not of 
my triumph. I was well aware that in my case 
there was many reasons to doubt my own success. 
The machinery was new and ill-made ; many parts 
of it were constructed by mechanics unaccustomed 
to such work; and unexpected difiiculties might 
reasonably be presumed to present themselves 
from other causes. 

9. " The moment arrived in which the word was 
to be given for the vessel to move. My friends were 
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in groups on the deck. There was anxiety mixed 
with fear among them. * They were silent and sad 
and weary. I read in their looks nothing but dis- 
aster, and almost repented of my efforts. The 
signal was given, and the boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped and became immovable. 
To the silence of the preceding moment now suc- 
ceeded murmurs of discontent, and agitations, and 
whispers, and shrugs. I could hear distinctly re- 
peated, * I told you it would be so, — It is a foolish 
scheme, — I wish we were well out of it." 

. 10. " I elevated myself upon a platform and ad- 
dressed the assembly. I stated that I knew what 
was the matter ; but if they would be quiet, and 
indulge me for a half-hour, I would either go on 
or abandon the voyage for that time. This short 
respite was conceded without objection. I went 
below and examined the machinery, and discovered 
that the cause was a slight mal-adjustment of some 
of the work. In a short period it was obviated. 
The boat was again put in motion. She continued 
to move on. All were still incredulous. None 
seemed willing to trust the- evidence of their own 
senses. 

11. "We left the fair city of New York; we 
passed through the romantic and ever-varying 
scenery of the Highlands ; we descried the cluster- 
ing houses of Albany ; we reached its shores ; and 
then^ even then, when all seemed achieved, I was 
the victim of disappointment. Imagination super- 
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seded the influence of fact. It was then doubted 
if it could be done agaiii; or, if done, it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great value." 
Such was the history of the first experiment, as it 
fell, not in the very language I have used, but in 
its substance, from the lips of the inventor. 

Judge Story. 



94.— The King- and the Gooseherd. 

1. Maximilian, king of Bavaria, was one of the 
best beloved monarchs that ever sat upon a throne. 
He used to tell this story about himself, and when 
you have read it you will not greatly wonder that 
such a man should have won the hearts of the 
people. 

2. One summer morning, in plain walking dress, 
he had gone out for a walk in his park, taking a 
book as his companion. The weather was sultry, 
and the king, who had seated himself under an old 
oak, fell asleep ; and on awaking, resumed his walk 
without taking up his book, which had fallen under 
the seat. 

3. After he had walked about half a mile home- 
ward, the king fumbled in his pockets for his book, 
and, not finding it, remembered that he had left it 
under the oak. Unwilling to lose it and not caring 
to go back for it, he looked around for a messenger, 
but could see no one except a lad who was looking 
after a flock of geese. 
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4. So calling the boy to him, the king promised 
him a florin if he would run for the book. The 
poor gooseherd cast an incredulous look on the 
stout gentleman who made him this handsome 
offer, and, thinking it was some one trying to send 
him on a fooFs errand, turned away, saying, "I 
am not so stupid as you think." 

6. " Stupid I who thinks you stupid ?" asked the 
king. 

" Why, who would be so foolish as to give me a 
real florin just for running half a mile for a book? 
No, no, you won't get me to believe that." 

6. "Well, then," said the king, "you know 
'seeing is believing.' Look I here is the florin 
for you." 

"If I saw it in my own hand," said the 
unbelieving boy, " that would be a different mat- 
ter." 

Taking him at his word, the good-natured mon- 
arch laid the shining coin in the lad's palm ; but 
instead of running off for the book, the boy stood 
stock-still, and a cloud came over his face. 

7. " What's the matter now ?" asked the king : 
"why don't you go?" 

" I only wish I could,'' he replied ; " but what 
will become of the geese while I am away ? If 
they should stray into the meadow over yonder, 1 
should have to pay trespass-money, — more than a 
florin, — ^and lose my place besides." 

By this time the king was quite interested in the 
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frank, outspoken lad ; so he promised to herd the 
geese for him in his absence. 

8. " You herd the geese !" said the lad with a 
laugh: "a pretty gooseherd you would make I 
You are too fat and too old. Just look at the 
* court gander' there, — him with the black head 
and wings ; he is always trying to get me into a 
scrape ; he is the ringleader whenever there is any 
mischief in the wind. He would lead you a pretty 
dance." 

9. " Never mind the geese," said the king, with 
a smothered laugh : " I'll answer for them, and I'll 
pay all damages." 

8o at last the gooseherd placed the whip in the 
king's hand, and set but. But scarcely had he 
gone a dozen footsteps when he turned back. 

10. '* What's the matter now?" called out the 
king. 

" Crack the whip !" cried the boy. 

The monarch tried to do as he was bid, but no 
snap came from the whip. 

" Just as I thought," said the lad. So saying, he 
snatched the whip from the king's hands, and 
made all the geese tremble to hear the dreaded 
sound, while showing thjB king how to produce it. 

11. King Maximilian entered into the joke, and 
did his best to learn his lesson. At last the goose- 
herd started off, but not without many doubts and 
many shakings of his little head. The king sat 
down, and indulged in a hearty laugh, all forgetfiil 
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of his charge; and. the "court gander'' was not 
slow in learning that the whip was in some other 
hand than his master's. 

12. With one or two shrill calls to his compan- 
ions, he took the lead into the forbidden meadow, 
and was followed by the whole flock. The king 
made a dash forward to prevent the flock from fly- 
ing over, but his royal limbs were far from agile ; 
he tried to crack the whip, but all his efforts were 
in vain. Away went the geese over the marshy 
meadow, leaving the royal herdsman alone in his 
glory. 

13. The monarch was half amused and half 
asliamed on the return of the gooseherd with the 
book. 

" Just as I expected," said the boy : " I have 
found the book, but you have lost the geese." 

" Never mind," said the king smiling ; " I will 
help you to get them together again." 

14. The boy posted the monarch in a certain 
spot, and told him to wave his arms and to shout 
with all his might if the geese tried to pass him. 
The runaways heard the terrible whip, and ran 
together in fear. By one or two well-directed 
blows on the back of the " court gander," the ring- 
leader was brought under control, and the whole 
cackling herd driven back. 

16. As soon as the boy saw the flock feeding 
again in their own pasture, he scolded the king 
soundly for his neglect. Maximilian bore his scold' 
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ing meekly, and said he hoped the boy would ex- 
cuse his awkwardness, for, being the king, he was 
not used to the work. 

16. The gooseherd thought the old gentleman 
was joking. "I was a simpleton," said he, "to 
trust you with the geese; but I am not such a 
simpleton as to believe you are the king." 

" Well," said Maximilian, with a smile, " here is 
another florin as a peace-ofiering.!' 

17. The boy took the florin with a doubtfiil gaze 
upon the benevolent face of the donor, and said, 
with a wise shake of the head, as the king was 
leaving, " You're a kind gentleman, whoever you 
may be; but take my word for it, you'll never 
make a gooseherd." — von Scheueb. 



95. Annabel Lee. 

1. It was many and many a year ago. 
In a kingdom by the sea. 
That a maiden there lived, whom you .may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love, and be loved by me. 

2. 1 was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea ; 
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But we loved with a love that was more than 
love, 

I and my Annabel Lee — 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

3. And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsman came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

4. The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me, 
Yes I that was the reason (as all men know 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

5. But our love was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we, ' 

Of many far wiser than we ; 
And neither the angels in heaven above. 

Nor the demons down under the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
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6. For the moon never beams without bringing me 

dreams . 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright 

eyes 

Of the beautifal Annabel Lee ; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling — ^my darling — my life and my 

bride, 

In the sepulchre there by the sea. 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

Edqab Allan Poe. 



96.— An Esquimaux Hut. 

1; On the slope, fifty yards from the beach, in 
the midst of rocks and bowlders, stood the Esqui- 
maux settlement, consisting of two stone huts, 
twenty yards apart. It wag more fitted for the 
dwelling-place of wild* animals than for the home 
of human beings. Around it was a wilderness of 
snow and ice. In the evening, while the men in 
our tent were asleep, I paid a visit to one of these 
huts ; I found it to be in shape much like an old- 
fashioned country clay oven, square in front, and 
sloping back into the hill. It was now covered 
with snow, and, until after entering, I could not 
discover of what material it was made. To get 
inside I was obliged to crawl on my hands and 
knees through a covered passage about twelve feet 
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long. Kalutunah, upon hearing my footsteps, came 
out to welcome me, which he did by patting me on 
the back and grinning in my face. Preceding me 
with a smoking torch, which was a piece of burn- 
ing moss saturated with fat, he advanced through 
the low, harrow passage, tramping over several 
snarling dogs and half-grown puppies. 

2. After making two or three turns, I observed 
at last a bright light streaming down through a 
hole, into which ^ my guide elevated his body ; and 
then, moving to one side, he made room for his 
guest.r I found myself in a den in which I could 
not stand upright, but which was crowded with 
human beings of both sexes, and of all ages and 
sizes. I was received with a hilarious shout, which 
assured me of welcome. Like a flock of sheep 
crowding into a pen, they packed themselves in 
the corners to make room for me on the only seat 
which I could discover. I had come to gratify my 
own curiosity, but theirs was even more rapacious 
than mine, and must be first satisfied. Everything 
I had on and about me underwent the closest ex- 
amination. 

3. My long beard greatly excited their interest 
and admiration. Being themselves without this 
hirsute appendage, or at most having only a few 
stiff hairs upon the upper lip and the point of the 
chin, I could readily appreciate their curiosity. 
They touched it, and stroked it, patting me all the 
while on the ba^k, and hanging on my arms, legs, 

22 
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and shoulders. I was a very Petei* Parley among 
a crowd of overgrown children. They were greatly 
puzzled over my woolen clothing, and could not 
comprehend of what kind of skins it was made. 
The nearest that I could approach to a description 
waa that it grew on an animal looking like an 
"Ukalek" (hare). That it was not skin I could 
not make them understand. Hans, being once 
importuned at the ship on the same subject, 
told some of them, rather pettishly, that it was a 
"man skin;*' and this I found to be the general 
impression. 

4. While satisfying their curiosity I found leisure 
to examine the hut. The whole interior was about 
ten feet in diameter, and five and a half feet high. 
The walls were made of stones, moss, and the bones 
of whale, narwhal, and other animals. They were 
not arched, but drawn in gradually from the foun- 
dation, and capped by long slabs of slate-stone, 
stretching from side to side. The floor was covered 
with thin, flat stones. Half of this floor, at the 
back part of the hut, was elevated a foot. This 
elevation was called " breck ;" and it served both 
as bed and seat, being covered with dry grass, over 
which were spread bear- and dog-skins. At the 
corners in front were similar elevations, under one 
of which lay a litter of pups, with their mother, 
and under the other was stowed a joint of meat 
The front of the hut was square, and through it, 
above the passage-way, opened a window ; a square 
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sheet of strips of dried intestine, sewed together, 
admitted the light. 

5. The hole of the entrance in the floor was close 
to the front wall, and was covered with a piece of 
seal-skin. The walls were lined with seal- or fox- 
skins, stretched to dry. In the cracks between the 
•stones were thrust whipstocks and bone pegs, on 
which hung coils of harpoon-lines. On one side 
of me, at the edge of the " breck," sat an old wo- 
man, and on the other side a young one, each 
busily engaged in attending to a smoky, greasy 
lamp. A third woman sat in a corner, similarly 
occupied. The lamps were made of soap-stone, 
and in shape much resembled a clam-shell, being 
about eight inches in diameter. The cavity was 
filled with oil, and on the straight edge a flame was 
burning quite brilliantly. The wick which sup- 
plied fiiel to the flame was of moss. The only 
business of the women seemed to be to prevent the 

j lamps from smoking, and to keep them supplied 

I with blubber, large pieces of which were placed in 

f them, the heat of the flame trying out the oil. 

6. About three inches above this flame hung, 
suspended from the ceiling, an oblong square pot 
of the same material as the lamp, in which some- 
thing was slowly simmering. Over this was sus- 
pended a rack made of bear rib-bones lashed to- 
gether crosswise, on which were placed to dry 
stockings, mittens, pantaloons, and other articles 

i of clothing. The inmates had no other fire than 
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was supplied by the lamps, nor did they need any. 
The hut was absolutely hot. So many persona 
crowded into so small a space would of themselves 
keep the place warm. I counted eighteen, and 
may, very probably, have missed two or three 
small ones. Centering each around its own par- 
ticular lamp and pot were three families, one of 
which was represented by three generations.. These 
three families numbered, in all, thirteen individuals; 
but besides these there were some visitors from the 
other hut. 

7. The air of the place was insufferable, except 
for a short time. The half-decpmposed scraps of 
fur, fat, and flesh, which lay on the floor and 
" breck," or were heaped in the corners ; the pois- 
onous multiplicity of breathing lungs ; the steam 
^hich rose from the heated bodies of the inmates ; 
and the smoke of the lamps, — ^altogether created 
an atmosphere which was almost stifling. There 
may have been a vent-hole, but I did not see any. 
I perspired as if in the tropics. Perceiving this, 
the company invited me to imitate them, and in- 
stantly half a dozen boys and girls seized my coat 
and boots, preparatory to stripping me. But I 
had brought from home certain conventional no- 
tions, and I declined the intended courtesy, telling 
them that I must go back to my people. 

8. First, however, I must have something to eat. 
This was an invitation which I feared ; &,nd now 
that it had come. I knew that it would be unwise 
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to decline it. The expression of thanks (koyenak) 
was one of the few in their language that I knew, 
and of this I made the most. They laughed heart- 
ily when I. said " Kqyenak " in reply to their invi- 
tation to eat ; and immediately a not very beautlAil 
young damsel poured some of the contents of one 
of the before-mentioned pots into a skin dish, and 
after sipping it, to make sure, as I supposed, that 
it was not too hot, she passed it to me over a group 
of heads. At first my courage forsook me ; but all 
eyes were fixed upon me, and it would have been 
highly impolitic to shrink. I therefore shut my 
eyes, held my nose, swallowed the dose, and retired. 
I was afterward told that it was their great delicacy 
which had been proffered to me — a soup made by 
boiling together blood, oil, and seal-intestines. It 

was well that I was ignorant of this fact. 

D&. Isaac I. Hayes. 

NOTES. 
Hirsute', hairy. 

Peter Parley, an assumed name of Samuel 6. Goodrich, 
who wrote a number of popular books for the young. 
Blub'ber, a name applied to the fat of whales. 



97— Discovery of Plymouth Harbor. 

1. On Saturday morning, November 21, 1620, the 
MayjloweTy with its Pilgrim band, cast anchor in 
the little harbor at the extremity of Cape Cod. 
Several expeditions, one after another, vainly ex- 
plored the land in search of a place of settlement. 
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Thus, twenty-five days passed away. The anxiety 
of the Pilgrims became intense. Winter was in- 
creasing in severity. Their provisions were fast 
disappearing. The ship must soon leave them and 
return to Europe. Under these circumstances, 
Captain Miles Stan dish, with a picked party of ten 
men, set sail in the shallop* to explore, thoroughly, 
Massachusetts Bay. 

2. A cold wind plowed the bay, and the spray, 
dashing over the boat, covered them with ice as 
with coats of mail. They ran down the coast about 
twenty miles, when, doubling a point of land, they 
saw twelve Indians on the beach, cutting up a 
grampus. As they turned their bow toward the 
shore, the Indians fled, and soon disappeared in the 
stunted growth behind the sand-hills. 

3. With difficulty, they effected a landing, and 
constructed a frail barricade of logs to protect them 
from the wind and from the arrows of the natives. 
Sentinels were stationed, a roaring fire was built, 
and our weary exiles, wrapped in their cloaks, soon 
forgot all their troubles in the oblivion of sleep. 
During the night, the gleam of the camp-fires of 
the Indians was seen in the distance. 

4. In the morning the company divided ; a part 
to follow along the shore, through the woods, to see 
if they could find any suitable place for their settle- 
ment, while the rest sailed slowly along in the boat, 
noticing the depth of the water and watching for 
harbors. Thus, the day passed without any im- 
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portant results. At the close of the short winter's 
day, as the shades of another night were lowering 
around them, the boat put into a small creek, where 
its inmates were soon joined by the party from the 
woods. They met joyfully, for they had not seen 
each other since the morning, and much solicitude 
was felt for those who were exposed to ambuscades 
from the Indians. They built a camp of logs and 
pine boughs, about the height of a man, their fire 
in the centre, and, having set a guard, wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks and sought sleep. 

6. About midnight, they heard "a hideous cry," 
and the sentinels shouted^ "To armsl'^ They 
sprang to their feet, seized guns and swords, when, 
suddenly, the clamor ceased. The sounds had been 
so different from anything which they had ever 
heard, that they concluded they must have been 
the howling of wolves, or the cry of some other 
unknown beasts of the forest. 

6. The day had hardly dawned, when they rose 
and had prayers. They were preparing for break- 
fast, and some were carrying their muskets and 
other articles down to the boat^when, suddenly, a 
renewal of the yells which had startled them in 
the night almost deafened them ; and a shower of 
arrows fell upon them from an unseen foe, con- 
cealed behind the dense trees of the forest. 

7. Some ran to the boat to recover their arms ; 
two discharged their muskets at random-; while 
others, with more self-possession, held their loaded 
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guns, ready to shoot any Indian who should ap- 
proach, and urged their companions not to fire 
without deliberate aim. For some moments the 
conflict raged, — the Indians being very cautious 
not to expose themselves, and the Pilgrims sending 
their bullets with unerring aim, whenever they 
could catch sight of the foe. 

8. A burly savage, apparently the leader of the 
band, was in advance of his companions. Con- 
cealed behind a tree, he shot his arrows with great 
vigor, and, by voice and gesture, animated his com- 
rades. A sharp-shooter, watching when his arm 
was exposed, struck it with a bullet. The savage, 
apparently astonished by the calamity, gazed for a 
moment, in silence, upon his helpless limb, dang- 
ling by his side, and then, uttering a peculiar cry, 
probably the signal for retreat, dodged from tree 
to tree, and disappeared. Scarcely a moment 
elapsed before not a savage was to be seen, and 
perfect silence reigned. 

9rTortunately, none of the Pilgrims, were 
wounded, though there were many hair-breadth 
escaipes. Arrows were sticking thickly in the logs 
around, and many garments were pierced through. 
Dense clouds darkened the sky. The surf dashed 
sullenly against the shore. The gale, sweeping the 
ocean, and moaning through the sombre firs and 
pines, drove the mist, likettpparitions of ill-omen, 
over land and sea. 

10. As the Pilgrims re-embarked, the rain 
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changed to sleet. The waves frequently broke 
into the boat. Garments were drenched, and 
clothing and ropes were coated with ice. Anx- 
iously, but in vain, they searched the dim shore, 
hoping to find some cove or creek in which they 
could take refuge. The short December day drew 
to a close, and night — ^long, dark, and stormy, 
in an unknown sea — settled around them. 

11. A huge billow broke into the boat, nearly 
filling it with water, and, at the same time, un- 
shipping their rudder. They seized the oars, and, 
with the utmost difiiculty, succeeded in steering 
the tempest-tossed bark. Just then, a sudden flaw 
of wind snapped their mast into three pieces, dash- 
ing their sail into the foaming sea. Only the oars 
were now left them. With strong arms, they still 
guided their boat along the shore, which was dimly 
seen as the breakers dashed high on sand and 
rock. 

12. At last, they discerned land directly before 
them. Whether it was an island, or a promontory, 
they knew not. The rain was falling in torrents. 
They succeeded, however, in gaining the lee of 
the land, and cast anchor in comparatively atill 
water. They were afraid to land. The experi- 
ence of the past night taught them that the woods 
might be full of savages. 

13.. A few, feeling that they should certainly 
perish in the open boat, ventured ashore, and, 
with much difl&culty, succeeded in building a fire. 
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Xhough its blaze, illumining the forest, might be a 
beacon to point them out to their -savage foes, they 
piled upon it branches and logs, and rejoiced in 
the cheerful flame and warmth. Those in the boat 
^uld not long resist the aspect of comfort which 
the fire presented, and soon landed. 

14. During the night, the storm ceased, and the 
clouds were dispersed. The morning dawned bright 
and cold. It was the morning of the Sabbath; 
and these remarkable men, notwithstanding the 
pressure of circumstances in which not an hour 
could be safely lost, decided to remain in their 
encampment for the religious observance of the 
Lord's Day. 

15. Early Monday morning, having repaired 
their shattered boat, they spread their sails again 
to th(B wintry winds and continued their voyage. 
Soon, a large bay opened before them, partially 
protected by a long bar from the billows of the 
ocean. Cautiously, our adventurers sailed around 
the point of land, frequently dropping the lead, 
that they might find a channel of sufficient depth 
to allow the Mayflower to enter the bay. They 
then steered for the shore and landed. 

16. Here they found one or two streams of pure 
water, and some fields in which corn had been cul- 
tivated. The soil seemed promising. The land- 
scape was pleasingly diversified with hills and val- 
leys, while the forest, in its mysterious gloom, 
spread far away, to unknown regions in the west. 
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The inclemency of the season and the pressure of 
circumstances decided them to look no farther. 

17. They, therefore, spread their sails, pushed 
directly across the bay, and in a few hours reached 
the Mayflower with their report. Without loss of. 
time, the ship weighed anchor, and, on the 21st of 
December, entered the bay, and made immediate 
and vigorous arrangements for the establishment 
of that infant colony which has grown to be one 
of the most powerful nations on the globe. 

John S. C. Abbott. 

NOTE. 

1. The Mayflower. — This was the vessel in which the Pit 
grims reached America. 



Thoughts on Character. 

Character is higher than intellect. 



Emerson. 



Our thoughts and our conduct are our own. 

Fronde. 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 

• HaUeck. 

The hearts of men are their books ; events are their tutors ; 
great actions are their eloquence. 

Macavlay, 

The true grandeur of nations is in those qualities which 
constitute the true greatness of the individual. 

Sumner. 

He makes no firiend who never made a foe. 

Tennyson. 
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98.— Home, Sweet Hom6. 

1. *MiD pleasures and palaces though we may 

roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like 

home ! 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met 
with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home I 
There's no place like home I 

2. An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 
Oh ! give me my lowly thatch'd cottage again ! 
The birds, singing gayly, that came at my 

call- 
Give me them ! — and the peace of mind dearer 
than all. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home ! 

John Howabd Payne. 

NOTE. 

. John Howard Payne was born in New York on the 9th 
of June, 1792. He was educated at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, but was unable to complete his collegiate course for 
want of sufficient money. In ord^r to support his father's 
family he went upon the stage, and became favorably known 
as an actor, but he is best remembered by his popular lyric, 
Home, Sweet Home, He died at Tunis, April 10, 1852, while 
United States Consul at that port. 
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99.— The Coral Grove. 

1. Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 

blue. 
That never are wet with the falling dew. 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

2. The floor is of sand, like the mountain's drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow ; 

From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs where the tides and billows flow. 

The water is calm and still below. 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 
I And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air. 

3. There, with its waving blade of green. 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse* is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter. 

There, with a light and easy motion. 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep 
sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending, like corn on the upland lea ; 

4. And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone^ 
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And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 

Has made the top of the wave his own ; 
And when the ship from his fiiry flies, 

Where the myriad voices of ocean roar. 
When the wind god frowns in the murky skies. 

And demons are waiting the wreck on^ the 
shore. 
Then, far below, in the peacefiil sea, 

The purple mullet and goldfish rove, 
• And the waters murmur tranquilly 

Through the bending twigs of the coraJ 

grove. J. G. Percivai^ 

NOTE. 

' Dulse is a kind of seaweed of a reddish-brown color, found 
in considerable quantities on the coast /)f Scotland. It ad- 
herer to the rocks in strips ten or twelve inches long and 
about half an inch broad. 
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